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1971  NCAA  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

NCAA  Officers 
President 

n  ,  Earl  M.  Ramer 

Department  of  Continuing  and  Higher  Educational  3  Henson  Hall 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville.  Tenn.  379*6 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Distri?tA^f  CoLl.fmh^RTES’  [‘rofe™or  °f  P^cal  Education 

of  Columbia  Teachers  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  20009 

Executive  Director 

Walter  Byers,  1221  Baltimore  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105 

The  Council 

ThcNcTZor^itlT1  h,V  the  aUnUal  invention  of  the  Association 
reelected  for  one  additional  term  Seven  V  b ?  lmmed^tely 

Sir  ■" th - — - 

Term  Expires 


District  i  Vice-President  Robert  W.  Pritchard . 

Head,  Department  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics' ' 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester,  Mass  01609 

District  2  Vice-President— Ernest  C.  Casale  ....  ia„  ,o™ 

Director  of  Athletics  . Jan.  1973 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19122 

District  3  Vice-President— H.  Boyd  McWhorter .  Jan  1972 

Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  . J  n' 1972 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia  30601 

District  4  Vice-President— John  A.  Fuzak .  Jan  1972 

Asc  ssruS™"”-  sch“'  <» 

Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  Michigan  48823 

District  5  Vice-President— David  Swank .  Jan  1972 

Professor  of  Law  and  Legal  Counsel  . J  1972 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma  73069 

District  6  Vice-President— Alan  J.  Chapman .  Jan  1978 

BoxffiQ?  RiMeTCThfiCal.and  Aerospace  Engineering .  1973 

ox  1892,  Rice  University,  Houston,  Texas  77001 
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1971  NCAA  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 
The  Council  (Continued) 

District  7  Vice-President— Louis  A.  Myers . Jan  1972 

Professor  of  Accounting,  College  of  Business  and 
Public  Administration 

University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Arizona  85721 


District  8  Vice-President — George  F.  Ilg . jan  1973 

Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Agricultural  Sciences 
Fresno  State  College,  Fresno,  California  93710 

Vice-President-at-Large — W i If ord  H.  Ketz . Jan.  1972 

Director  of  Institutional  Studies 

Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York  12308 

Member-at-Large — Frank  R.  Carver . Jan.  1972 

Secretary  to  Board  of  Trustees 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15213 

Member-at-Large — Harry  M.  Cross .  jan  1974 

Professor  of  Law  .  ' 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Washington  98105 

Member-at-Large — J.  William  Davis . Jan.  1974 

Professor  of  Government 

Texas  Tech  University,  Lubbock,  Texas  79409 

Member-at- Large — Howard  C.  Gentry  . Jan.  1974 

Director  of  Athletics 

Tennessee  State  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203 

Member-at-Large — Richard  P.  Koenig .  jan  1972 

Vice-President  for  Public  and  Alumni  Affairs 
Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso,  Indiana  46383 

Member-at-Large— Dwight  T.  Reed .  Jan  1972 

Director  of  Athletics 

Lincoln  University,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri  65101 

Member-at-Large— Adolph  W.  Samborski .  Jan  1973 

Commissioner,  Yankee  Conference 

Box  315,  Seabury  Road,  York,  Maine  03909 
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1971  NCAA  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 
Executive  Committee 

'h?!iiNCAAJ”'1esident’  vice-Pre^ent-at-large  and  secretary-treasurer 
shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  remaining 

ZVrZmfmberS  °f!he,  Committee  ™  elected  by  the  CouncTfoTl 

£*  * dt°i0Tle  Tal'  At.  e“st  onenew  member  shall  be  elected  each  year. 
Date  of  first  election  ts  shoum  in  parentheses. 

Stan  Bates  (Jan.  1970) 

Commissioner,  Western  Athletic  Conference 
1515  Cleveland  Place,  Denver,  Colorado  80202 
A.  M.  Coleman  (Jan.  1971) 

Commissioner,  Southeastern  Conference 
1214  Central  Bank  Bldg.,  Birmingham,  Alabama  35233 
Wayne  Duke  (April  1969) 

Commissioner,  Big  Ten  Conference 
505  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611 
William  J.  Flynn  (Jan.  1971) 

Director  of  Athletics 

Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts  02167 
Marcus  L.  Plant  (Jan.  1969) 

Professor  of  Law,  332  Hutchins  Hall 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48104 
Polk  F.  Robison  (Jan.  1970) 

Athletic  Administrator  of  Finance  and  Development 
Texas  Tech  University,  Lubbock,  Texas  79409 
Francis  E.  Smiley  (Jan.  1967) 

Dean  of  Students 

Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colorado  80401 
Executive  Office 

Walter  Byers,  Executive  Director 
Arthur  J.  Bergstrom,  Controller 
Warren  S.  Brown,  Assistant  Executive  Director 
Thomas  C.  Hansen,  Assistant  Executive  Director 
Charles  M.  Neinas,  Assistant  Executive  Director 

Gene  Duffy,  Director  of  Events 
Marjorie  Fieber,  Business  Manager 
Grayle  W.  Howlett,  Promotion  Director 
Ralph  McFillen,  Executive  Assistant 
Bruce  E.  Skinner,  NCAA  News  Editor 
Louis  J.  Spry,  Director  of  Research 
Fannie  Vaughan,  Administrative  Assistant 
James  H.  Wilkinson,  Director  of  Sports  Development 

The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
Midland  Building,  1221  Baltimore  Avenue 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105 
Area  Code  816;  Phone  474-4600 
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Service  Bureau 

Larry  Klein,  Director 
Jack  Waters,  Assistant  Director 
Jim  Van  Valkenburg,  Assistant  Director 
Steve  Boda,  Research 
Chris  Erles,  Compilations 
Jerry  Klein,  Compilations 
Hon  Schwartz,  News  Film 

National  Collegiate  Sports  Services 
Box  757,  Grand  Central  Station 
New  York,  New  York  10017 
Area  Code  212;  Phone  685-9622 

The  Service  Bureau  collects ,  compiles  and  distributes  the  official 
statistics  of  college  football,  basketball  and  baseball  and  performs 
other  services  commonly  associated  with  a  sports  information  and  pro¬ 
motional  agency. 

Publishing:  Service 

Homer  F.  Cooke,  Jr.,  Director 
Marie  Montana,  Assistant  Director 
Jonathan  Clark,  Publications  Editor 
Steve  Guss,  General  Editor 
Geraldine  Paul,  Circulation  Manager 

College  Athletics  Publishing  Service 
349  East  Thomas  Road 
Phoenix,  Arizona  85012 
Area  Code  602;  Phone  264-5656 

The  Service  publishes  the  official  guides,  rule  books  and 
scorebooks  of  the  Association 

Film  Service 

Richard  S.  Snider,  Director 
NCAA  Official  Films 
5401  Westbard  Avenue 
Washington,  D.C.  20016 
Area  Code  202;  Phone  652-1885 

The  Service  produces  and  maintains  the  official  films 
of  the  Association 


SIXTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
DELEGATES  AND  VISITORS 

Active  Member  Institutions 

District  One 

American  International  College:  Bob  Burke 
Amherst  College:  J.  Tracy  Mehr 
Bates  College:  Lloyd  H.  Lux 
Bentley  College:  Elwood  N.  Shields 
Boston  College:  William  J.  Flynn 
Boston  State  College:  James  P.  Sullivan 
Boston  University:  Warren  Schmakel 
Bowdoin  College:  Daniel  Stuckey 
Brandeis  University:  Nicholas  Rodis 
Bridgeport,  University  of:  Fran  Poisson 
Bridgewater  State  College:  Edward  C.  Swenson 
Brown  University:  John  M.  Jeffernan 
Clark  University:  Russ  Granger 
Colby  College:  John  W.  Winkin 

Connecticut,  University  of:  John  L.  Toner,  Paul  N.  Taylor 
Dartmouth  College:  Seaver  Peters,  Alden  H.  Burnham 
Fairfield  University:  George  R.  Bisacca 
Hartford,  University  of:  Roger  A.  Wickman 

Harvard  University:  Baaron  B.  Pittenger,  Eric  Cutler,  Adolph  W 
Samborskl 

Holy  Cross  College:  Vincent  G.  Dougherty 
Lowell  Technological  Institute:  W.  W.  Yarnall 
Maine,  University  of:  Harold  S.  Westerman 

Massachusetts,  University  of:  Warren  P.  McGuirk,  Robert  W  O’Con¬ 
nell 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology:  Ross  H.  Smith 
New  Hampshire,  University  of:  Andrew  Mooradian 
Nichols  College:  Hal  Chalmers 
North  Adams  State  College:  Joseph  Zavattaro 

Northeastern  University:  Herbert  W.  Gallagher,  Joseph  P.  Zabilski 

Plymouth  State  College:  Paul  E.  Arold 

Providence  College:  Aloysius  B.  Begley 

Rhode  Island,  University  of:  Maurice  Zarchen 

Rhode  Island  College:  William  M.  Baird 

Salem  State  College:  Richard  L,  Schneider 

Southern  Connecticut  State  College:  Eugene  Shelar,  Jess  L  Dow 

Springfield  College:  Edward  S.  Steltz 

Tufts  University:  Eugene  S.  Ashton,  Harry  Arlanson 

U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Academy:  Otto  Graham 

Vermont,  University  of:  J.  Edward  Donnelly,  Denis  E.  Lambert 

Wesleyan  University:  Norman  J.  Daniels,  Donald  M.  Russell 

Westfield  State  College:  F.  Paul  Bogan,  John  Kurty 

Williams  College:  Robert  Peck,  Frank  R.  Thoms,  Jr. 

Windham  College:  Donald  H.  Amaral 
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Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute:  Robert  W.  Pritchard 

Worcester  State  College:  Robert  A.  Devlin 

Yale  University:  James  G.  Holgate,  DeLaney  Kiphuth 

District  Two 

Adelphi  University:  James  L.  Bedell 
Albright  College:  Eugene  L.  Shirk 
Alfred  University:  Alex  Yunevich 

American  University:  William  Ahlstrom,  Anthony  C.  Morelia,  Robert 
H.  Frailey 

Brooklyn  College:  Charles  Tobey 

Bucknell  University:  Robert  A.  Latour 

California  State  College:  Paul  E.  Ross 

Cheyney  State  College:  Edwin  W.  Lawrence 

City  College  of  New  York:  Ray  Klivecka,  Robert  M.  Behrman 

Clarion  State  College:  Frank  Lignelli 

Clarkson  College  of  Technology:  John  J.  Hantz 

Colgate  University:  Harold  W.  Lahar 

Columbia  University:  Kenneth  G.  Germann 

Cornell  University:  Robert  J.  Kane,  Clayton  W.  Chapman 

Delaware,  University  of:  David  M.  Nelson,  Raymond  B.  Duncan 

Delaware  State  College:  James  H.  Williams 

Delaware  Valley  College:  Ned  A.  Linta 

Dickinson  College:  David  B.  Eavenson 

Drexel  University:  John  Semanik 

East  Stroudsburg  State  College:  John  R.  Eiler 

Elizabethtown  College:  John  M.  Tulley 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  (Madison):  Robert  T.  Shields 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  (Teaneck):  Harvey  D.  Woods,  George 
Manfredi 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College:  Ronald  F.  Gray 
Gannon  College:  Howard  Elwell 
Gettysburg  College:  Eugene  M.  Haas 

Glassboro  State  College:  Maurice  G.  Verbeke,  D.  Michael  Briglia 

Hamilton  College:  Mox  A.  Weber 

Hampton  Institute:  Herman  N.  Neilson 

Haverford  College:  Dana  W.  Swan 

Herbert  H.  Lehman  College:  Michael  M;  Fleischer 

Hofstra  University:  Philip  R.  Theibert 

Howard  University:  Samuel  E.  Barnes,  Leo  F.  Miles 

Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania:  Herman  L.  Sledzik 

Ithaca  College:  Carlton  Wood 

Juniata  College:  Walter  Nadzak,  Jr. 

Lafayette  College:  Olav  B.  Kollevoll 
LaSalle  College:  Robert  J.  Courtney,  John  J.  Conboy 
Lehigh  University:  William  B.  Leckonby,  Craig  Anderson 
LeMoyne  College:  Thomas  J.  Niland,  Jr. 

Long  Island  University:  Roy  Rubin 
Lycoming  College:  David  G.  Busey 
Maryland,  University  of:  Vernon  E.  McCain 
Millersville  State  College:  Lawrence  A.  McDermott 
Montclair  State  College:  William  P.  Dioguardi 

Morgan  State  College:  Robert  A.  Smith,  Talmadge  L.  Hill,  Thomas  P. 
Fraser,  Embra  C.  Bowie 
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Muhlenberg  College:  Raymond  J.  Whispell 

New  York,  State  University  of,  Buffalo:  Jim  Peelle,  Robert  Deming, 
James  Hansen 

New  York,  State  University  of,  Albany:  Joe  Garcia,  John  R.  Tibbetts 
New  York,  State  University  of,  Buffalo:  George  M.  MacDonald,  Howard 
A.  Meyers 

New  York,  State  University  College,  Cortland:  Francis  J.  Woods 
New  York,  State  University  College,  Geneseo:  Robert  F.  Riedel 
New  York,  State  University  College,  New  Paltz:  Joseph  A.  Owens 
New  York,  State  University  College,  Oswego:  Walter  J.  Nitardy 
New  York,  State  University  College,  Plattsburgh:  Joseph  C.  Jastrab 
New  York  University:  Ben  L.  Carnevale,  Hugo  M.  Castello 
PMC  Colleges:  George  A.  Hansell 
Pace  College:  Peter  X.  Finnerty 
Pennsylvania,  University  of:  Fred  A.  Shabel 

Pennsylvania  State  University:  Robert  J.  Scannell,  Edward  M.  Czekaj, 
T.  Sherman  Stanford,  James  I.  Tarman,  Ernest  B.  McCoy,  John  J. 
Coyle 

Philadelphia  College  of  Textiles  and  Science:  Harry  Pure 
Pittsburgh,  University  of  (Johnstown):  Ed  Sherlock 
Pittsburgh,  University  of  (Pittsburgh):  Paul  H.  Masoner,  Frank  Carv¬ 
er,  Casimir  J.  Myslinski,  Walt  Cummins 
C.  W.  Post  College:  William  T.  Lai 
Princeton  University:  R.  Kenneth  Fairman 
Puerto  Rico,  University  of:  Victor  M.  Perez 
Queens  College:  Robert  J.  Tierney 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute:  Warren  C.  Lutes,  Edward  Jucker 
Rider  College:  Francis  Pittaro 
Rochester,  University  of:  Donald  C.  Smith 

Rutgers  University:  Albert  W.  Twitchell,  Frederick  E.  Gruninger 

Saint  Francis  College:  Roger  Nagle 

Saint  John's  University:  Walter  T.  McLaughlin 

Saint  Lawrence  University:  Thomas  A.  Cartmill 

Scranton,  University  of:  David  R.  Ocorr 

Seton  Hall  University:  Richard  J.  Regan,  John  J.  Horgan 

Slippery  Rock  State  College:  William  C.  Meise,  Bradley  F.  Keith 

Syracuse  University:  Ronald  J.  Oyer,  James  H.  Decker 

Temple  University:  Ernest  C.  Casale 

Thiel  College:  James  L.  McCullough 

Union  College:  Bill  Ketz,  George  W.  Flood 

U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy:  James  W.  Liebertz 

U.  S.  Military  Academy:  Gus  Dielens 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy:  J.  O.  Coppedge 

Ursinus  College:  Everett  M.  Bailey 

Villanova  University:  Arthur  L.  Mahan 

West  Chester  State  College:  Robert  W.  Reese 

West  Virginia  University:  Robert  N.  Brown,  Ruel  E.  Foster 

District  Three 

Alabama,  University  of:  Sam  D.  Bailey,  Jefferson  J.  Coleman,  Willard 
F.  Gray 

Alabama  State  University:  C.  Johnson  Dunn 
Appalachian  State  University:  James  F.  Jones 
Auburn  University:  Charles  F.  Simmons 
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Austin  Peay  State  University:  David  B.  Aaron,  Leon  Bibb 
Bellarmine  College:  Hilary  H.  Gottbrath 
Catholic  University:  J.  Brian  McCall 
Citadel,  The:  Edward  L.  Teague,  Jr.,  David  S.  McAlister 
Clemson  University:  R.  R.  Ritchie,  H.  C.  MeLellan,  Jr.,  Kenneth  N. 
Vickery 

Davidson  College:  Tom  Scott 

Duke  University:  Allan  Kornberg,  Edward  M.  Cameron,  Carl  James 
East  Carolina  University:  Clarence  Stasavich 
East  Tennessee  State  University:  Solon  Gentry 
Eastern  Kentucky  University:  Glenn  E.  Presnell 
Emory  University:  Clyde  Partin 

Florida,  University  of:  Ray  Graves,  Percy  Beard,  Mandell  Glicksberg 
Florida  State  University:  Vaughn  H.  Mancha,  J.  Stanley  Marshall 
Furman  University:  J.  Lyles  Alley 
Gallaudet  College:  Peter  R.  Wisher 

George  Washington  University:  Robert  K.  Faris,  Edward  A.  Caress 
Georgia,  University  of:  H.  Boyd  McWhorter,  Joel  Eaves 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology:  Jesse  W.  Mason,  John  McKenna 
Georgia  Southern  College:  J.  I.  Clements,  Jr. 

Johns  Hopkins  University:  Marshall  S.  Turner,  Jr. 

Kentucky,  University  of:  Harry  C.  Lancaster,  W.  L.  Matthews,  Jr. 
Kentucky  State  College:  Henry  E.  Cheaney,  William  Exum 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  College:  J.  William  Douglas 
Louisiana  Technological  University:  Harold  J.  Smolinski 
Louisiana  State  University:  Jack  Gilmore,  Carl  Maddox 
Maryland,  University  of,  Baltimore  County:  E.  Richard  Watts,  Jr. 
Maryland,  University  of:  James  H.  Kehoe,  Jr.,  John  E.  Faber 
McNeese  State  University:  Frank  M.  Rolufs 
Memphis  State  University:  Ruffner  P.  Murray,  Billy  J.  Murphy 
Miami,  University  of:  Charles  M.  Capps 
Middle  Tennessee  State  University:  Charles  M.  Murphy 
Mississippi,  University  of:  T.  A.  Bickerstaff,  John  R.  Holley,  Porter  L. 
Fortune 

Mississippi  State  University:  Charles  N.  Shira,  J.  Kenneth  Jones 
Nicholls  State  University:  Raymond  D.  Didier 

North  Carolina,  University  of  (Chapel  Hill):  E.  M.  Hedgpeth  Homer 
C.  Rice 

North  Carolina,  University  of  (Wilmington):  William  J.  Brooks 
North  Carolina  A  &  T  State  University:  Albert  E.  Smith,  Artis  P. 
Graves 

North  Carolina  Central  University:  James  W.  Younge 
North  Carolina  State  University:  Frank  Weedon,  Willis  R,  Casey 
Ralph  Fadum 

Northeast  Louisiana  University:  Marcus  B.  Mapp 

Richmond,  University  of:  B.  Frank  Jones 

Rollins  College:  Joseph  Justice 

South,  University  of  the:  Walter  D.  Bryant 

South  Alabama,  University  of:  Melvin  A.  Lucas 

South  Carolina,  University  of:  John  C.  Guilds,  Weems  O.  Baskin,  Jr. 

South  Florida,  University  of:  Richard  T.  Bowers 

Southeastern  Louisiana  University:  Ralph  W.  Wilson 

Southern  Mississippi,  University  of:  B.  Reed  Green,  J.  Lloyd  Milam 
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Southwestern  College:  William  R.  Maybry 

Southwestern  Louisiana,  University  of:  Charles  E.  Cosper,  A.  G.  Urban 
Stillman  College:  Jesse  Hosey 

Tennessee,  University  of:  G.  Robert  WoodrufT,  Earl  M.  Ramer 
Tennessee  State  University:  John  M.  Mallette,  Howard  C.  Gentry 
Tennessee  Technological  University:  R.  Hooper  Eblen 
Tougaloo  College:  James  C.  Coleman 
Towson  State  College:  Thomas  Minehardt 

Tulane  University:  Hugh  F.  Rankin,  Rix  N.  Yard,  Bill  Curl,  Harvey 
Jessup 

Tuskegee  Institute:  H.  Frank  Leftwich,  Jr. 

Vanderbilt  University:  Jess  C.  Neely,  Rob  Roy  Purdy 
Virginia,  University  of:  D.  Alan  Williams,  Eugene  F.  Corrigan 
Virginia  Military  Institute:  Tom  Joynes,  John  G.  Barrett 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute:  Jerry  Claibourne,  Wilson  B.  Bell 
Virginia  State  College:  Thomas  Verdell 

Wake  Forest  University:  John  W.  Sawyer,  Jesse  A.  Haddock,  Gene  E. 
Hooks 

Washington  and  Lee  University:  Dick  Miller,  William  D.  McHenry 
William  and  Mary,  College  of:  H.  Lester  Hooker,  Jr. 

District  Four 

Akron,  University  of:  Gordon  K.  Larson 

Ashland  College:  George  H.  Donges,  Robert  Wendling,  Fred  Martin- 
elli 

Ball  State  University:  John  E.  Reno,  Philip  E.  Ballou,  Raymond  A. 
Louthen 

Bowling  Green  State  University:  Bob  Bell,  Kenneth  H.  McFall,  Doyt 
L.  Perry 

Butler  University:  Tom  Warner 
Capital  University:  William  F.  Bernlohr 

Central  Michigan  University:  Terrence  J.  Carey,  Bill  Theunissen 
Chicago,  University  of:  Walter  L.  Hass 

Dayton,  University  of:  Harry  C.  Baujan,  Jim  Hoover,  Thomas  J. 
Frericks 

Denison  University:  Roy  G.  Sells 
DePauw  University:  James  C.  Loveless 
Detroit,  University  of:  Robert  J.  Calihan 

Eastern  Illinois  University:  Tom  Katsimpalis,  Peter  R.  Moody 
Hope  College:  Gordon  M.  Brewer 

Illinois,  University  of,  Chicago  Circle:  Edward  L.  Deam,  Walter  G. 
Versen 

Illinois,  University  of,  Urbana:  Henry  S.  Stillwell,  E.  Eugene  Vance 
Illinois  State  University:  Milton  E.  Weisbecker,  Warren  S.  Perry 
Indiana  University:  Chris  C.  Dal  Sasso,  James  W.  Orwig,  Edwin  H. 
Cady 

Indiana  State  University:  Samuel  W.  Suttle,  Gordon  H.  Chalmers 

Iowa,  University  of:  Robert  F.  Ray,  Chalmers  W.  Elliott 

Kalamazoo  College:  Rolla  L.  Anderson 

Kent  State  University:  Walton  D.  Clarke,  Mike  Lude 

MacMurray  College:  Dave  Berst 

Mankato  State:  James  R.  Otto 

Marshall  University:  Edward  M.  Starling,  Harold  L.  Willey 
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SSL^nr?rSity:  RiChard  G‘  Shrider-  Fr«d  Cottrell 
L  Plant  CrS  y  °f:  D°nald  B‘  Canham-  David  H-  Strack,  Marcus 
Michigan  State  University:  Clarence  L.  Munn 
Michigan  Technological  University:  Kenzie  R.  Johnson 

Minneso!3’  °f  (Duluth^:  A.  Romano 

SchuS  CrS  y  °f  (MinneaP°Hs):  Marsha11  W.  Ryman,  Max  O. 

Mount  Union  College:  William  Dessecker 
Muskingum  College:  Edgar  A.  Sherman 

C  Wanitonlin°iS  UniV6rsity:  Nye  Labaw-  ^ert  J.  Brigham,  Clyde 
Northern  Michigan  University:  Henry  S.  Heimonen 
BroscheStern  UniVCrsity;  William  H.  Dye,  Waldo  A.  Fisher,  Leon  A, 

KtLTs’^rSUr  MICh“'  A'  D*C1™.  «*•"■  W.  Krause, 
Oberlin  College:  William  Grice 

°sSyppa'^rSyJ'  EMWar‘‘  W“W  HtadP-n,  Win*,  E. 

nh!n  University:  Fred  Picard,  William  D.  Rohr 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University:  Robert  M.  Strimer 
Otterbem  College:  Robert  Agler 

PRosUenauniVerSity  CalUmGt  Campus:  R°bert  C.  Hayes,  Gordon 
Purdue  University:  Roy  L.  Whistler,  Ray  Eddy 
PeteSon  6  D°n  Watkins’  Rod  Anfenson,  Robert  A. 

Saint  Joseph’s  College:  Richard  F.  Scharf 
Saint  Olaf  College:  Axel  C.  Bundgaard 

0Boydrston1,in0iS  University  (Carbondale) :  Bill  Brown,  Donald  N. 

S°J.‘ Gallatin"015  UniVersity  (Edwardsvi”e):  E.  M.  Carpenter,  Harry 
Toledo,  University  of:  Arthur  G.  Francis,  Edwin  L  Saxer 
Wavneas?.UnTTVGrSity-:  Em°ry  G’  Bauer’  R^hard  Koenig 

0~HU"CS,y  Elr°y  L  H  Tsp,n„.„, 

Co“Eer 

Xav,er  University:  Jack  Cherry,  James  J.  McCafTerty 
Youngstown  State  University:  Willard  L.  Webster 

District  Five 

Augustana  College:  A.  L.  Sponberg 

CemiT  Gniversity;  °rviI!e  Nothdurft,  Charles  K.  Orsborn 
Central  Missouri  State  College:  Floyd  Walker 

c“i“2E“y  Sra?„“rS°  D  Sm‘,h’  Bl" 
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CCasott°i’  University  of:  William  H.  Baughn,  Edwin  B.  Crowder,  Fred 

Cornell  College:  William  Deskin 
Creighton  University:  Larry  Cochell 
Drake  University:  Robert  D.  Karnes 

ITonSStaatpl^tonVerSity:  G<  Burre11’  Maurice  W'  Soults-  G-  Clay- 

Sn^S’^!*,iVe,r,Slty  °f:  Charles  H'  °ldfather<  wade  R.  Stinson 
Kansas  S  ate  University:  C.  Clyde  Jones,  Ernie  D.  Barrett 
Lincoln  University:  Dwight  T.  Reed 

Louisville,  University  of:  Carl  E.  Abner,  Bernard  L.  Hickman 
Midland  Lutheran  College:  Max  N.  Kitzelman 
Missouri,  University  of,  Columbia:  Arthur  W.  Nebel 

Neh^cl1’  VTn’VersUy  of’  Saint  Louis:  Lawrence  D.  Friedman 
^Davis3'  Un,VerS“y  of:  James  C-  PRtenger,  Don  Bryant,  John  R. 

North  Dakota,  University  of:  Leonard  R.  Marti 

NnrfLre.XK*  State  University:  William  A.  Miller,  Rod  Rust 

theast  Missouri  State  College:  James  J.  Dougherty  John  D  Black 
Northern  Iowa,  University  of:  Stan  Sheriff  '  C 

Gk  ab°ma,  University  of:  Gomer  T.  Jones,  David  Swank 
Chapd8  University:  Don  Cooper,  Harvey  Griffin,  Ray  E. 

Parsons  College:  Spencer  E.  Martin,  John  Wahrer 

3, Louis  Universitjr:  Larry  K.  Albus,  Jerome  J.  Marchetti 

South  Dakota,  University  of:  John  O.  Roning 

South  Dakota  State  University:  Stanley  J.  Marshall 

Southwest  Missouri  State  College:  Aldo  A.  Sebben 

Tulsa,  University  of:  John  P.  Dratz 

Wichita  State  University:  Robert  M.  Holmer 

District  Six 

Abilene  Christian  College:  Garvin  Beauchamp 

Alcorn  A  &  M  College:  Ernest  A.  Boykins,  Marino  H  Casern 

Arkansas,  University  of:  J.  H.  Barnhill,  John  E.  Kane  George  R  Cole 

Arkansas  A  M  &  N  College:  Vannette  W.  Johnson 

Arkansas  State  University:  Don  S.  Floyd,  Sammy  R  Gcnnuso 

R?ch  ^"iversity:  Bill  Henderson,  Edwin  P.  Horner 

Bishop  College.  Dwight  A,  Fisher 

Centenary  College:  Wayne  Hanson,  Orvis  U.  Sigler 

Grambling  College:  Douglas  T.  Porter 

Hardin-Simmons  University:  Glen  Whitis 

Frank  s,ovaU-  Mar“n  Wrl8ht 

Lamar  State  College  of  Technology:  James  B.  Higgins 
Pan  American  College:  James  A.  Brooks,  John  W.  Hook 
Prairie  View  A  &  M  College:  Alexander  Durlev 
Rice  University:  Alan  J.  Chapman 

“SI “k",y"!Uy:  J'm  B™k'  Harto  E  D-  M“- 

S°Sborn  University:  U,ysses  S-  J°nes,  Sr.,  Horace  W.  Moody,  Alva 
Texas,  University  of  (Arlington):  John  D.  Boon,  Claude  R.  Gilstrap 
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Texas,  University  of  (Austin):  J.  Neils  Thompson,  Jones  Ramsey. 
Charles  Wright 

Texas  A  &  M  University:  Charles  H.  Samson,  Jr.,  Earl  D.  Bennett 
Ogburn  D.  Butler 

Texas  Christian  University:  Abe  Martin,  Ken  Herrick 
Texas  Southern  University:  David  D.  Rains 

Texas  Technological  University:  Polk  Robison,  Richard  B.  Amandes 
J.  William  Davis,  J.  T.  King 
Trinity  University:  Jess  G.  Carnes 

West  Texas  State  University:  L.  Jack  Edmondson,  Frank  Kimbrough 
Joseph  E.  Kerbel  ’ 

District  Seven 

Arizona,  University  of:  Frank  W.  Soltys,  Marion  R.  Clausen  Louis  A 
Myers 

Arizona  State  University:  Clyde  B.  Smith,  Alfred  Thomas,  Jr. 

Boise  State  College:  V.  Dale  Blickenstafif,  Lyle  H.  Smith 
Brigham  Young  University:  Milton  F.  Hartvigsen,  Floyd  R  Taylor 
Glen  Tuckett 

Colorado  School  of  Mines:  Francis  Smiley,  Fritz  S.  Brennecke 
Colorado  State  University:  Urban  Bowman,  Perry  C.  Moore  Harrv  E 
Troxell  J  ' 

Denver,  University  of:  E.  Hoyt  Brawner 
Idaho,  University  of:  Edward  T.  Knecht,  Roland  O.  Byers 
Idaho  State  University:  Darold  H.  Chambers,  Milton  W.  Holt 
Montana,  University  of:  Walter  C.  Schwank,  Earl  C.  Lory 
Montana  State  University:  Harry  G.  Cockrum,  Tom  Parac 
New  Mexico,  University  of:  Joe  E.  Martinez,  Lavon  McDonald,  Pete 
McDavid 

New  Mexico  State  University:  Keith  Colson,  Carl  R  Hall 
Northern  Arizona  University:  Lyle  L.  Mullens,  Norman  B.  Johansen 
Northern  Colorado,  University  of:  Don  Chaloupka,  Joe  Lindahl 
Southern  Colorado  State  College:  Houston  C.  Simms 
Texas,  University  of:  Richard  W.  Burns,  George  C.  McCarty 
U.  S.  Air  Force  Academy:  Frank  E.  Merritt,  Philip  J  Erdle 
Utah,  University  of:  Robert  W.  Swenson,  James  R.  Jack 
Utah  State  University:  Norman  B.  Jones,  Frank  R  Williams 
Weber  State  College:  Milton  C.  Mecham,  Dale  L.  Gardner 
Wyoming,  University  of:  Joseph  Geraud,  Glenn  J.  Jacoby 

District  Eight 

California,  University  of,  Berkeley:  Robley  C.  Williams,  Paul  W 
Brechler 

California,  University  of,  Davis:  William  L.  Lakie,  Hubert  Heitman 
California,  University  of,  Los  Angeles:  Thomas  L.  Jacobs,  J  D  Mor¬ 
gan,  Robert  A.  Fischer 

California,  University  of,  Santa  Barbara:  A.  Edward  Swartz 
California  State  College,  Hayward:  James  L.  Comer 
California  State  College,  Long  Beach:  Fred  L.  Miller 
California  State  College,  Los  Angeles:  Homer  T.  Beatty 
California  State  Polytechnic  College,  Pomona:  Vernon  L.  Gregory 
Don  Warhurst 

California  State  Polytechnic  College,  San  Luis  Obispo:  R.  R,  Harper 
Chico  State  College:  Rex  R.  Grossart 
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Fresno  State  College:  Cecil  N.  Coleman,  George  F.  Ilg 
Hawaii,  University  of:  Paul  Durham 

Nevada,  University  of:  Michael  Drakulich,  Dallas  W.  Norton 
Nevada,  University  of,  Reno:  Richard  T.  Trachok 
Oregon,  University  of:  Norv  Ritchey,  Wendell  M.  Basye 
Oregon  State  University:  James  G.  Barratt,  Kline  R.  Swygard 
Pacific,  University  of  the:  Edward  S.  Betz,  Cedric  W.  Dempsey 
Pepperdine  College:  Walter  R.  Glass 
Pomona  College:  Edward  W.  Malan 

Portland  State  University:  Jesse  L.  Gilmore,  J.  Neil  Stahley 

^d'a"ds-  y^ersity  of:  Ted  C.  Runner,  Frank  Serrao,  Paul  Taylor 

Saint  Mary  s  College:  Donald  J.  McKillip 

San  Diego  State  College:  Ken  Karr,  Gene  Bourdet 

San  Francisco,  University  of:  Peter  P.  Peletta 

San  Jose  State  College:  Robert  T.  Bronzan 

Santa  Clara,  University  of:  George  P.  Malley 

S7e?teFT™nHlavUTnLVerrSity  °f:  Jesse  T'  HiU*  Tom  Nickell,  For- 
rest  * .  Twogood,  E.  John  Larsen 

Stanford  University:  Robert  G.  Young,  John  W.  Harbaugh 

Washington  University  of:  Joseph  L.  Kearney,  Harry  M.  Cross 

Washington  State  University:  Edward  M.  Bennett,  Stan  Bates 

Allied  Members 

AIUtchieCOaSt  Conference:  NorvaH  Neve,  Marvin  A.  Francis,  R.  R. 

Big  Eight  Conference:  Wayne  Duke,  John  D.  Waldorf 

Big  Sky  Athletic  Conference:  Jack  Friel 

Big  Ten  Conference:  John  D.  Dewey,  William  R.  Reed 

California  Collegiate  Athletic  Association:  V.  L.  Gregory 

Central  Collegiate  Conference:  Robert  D.  Karnes 

Central  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association:  Clarence  E.  Gaines 

EaWhirelawllege  AthIet'C  Conference:  George  L.  Shiebler,  Robert  S. 

Far  Western  Conference:  Herbert  Heitman 

Gulf  States  Conference:  Stanley  Galloway 

Indiana  Collegiate  Conference:  John  J.  Hinga 

Ivy  Basketball  League:  Clayton  W.  Chapman 

Maine  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association:  Stuart  P  Haskell  Tr 

Mid-American  Conference:  Robert  C.  James  ’  ' 

Middle  Atlantic  States  Conference:  Marshall  S.  Turner  Jr. 

Midwest  Collegiate  Athletic  Conference:  William  Deskin 

Midwestern  Conference:  Jack  McClelland 

Missouri  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association:  Roy  F.  Brown 

Missouri  Valley  Conference:  DeWitt  T.  Weaver 

NreMiuE^gl^nd  ColJe6e  Athletic  Conference:  Herbert  W  Gallagher 

^th*Ce,ntra  Conference:  Richard  G.  Koppenhaver  S 

Ohio  Athletic  Conference:  Albert  N.  Smith 

Ohio  Valley  Conference:  Arthur  L.  Guepe 

Pacific  Coast  Athletic  Association:  Cameron  S  Deeds 

Facific-8  Conference:  Thomas  J.  Hamilton 

S°mahneaStem  Conference:  Cliff  HarPer>  Elmore  Hudgins,  A.  M.  Cole- 
Southern  Conference:  Lloyd  P.  Jordan 
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Southwest  Athletic  Conference:  Bill  Morgan,  Wilbur  Evans,  Howard 
Grubbs,  Cliff  Speegle 

Southwestern  Athletic  Conference:  C.  D.  Henry 
West  Coast  Athletic  Conference:  Wilfred  H.  Crowley,  Walter  J.  Haw¬ 
kins 

Western  Athletic  Conference:  Wiles  Hallock 
Yankee  Conference:  J,  O.  Christian 

Associate  Members 

Allen  University:  Thomas  B.  Nelson 
Baptist  College:  W.  Howard  Bagwell 
Bowie  State  College:  A-  C.  Jordan 
Oral  Roberts  University:  Robert  Brooks 
Wisconsin,  University  of,  Green  Bay:  Dean  Austin 

Affiliated  Members 

National  Athletic  Trainers  Association:  Pinky  Newell 

National  Football  Foundation  and  Hall  of  Fame:  William  H.  Geyer,  Jr. 

Visitors 

Bulova  Watch  Company:  Russ  Geldmacher 
C.  D.  Chesley  Company:  Castleman  D.  Chesley 
Cotton  Bowl  Athletic  Association:  Field  Scovell 
Eastern  Montana  College:  Frank  J.  Spechalske 
Football  Publications:  Charlie  Thorp 
Gator  Bowl:  L.  C.  Hinghaver,  George  R.  Olsen 
Grossmont  College:  Bob  Rump 
Hughes  Sports  Network:  H.  B.  Lee 
Louisiana  Superdome:  Dave  Dixon,  Joey  Morgan 
Memphis  Memorial  Stadium:  T.  J.  Foley,  Jr. 

Memphis  Park  Commission:  H.  S.  Lewis 
NCAA  Films:  Richard  S.  Snider 

National  Association  of  College  Directors  of  Athletics:  Michael  J. 
Cleary 

National  Directory  of  College  Athletics:  Ray  Franks 
National  Football  Foundation  and  Hall  of  Fame:  Chester  J.  LaRoche, 
Robert  A.  Hall 

Pasadena  Bowl:  Bob  Cheney,  Dick  Heimann,  Gary  Dorn 
President’s  Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports:  C.  Carson  Conrad 
Spencer  Marketing  Services:  John  F.  Geis,  A1  Lubrano 
Sugar  Bowl:  Joe  Katz,  Irwin  Poche,  Monk  Simons,  Charles  Zatarain, 
A.  B.  Nicholas 

Sun  Bowl:  Harrison  D.  Kohl 
Tampa  Sports  Authority:  Frank  M.  Lorenzo 
Tampa,  University  of:  Sam  M.  Bailey 
Tel  Ra  Productions:  W.  Wallace  Orr 

Tournament  of  Roses:  Stanley  Hahn,  A.  Lewis  Shingler,  Raymond 
Dorn,  William  N.  Nicholas 
U.  S.  Gymnastics  Federation:  Frank  L.  Bare 

West  Coast  Sports  Association:  Red  Mitchum,  James  W.  Kynes, 
Thomas  C.  MacDonald,  Jr. 

Wisconsin  State  University  Conference:  Fred  Jacoby 
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Working  News  Media 

Arizona  Star:  Abe  Chanin 

Associated  Pi  ess:  Herschel  Nissenson,  Max  Skelton 

Austin  American  Statesman:  Dick  Collins 

Houston  Chronicle:  Charles  Carder,  Hal  Lundgren,  Dick  Peebles 

Houston  Forward  Times:  Artice  Vaughan 

Houston  Post:  Jack  Agness,  Jack  Gallagher,  Clark  Nealon 

Kansas  City  Star:  Bill  Sims 

Knoxville  News  Sentinel:  Tom  Siler 

Nashville  Banner:  Fred  Russell 

Newark  News:  Mel  Woody 

New  York  Times:  Gordon  White 

Oklahoman:  Volney  Meece 

Pasadena  Independent  Star  News:  Joe  Hendrickson 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune:  John  Mooney 
Tucson  Citizen:  Carl  Porter 

United  Press  International:  Jonh  Griffin,  Darrel  Mack 
Waco  Tribune:  Dave  Campbell 
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OPENING  BUSINESS  SESSION 
Monday,  January  11,  1971 

The  opening  session  of  the  Sixty-Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  convened  in  Ballroom  A  of 
the  Astroworld  Hotel,  Houston,  Texas,  at  10:10  a.m.,  Harry  M.  Cross, 
professor  of  law,  University  of  Washington,  and  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation,  presiding. 

1.  OPENING  REMARKS 

President  Cross:  Those  of  you  who  have  registered  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  Convention  Program  have  realized  that  it  is  considerably 
larger  than  usual.  If  you  have  had  a  chance  to  look  at  it  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  pink  pages  in  the  back  are  the  reprint  of  the  current 
1970-71  Manual.  The  green  pages  in  the  center  are  the  Revised  Con¬ 
stitution,  Bylaws  and  Interpretations  adopted  by  the  Council  in  August 
under  the  authority  of  the  resolution  adopted  last  year.  The  yellow 
pages  contain  the  proposed  legislation  which,  as  approved,  will  become 
active  August  1,  next,  as  will  the  Revised  Constitution  and  Bylaws 
except  as  the  Convention  determines  to  make  a  change  effective  im¬ 
mediately. 

On  page  23,  in  Amendment  No.  17,  there  was  an  inadvertent  omis¬ 
sion.  Before  the  bold-faced  proposed  additions  or  amendments,  the 
present  language,  “or  Association-approved  conference  or  institutional 
tables”  was  omitted.  That  was  inadvertent  and  it  should,  of  course,  be 

read  as  being  there.  A 

On  page  30,  Proposal  No.  32,  has  been  publicized  in  the  NCAA 
News,  but  it  was  not  in  the  Official  Notice  you  received  earlier.  It 
was  concluded  that  it  should  be  brought  to  the  Convention  as  the  more 
important  interpretations  customarily  are. 

There  are  some  corrections  in  the  Revised  Constitution  and  Bylaws 
which  was  sent  to  you  on  September  15  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention. 

On  page  7,  Constitution  1- (3) -(f),  in  the  fifth  line,  where  it  reads 
“school  unless  he  has  been  in  residence  a  minimum  of  one  academic 
term,”  there  has  been  added  there  the  words,  “a  minimum  of”  as  a 
matter  of  editorial  refinement. 

On  page  77,  there  was  an  inadvertent  carry-over  reference  to  *B 
average  in  the  O.I.  402,  which  should  be  2.500. 

On  page  85,  O.I.  412,  should  read,  in  part,  as  follows: 

.  .  or  on  a  test  available  to  prospective  students  generally 
which  is  administered  on  the  college  or  university  campus  under 
the  authority  of  the  SAT  or  ACT  service  ” 

You  will  recall,  we  purposely  eliminated  the  possibility  of  the  local 
SAT  or  ACT  test. 

On  page  101,  Bylaw  7-(2)-(f)-(l),  the  original  second  sentence  in 
that  paragraph  was  improperly  omitted.  That  is:  “At  least  four  of  the 
eleven  members  shall  be  elected  from  the  College  Division  members 


and  at  least  four  elected  from  the  University  Division  members.” 

These  are  the  only  editorial  changes  or  omissions  that  were  found 
in  the  most  recent  attempt  to  make  sure  it  is  all  in  proper  form. 

2.  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

William  J.  Flynn  (Boston  College):  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 
The  Constitution  provides  that  the  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  submit 
to  this  Annual  Convention  a  report  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  which  ended  August  31.  Also,  I  will 
provide  information  on  the  status  of  the  Association’s  membership. 

Francis  A.  Wright  and  Company,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  has  per¬ 
formed  an  audit  of  the  Association’s  financial  status  for  the  period 
beginning  September  1,  1969,  and  terminating  August  31,  1970.  This 
report  will  be  found  on  pages  110-119  of  the  1969-70  Annuat  Reports, 
a  copy  of  which  is  available  to  each  delegate  at  the  registration  desk. 
The  financial  examination  was  supplemented  by  audit  reports  fur¬ 
nished  by  certified  public  accountants  in  New  York  City  and  Phoenix, 
these  organizations  reviewing  the  financial  operations  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Collegiate  Sports  Services  and  the  College  Athletics  Publishing 
Service,  respectively. 

For  the  1969-70  year,  the  NCAA’s  total  assets  amounted  to  $1,397,- 
618.57  as  compared  to  $1,469,760.22  for  1968-69,  a  difference  of  $72,- 
142.  The  decrease  in  assets  can  be  attributed  to:  (1)  a  decrease  in  the 
value  of  investments;  (2)  a  decrease  in  cash  on  hand,  and  (3)  the  sale 
of  securities  at  losses.  The  decrease  in  the  value  of  investments  and 
sale  of  securities  at  losses  are  self-explanatory  and  the  decrease  in 
cash  on  hand  resulted  from  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  proposed 
building  in  the  amount  of  $210,000. 

The  general  income  for  the  1969-70  year  was  $695,080.58  as  against 
$741,699.88  in  1968-69,  a  decrease  of  $46,619.30.  General  operating  ex¬ 
penses  amounted  to  $611,191.92  as  against  $501,940.78  in  1968-69. 
Smaller  income  came  about  primarily  as  a  result  of  decreases  in  reve¬ 
nue  from  the  film  service  and  income  from  investments.  Expenses  in¬ 
creased  as  a  result  of  general  inflationary  pressures,  increase  in  staff 
in  the  executive  office  and  additional  meetings.  You  would  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  the  Association’s  executive  office  was  responsible 
for  handling  in  excess  of  $2,500,000  in  1969-70. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  Association’s  two  reserves,  Funded  Cash 
and  Investment  Trust.  The  Funded  Cash  is  covered  in  full  by  cash  or 
immediately  marketable  securities  and  currently  amounts  to  $65,010. 
The  Investment  Trust,  formerly  in  two  separate  accounts,  has  been 
consolidated  and  presently  amounts  to  $409,359.19.  In  1968-69,  the  In¬ 
vestment  Trust  totaled  $459,978.71.  The  decrease  of  $50,619.52  can  be 
attributed  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the  stock  market. 

During  1969-70,  the  Association  purchased  approximately  3.4  acres 
of  land  in  Mission,  Kansas.  This  land  will  be  the  site  of  the  NCAA’s 
proposed  building  now  in  the  planning  stage.  The  purchase  was  made 
on  a  cash  basis  and  is  indicated  by  the  investment  in  the  National 
Collegiate  Realty  Corporation  under  “Other  Assets.” 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Association’s  membership  continues 
to  grow  and  now  totals  747  members,  an  increase  of  3.8  per  cent  over 
1969.  This  3.8  per  cent  is  the  largest  increase  since  1957.  There  are  645 
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active  members,  44  allied  members,  32  associate  members  and  26  affili¬ 
ated  members* 

New  members  which  joined  during  the  past  year  are  as  follows: 

ACTIVE 
District  1 

Nasson  College,  Springvale,  Maine 
Sacred  Heart  University,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
District  Z 

Bethany  College,  Bethany,  West  Virginia 
Elmira  College,  Elmira,  New  York 

New  York  Institute  of  Technology,  Long  Island,  New  York 
Newark  State  College,  Union,  New  Jersey 
New  York,  State  University  of,  Stony  Brook,  New  York 
Paterson  State  College,  Wayne,  New  Jersey 
District  3 

Appalachian  State  University,  Boone,  North  Carolina 
Biscayne  College,  Miami,  Florida 

Embry-Riddle  Aeronautical  Institute,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida 
Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory,  Virginia 
Miles  College,  Birmingham,  Alabama 
Mississippi  Valley  State  College,  Itta  Bena,  Mississippi 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Charlotte 
District  4 

Lake  Superior  State  College,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan 
District  5 

University  of  Missouri,  St.  Louis 
Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Simpson  College,  Indianola,  Iowa 

District  6 

University  of  Corpus  Christ!,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

District  8 

Alaska  Methodist  University,  Anchorage,  Alaska 
California  State  College,  Dominguez  Hills,  California 
Southern  Oregon  College,  Ashland,  Oregon 
ASSOCIATE 
University  of  Alabama,  Birmingham 
Indiana  Northern  University,  University  Park,  Indiana 
Lindenwood  Colleges,  St.  Charles,  Missouri 
Luther  Rice  College,  Alexandria,  Virginia 
New  Hampshire  College,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire 
Northrop  Institute  of  Technology,  Inglewood,  California 

ALLIED 

Conference  of  Midwestern  Universities 
Eastern  Intercollegiate  Gymnastic  League 
Eastern  Intercollegiate  Wrestling  Association 
Southern  Intercollegiate  Gymnastic  League 

AFFILIATED 

National  Football  Foundation  and  Hall  of  Fame 
National  Gymnastics  Judges  Association 
Mr.  President,  this  concludes  the  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer, 
including  the  printed  audit,  and  I  move  that  it  be  received. 

[The  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  voice  vote  and  approved.] 


3.  EXPLANATION  OF  VOTING  PROCEDURES 

President  Cross:  On  the  back  of  your  registration  badge  you  will  find 
a  brief  review  of  the  voting  procedure.  It  will  be  necessary  for  every¬ 
one  to  wear  a  registration  badge  to  vote  and  be  admitted  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  session. 

To  expedite  matters,  the  Chair  will  call  for  a  voice  vote  to  indicate 
the  action  of  the  Convention.  If  the  Chair  is  in  doubt,  he  will  call  for 
a  standing  vote.  After  the  Voting  Committee  has  counted  the  vote,  if 
the  result  is  close,  the  Chair  will  authorize  a  ballot  vote.  A  request  for 
a  roll  call  vote  must  be  approved  by  the  majority  of  those  in  attendance 
and  voting. 

Each  active  member  and  each  allied  member  is  entitled  to  one  vote. 
Member  institutions  may  have  more  than  one  representative  present, 
but  the  voting  delegate  has  a  white  badge  and  the  alternate  has  a  blue 
badge.  If  the  voting  delegate  is  present  he  shall  cast  the  vote.  In  his 
absence  the  alternate  is  entitled  to  vote.  Visitors  have  pink  badges 
and  members  of  the  press  have  goldenrod  badges. 

As  you  recall,  Constitutional  amendments  require  two-thirds  of 
those  present  and  voting.  That  also  applies  to  an  official  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution.  Bylaws  amendments  require  a  simple  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting  and  the  official  interpretations  of  the  Bylaws 
a  simple  majority.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  call  for  a  ballot  vote,  the 
Chair  will  indicate  which  ballot  is  to  be  used.  Each  voting  delegate 
has  been  given  a  packet  of  ballots.  The  red  ballot  and  the  red  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ballot  will  be  used  for  an  affirmative  vote,  and  the  purple 
for  a  negative  vote.  On  a  ballot  vote  the  authorized  representative  will 
cast  the  ballot,  and  for  this  purpose  the  ballots  have  been  issued  to 
the  voting  delegates  as  indicated  by  the  member  institution  or  con¬ 
ference.  If  he  is  not  present,  the  ballot  may  be  cast  by  the  alternate 
delegate.  So  if  the  voting  delegate  leaves  the  room  or  is  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  the  session,  he  should  give  the  ballots  to  his  alternate. 

There  is  provision  in  both  the  Constitution  and  the  Bylaws  for 
amending.  The  basic  provision  is  a  matter  of  protection  for  all  mem¬ 
ber  institutions,  and  that  is  that  adequate  notice  of  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  must  be  given  in  order  to  be  considered  at  this  Convention.  The 
amendment  is  transmitted  in  writing  by  the  body  proposing  it  to  the 
executive  office.  It  is  then  distributed  in  the  Official  Notice. 

A  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  may  be  amended  here 
at  the  Convention  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present  and 
voting,  provided  that  the  amendment  to  the  proposed  amendment  does 
not  increase  the  modification  of  the  constitutional  provision  to  the 
amendment. 

The  proposed  amendment  may  be  amended  within  the  scope  of  the 
Notice  that  was  distributed,  but  It  may  not  be  changed  to  enlarge  it. 

Amendments  to  proposed  amendments  must  be  submitted  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Secretary  prior  to  1:00  p.m.  tomorrow;  that  is,  the  day  pre¬ 
ceding  the  final  business  session  of  the  Convention.  If  anyone  desires 
to  amend  a  previously  circulated  amendment  it  should  be  delivered 
to  Mr.  Flynn  or  to  the  headquarters  suite  prior  to  one  tomorrow. 

As  you  recall,  we  adopted  a  resolution  in  1970  in  accordance  with 
Article  6,  Section  3,  of  the  Constitution,  which  empowered  the  Coun¬ 
cil  to  adopt  by  two-thirds  vote  a  recodified,  reorganized  and  revised 
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Constitution  and  Bylaws.  The  revised  document  as  adopted  was  cir¬ 
cularized  to  all  members  last  September,  and  it  is  this,  as  I  said  earlier, 
which  is  subject  to  amendment  at  this  Convention. 

For  approximately  two  years  the  Association’s  Long  Range  Planning 
Committee  has  discussed  the  issue  of  divided  voting  at  the  Annual 
Convention  based  on  institutional  competitive  designation.  I  am  sure 
all  of  us  have  talked  about  this  problem  from  time  to  time.  It  was 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  to  Council,  and  the  Council 
concurred,  that  it  opposed  bicameral  legislation  within  our  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Committee  noted  there  were  many  issues  which  crossed 
College  and  University  Division  lines,  and  it  would  be  inadvisable 
to  adopt  a  provision  dividing  voting. 

However,  the  Committee  and  the  Council  are  agreed  that  there 
are  matters  which  come  before  our  Convention  which  afTcct  only  a 
portion  of  our  membership  and  probably  should  be  rightfully  re¬ 
solved  by  those  institutions  involved.  Consequently,  at  the  direction 
of  the  Council,  it  is  suggested  that  the  membership  take  this  into  con¬ 
sideration  when  voting  on  an  issue.  This  is  not  an  attempt  to  restrict 
discussion  on  any  amendment.  We  believe  that  all  members  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  participate  in  the  discus¬ 
sion,  so  that  all  positions  may  be  known  and  all  possibilities  ade¬ 
quately  explored.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that  legislation  which 
pertains  only  to  a  portion  of  the  membership  may  best  be  decided  by 
those  directly  affected  by  the  proposed  legislation.  The  Council  has 
therefore  authorized  the  Chair  to  request  that  those  not  involved  in 
an  issue  abstain  from  voting.  It  is  understood  each  institution  will  have 
to  make  its  own  decision  on  the  matter  of  abstention. 

The  committees  responsible  for  the  business  of  the  Convention  are 
listed  in  the  Official  Program.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Voting,  Frank  Forbes,  is  ill  and  unable  to  be  here.  We  will  name  some¬ 
one  to  take  his  place  shortly, 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  meets  tomorrow  evening.  If  you  have  suggestions  please  get 
in  touch  with  the  appropriate  persons. 

The  mechanics  of  voting  are  outlined  in  what  I  have  just  said.  At 
the  business  session  on  Wednesday,  the  room  will  be  set  in  a  fashion 
to  give  us  eight  sections  to  facilitate  the  counting  by  our  Voting  Com¬ 
mittee.  They  are  not  intended  to  be  sections  occupied  by  persons  from 
each  respective  district.  It  is  merely  a  mechanical  change  to  simplify 
the  voting,  so  you  are  not  restrained  from  sitting  by  members  of  your 
own  district,  but  you  don’t  have  to  sit  with  them  either. 

In  the  1969-70  Annual  Reports,  the  volume  which  you  received  at 
registration,  you  will  find  the  reports  of  the  rules  and  tournament 
committees  and  the  reports  of  other  committees.  I  will  entertain  a 
motion  to  receive  those  reports  at  this  time. 

[The  motion  that  the  Annual  Reports  be  received  was  regularly 
made,  seconded,  put  to  voice  vote  and  carried  without  dissent.] 

4.  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Francis  E.  Smiley  (Colorado  School  of  Mines):  Mr.  President,  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association:  The  NCAA  Executive  Committee,  elected 
annually  by  the  Association’s  Council,  consists  of  seven  members  plus 
the  President,  Secretary-Treasurer  and  Vice-President-At-Large.  This 


Committee  is  responsible  for  administering  the  Association’s  business 
and  financial  affairs,  including  the  conduct  of  the  National  Collegiate 
and  National  College  Division  Championship  events. 

Regretfully,  I  begin  this  report  on  a  somber  note.  Last  July,  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics  lost  one  of  its  most  respected  members  with  the 
sudden  and  untimely  passing  of  James  H.  Weaver,  commissioner  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference.  Jim  was  a  valued  member  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  His  keen  mind  was  very  helpful  in  our  deliberations 
and  his  entertaining  wit  made  the  meetings  more  enjoyable. 

The  Association’s  general  activities  continue  to  increase  and  I  trust 
that  you  find  the  NCAA  News  a  valuable  source  of  information.  It 
was  the  Committee’s  conclusion  that  the  News  would  be  more  useful 
if  it  were  printed  on  the  average  of  twice  a  month,  thus  enabling 
the  Association  to  use  the  publication  more  effectively  as  the  official 
vehicle  for  transmitting  pertinent  and  necessary  information  to  the 
membership.  It  is  important  for  all  members  to  pay  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  official  interpretations  published  in  the  News  as  this  con¬ 
stitutes  official  notice  to  the  membership. 

The  Committee  also  authorized  expansion  of  the  Association’s  ad- 
ministi  ative  staff  and  general  reorganization.  Bruce  Skinner,  recently 
of  the  University  of  Washington,  was  employed  as  editor  of  the  News. 
A.rthur  J,  Bergstrom  has  assumed  the  title  of  controller  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  administering  the  Association’s  finances.  Warren  S.  Brown 
has  leplaced  Art  as  secretary  to  the  Committee  on  Infractions  and 
basically  is  responsible  for  interpretations.  A  full-time  investigator 
has  been  employed  for  the  enforcement  program. 

The  Association  intends  to  increase  its  promotion  of  NCAA  cham¬ 
pionship  events.  Grayle  W.  Howlett  lll  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
was  employed  last  August  as  promotion  director. 

Our  executive  director,  Walter  Byers,  was  named  to  serve  as  pro¬ 
gram  director  for  the  NCAA  football  television  series  replacing  Asa 
S.  Bushnell,  who  has  retired.  Asa  performed  admirably,  as  you  would 
expect,  in  his  position  as  program  director,  and  the  Association  is  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  his  many  years  of  outstanding  service.  Thomas  C. 
Hansen,  in  addition  to  his  public  relations  duties,  will  assist  Walter 
in  administering  the  television  program. 

After  the  Council  approved  NCAA  membership  in  the  National 
Operating  Committee  on  Standards  for  Athletic  Equipment,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  authorized  a  financial  grant  to  assist  that  organiza¬ 
tion  with  its  work.  Other  members  include  the  National  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  Athletic  Association,  the  National  Federation  of  State  High  School 
Athletic  Associations,  the  American  College  Health  Association,  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the  Athletic  Goods  Manufacturing 
Association.  NOCSAE  is  a  nonprofit  corporation  formed  to  conduct 
research  in  specific  areas  in  an  effort  to  establish  acceptable  standards 
for  athletic  equipment.  The  first  project  is  concerned  with  football 
helmets  to  curtail  head  and  neck  injuries. 

We  are  happy  to  report  that  the  National  Summer  Youth  Sports 
Program  was  even  more  successful  in  1970  than  during  its  initial 
year  of  1969.  A  total  of  98  institutions  in  54  cities  participated  and 
many  others  indicated  interest,  but  could  not  be  accommodated  due 
to  lack  of  funds.  More  than  36,000  young  people  enjoyed  the  program 
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on  a  regular  basis.  Total  cost  amounted  to  $5,376,000.  The  Federal 
Government  provided  $2,980,000  and  the  participating  institutions  con¬ 
tributed  $2,396,000.  This  is  a  significant  and  important  program  and 
we  hope  it  can  be  expanded  in  1971. 

A  part  of  the  educational  aspect  of  the  NSYSP  concerned  drug  abuse. 
Both  the  Executive  Committee  and  Council  have  endorsed  Associa¬ 
tion  involvement  in  an  educational  program  on  drugs.  We  believe  that 
there  are  a  number  of  outstanding  people  in  college  athletics  who  can 
assume  a  leadership  role  in  opposing  the  nontherapeutic  use  of  drugs. 
A  committee  was  appointed  and  is  at  work  on  this  project  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Bob  Pritchard.  The  committee  has  scheduled  a  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  combined  meeting  of  faculty  representatives  and  ath¬ 
letic  directors  tomorrow  morning. 

Last  year’s  Executive  Committee  report  stated  that  the  Investment 
Study  Committee  had  been  requested  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of 
constructing  a  building  to  house  the  Association’s  executive  head¬ 
quarters.  As  a  result,  the  Association  has  purchased  3.4  acres  of  land 
in  Johnson  County,  Kansas,  and  has  engaged  an  architectural  firm  to 
proceed  with  plans  for  a  headquarters  building.  Once  the  architects 
have  progressed  to  the  point  that  we  could  ask  for  construction  bids, 
the  Executive  Committee  will  review  the  Association’s  financial  status 
before  deciding  when  to  proceed  with  construction.  It  is  planned  to 
consolidate  our  publishing  operation,  now  in  Phoenix,  with  our  head¬ 
quarters  operation. 

For  several  years,  the  Executive  Committee  and  Council  reports 
have  mentioned  the  progress  of  the  various  sports  federations  in  which 
the  NCAA  is  a  member.  During  1970,  there  were  two  significant  ac¬ 
complishments  which  are  destined  to  improve  amateur  athletics  in 
this  country. 

Last  October,  the  International  Gymnastics  Federation,  known  as 
FIG,  formally  recognized  the  United  States  Gymnastics  Federation  as 
the  United  States  member,  and  the  USGF  has  assumed  its  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  the  international  franchise  holder  in  the  sport  of 
gymnastics.  The  USGF  has  already  done  much  to  improve  the  sport 
of  gymnastics  domestically  and  we  are  confident  that  it  will  be  a 
worthy  representative  internationally.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
USGF  must  be  credited  to  its  energetic  and  imaginative  executive 
director,  Frank  Bare. 

In  July,  the  International  Wrestling  Federation,  known  as  FILA, 
voted  to  disaffiliate  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  as  the  United  States 
member  in  that  organization.  The  president  of  FILA  recommended 
that  the  United  States  Wrestling  Federation  and  the  AAU  form  a  com¬ 
mission  to  serve  as  this  country’s  international  representative  in  the 
sport  of  wrestling  for  an  interim  period  not  to  exceed  two  years.  The 
United  States  Wrestling  Federation  has  made  significant  progress  in 
its  brief  history  and  its  impact  on  the  sport  of  wrestling  is  already 
being  recognized  internationally.  For  example,  the  USWF  will  host 
the  national  wrestling  team  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  series  of  matches 
in  March. 

The  Basketball,  Baseball  and  Track  and  Field  Federations  also  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  steady  progress  which  bodes  well  for  the  future. 

Turning  to  matters  related  to  the  conduct  of  NCAA  championship 


evenls,  the  Association  negotiated  a  new  two-year  contract  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  for  the  rights  to  the  1971  and  1972 
National  Collegiate  Basketball  Championship.  The  Association  will 
receive  a  33  per  cent  increase  in  television  rights  fees  and  total  tele- 
vision  income  for  the  basketball  tournament  in  1971  and  1972  is  esti- 
mated  at  approximately  $1.5  million. 

Lack  of  interest  and  participation  caused  the  Executive  Committee 
Championships  SP°nSOrShiP  °f  ^  National  Collegiate  Trampoline 
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NCAA*™"  .W,U  pr?vlde  assistance  to  members  who  serve  as  hosts  to 

fssunfe  the  ,S  f  *”  ®  deflcit-  Under  the  formula,  the  NCAA  will 

When  an  additionafAr.fS  33  ,may  be  necessary  to  offset  a  deficit. 

add,t,p"al  defiF,t  remains,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  hospitality, 
and  °‘h®r-SOClaI  activities,  the  Association  shall  assume  50 
Mciation.  f  SUCh  defiCU  UP  t0  8  maximum  of  $50°  in  cost  to  the  As- 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
be  accepted  and  approved,  including  the  detailed  accounting  of  our 
activities  as  recorded  in  the  1969-70  Annual  Reports.  This  does  not 
include  revisions  of  Executive  Regulations.  They  will  be  voted  upon 
separately  on  Wednesday.  Up0n 

[The  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  voice  vote  and  carried.] 

5.  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

(VaTlparaiso  University):  Mr.  President  and  Mem- 

on  h.hVlf  ^rC1A  -  • 13  ,my  Privilege  t0  appcar  bcfore  you  today 
on  behalf  of  the  Association’s  Council.  As  you  know,  the  Council  is 

Conventions^  ^  P°hCy  °f  Association  in  the  interim  between 

.  !?7°  "^3  an  extremeIy  busy  one  for  your  Council.  A  re- 

view  of  the  Council  minutes  as  contained  in  the  1969-70  Annual  Re- 
ports  will  {jrovide  you  with  some  understanding  of  the  scope  of  our 
activity.  You  should  have  received  the  Annual  Reports  at  the  time 

onUpag«  SOo  88nd  minUt6S  °f  the  C°Uncil  mectings  ma>'  ba  £™nd 

During  the  year,  we  were  stunned  by  the  death  of  Raymond  T 
Ellickson  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  who  served  as  District  Eight 
vice-president.  Robley  Williams  of  the  University  of  California 

Berkeley,  was  named  to  take  Ray’s  place.  ’ 
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Last  January’s  report  of  the  Council  emphasized  the  financial  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  intercollegiate  athletics.  During  the  past  year  the 
Association  completed  an  extensive  study  titled  An  Analysis  of  Rev¬ 
enues,  Expenses  and  Management  Accounting  Practices  of  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Athletic  Programs,  At  this  time  the  Council  would  like 
to  thank  our  colleague,  Arthur  W.  Nebel,  and  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  for  their  significant  contributions  which  made  the  study  possible. 

The  results  of  the  survey  emphasized  what  has  become  all  too  ap¬ 
parent — expenses  are  increasing  far  more  rapidly  than  income.  A 
significant  factor,  however,  is  that  for  most  of  us  our  average  total 
operating  expense  has  increased  more  than  100  per  cent  during  the 
last  ten  years. 

One  of  the  more  significant  conclusions  of  the  survey  is  that  expense 
reduction  is  impaired  by  the  administrative  competitiveness  among 
institutions  related  to  the  size  and  operating  methods  of  an  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletic  program.  “Keeping  up  with  the  Joneses”  can  be  an 
expensive  proposition.  As  a  result,  when  we  should  be  considering  the 
development  of  a  more  extended  athletic  program,  too  often  we  are 
curtailing  the  budgets  of  some  sports  because  we  feel  we  should  spend 
more  on  those  sports  which  gain  the  most  spectator  attention. 

The  study  indicated  that  several  of  the  expense  items  with  which 
we  are  familiar  could  be  controlled  through  institutional  policy  and/or 
NCAA  and  conference  legislation.  Consequently,  there  were  several 
suggestions  which  are  deserving  of  consideration  including:  (l)  estab¬ 
lishing  grant-in-aid  amounts  on  a  need  basis;  (2)  establishing  a  maxi¬ 
mum  limit  on  the  number  of  grants-in-aid;  (3)  regulating  campus 
visits  by  prospective  student-athletes;  (4)  curtailing  the  recruiting  ex¬ 
penses  of  member  institutions;  (5)  establishing  a  national  letter-of- 
intent;  (6)  considering  the  possibility  of  limiting  the  grants-in-aid  to 
a  maximum  period  of  one  year,  and  (7)  the  possibility  of  establishing 
limitations  on  athletic  squad  sizes  for  travel  purposes. 

This  brings  us  to  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Financial 
Aid.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  this 
Committee  because  you  have  read  them,  discussed  them  and  this 
afternoon  at  the  round  table  session  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
probe  the  report  in  depth. 

Your  Council  believes  that  the  Financial  Aid  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  our  respected  Secretary-Treasurer,  Bill  Flynn,  has 
made  a  most  significant  contribution.  There  is  no  legislation  proposed 
at  this  Convention  designed  to  implement  the  Committee's  recom¬ 
mendations.  The  reaction  of  the  membership  to  the  various  proposals 
will  serve  as  a  guide  in  future  deliberations  by  the  Council. 

We  hope  when  you  return  home  you  will  give  serious  thought  to 
the  merits  of  the  Financial  Aid  Committee’s  recommendations,  not 
only  for  your  institution  but  for  intercollegiate  athletics  in  general. 

Another  question  which  will  be  decided  at  this  Convention  relates 
to  college  athletics’  position  as  a  respectable  part  of  the  college  com¬ 
munity. 

Bylaw  4-6- (b),  more  popularly  referred  to  as  the  1.600  rule,  was 
adopted  on  January  13,  1965.  The  basis  for  its  adoption  was  to  insure 
that  students  representing  NCAA  member  institutions  in  intercol¬ 
legiate  athletic  competition — and  especially  in  NCAA  championship 
events — are,  in  fact,  representative  of  the  student  bodies  of  their  in- 
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stitutions  not  only  athletically  but  academically. 

The  basic  premise  for  adoption  of  this  legislation  is  still  sound. 
This  legislation  does  not  attempt  to  control  admissions  practices,  but 
the  Association’s  membership  through  the  past  five  years  has  held  the 
view  it  is  reasonable  to  require  the  student-athlete  to  be,  in  fact,  a 
representative  student. 

The  Council  continues  to  support  Bylaw  4-6- (b)  and  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  should  be  repealed.  The  Committee  on  Academic  Testing 
and  Requirements,  which  has  been  responsible  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  the  1.600  rule,  and  the  Council  have  been  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  problems  of  member  institutions,  especially  the  desire 
to  provide  more  opportunity  to  those  students  who  are  considered  dis¬ 
advantaged. 

The  Council-sponsored  amendments  to  Bylaws  4-6- (b)  appear  in 
your  Convention  Program.  It  is  anticipated  the  Council  will  have 
further  comment  on  this  question  before  the  district  meetings. 

Basically,  it  is  not  the  Council’s  intention  to  modify  the  rule  to  en¬ 
able  sub-predictors  to  compete  immediately.  But  once  a  young  man 
proves  himself  to  be  a  worthy  student,  he  would  then  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate.  Meanwhile,  he  would  be  entitled  to  receive  finan¬ 
cial  aid  if  it  were  totally  unrelated  to  his  athletic  ability. 

The  Council  does  not  believe  it  is  wrong  to  attempt  to  insure  that  a 
young  man  has  as  much  opportunity  to  gain  a  degree  as  he  does  to 
compete  in  intercollegiate  athletics,  and  that  is  what  the  1.600  rule 
encourages,  academic  achievement. 

The  Council  is  again  proposing  an  amendment  which  would  enable 
the  Council  and  the  Convention  to  review  the  actions  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  various  rules  committees. 

Please  note  that  this  year’s  amendment  provides  that  if  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  after  consultation  with  the  rules  committee  involved, 
determines  that  a  rule  is  not  appropriate  for  financial  or  other  ad¬ 
ministrative  reasons,  the  Executive  Committee  may  recommend  to  the 
Council  that  such  a  rule  be  revoked  or  suspended.  The  Council  will 
then  receive  the  opinions  of  the  rules  committee  and  the  Executive 
Committee  and  may  make  a  decision  to  either  revoke  or  suspend  the 
rule  or  deny  the  Executive  Committee’s  request  for  reconsideration. 

Remember  that  Council  actions  are  subject  to  review  by  the  mem¬ 
bership.  This  amendment  is  designed  to  require  that  the  rules  com¬ 
mittees  come  under  the  same  system  of  checks  and  balances  as  are 
all  other  committees  of  the  Association.  We  do  not  feel  that  this  is 
unreasonable,  nor  do  we  feel  that  it  is  an  infringement  upon  the  tra¬ 
ditional  operation  of  the  Association’s  various  rules  committees. 

In  summary,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  committee  of  the  NCAA 
should  have  a  separate,  autonomous  role,  removed  from  review  by  the 
institutions  which  hold  membership  in  the  NCAA. 

College  and  high  school  football  again  has  been  placed  in  the  po¬ 
sition  of  defending  itself  from  the  actions  of  professional  football  and 
specifically,  professional  football  telecasts.  A  federal  statute  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  1962,  and  subsequently  amended  when  the 
two  professional  football  leagues  merged,  affords  certain  protection 
from  professional  football  telecasts  to  the  high  schools  and  colleges 
The  law  stipulates  that  the  pros  cannot  telecast  within  75  miles  of  a 
high  school  or  college  game  on  Friday  night  or  all  day  Saturday  com- 
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mencing  the  second  weekend  in  September  and  continuing  through 
the  second  weekend  in  December.  The  National  Football  League  con¬ 
tends  that  the  law  does  not  apply  to  those  games  which  are  carried  on 
a  local  or  regional  basis  and  not  telecast  by  major  networks. 

The  NCAA,  as  well  as  the  National  Federation  of  State  High  School 
Athletic  Associations  and  the  National  Junior  College  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion,  strongly  disagree.  Actual  incidents  prove  that  a  professional  foot¬ 
ball  telecast  by  only  one  or  two  stations  on  a  Friday  night  can  seri¬ 
ously  damage  attendance  at  numerous  high  school  games  being  played 
concurrently  in  the  area  of  the  telecast. 

We  plan  to  pursue  this  matter  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  assure 
that  school-college  football  has  adequate  protection  on  Friday  nights 
and  Saturday. 

There  are  many  other  important  matters  which  came  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Council  in  1970  but,  in  the  interest  of  time,  let  me  briefly 
summarize  only  two  additional  matters. 

The  Council,  in  response  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sixty- 
Fourth  Annual  Convention,  has  proceeded  with  the  revision  of  the 
Constitution  and  Bylaws.  We  express  our  thanks  to  our  long-time 
friend  and  colleague,  George  Young,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  for  his  efforts  and  also  to  Louis  J.  Spry,  the  NCAA’s  director 
of  research. 

The  revised  Constitution  and  Bylaws,  subject  to  amendment  at  this 
Convention,  will  become  effective  on  August  1,  1971. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  the  amateur  ice  hockey  programs  in 
Canada  has  provided  sufficient  evidence  for  the  Council  to  sponsor 
several  amendments  designed  to  insure  that  Canadian  student-ath¬ 
letes  are  subject  to  professional  rulings  comparable  to  those  enforced 
upon  American  students. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  take  this  opportunity,  on  behalf  of  my  fellow 
Council  members,  to  thank  you  and  your  fellow  officer,  Bill  Flynn,  for 
the  significant  contributions  you  have  made  to  intercollegiate  athletics 
during  the  past  two  years.  We  have  benefited  greatly  from  your  guid¬ 
ance  and  leadership. 

This  concludes  my  report  and  I  again  call  the  Convention’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  record  of  the  Council’s  meetings  contained  in  the  Annual 
Reports.  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  Council  for  1970  be  received 
and  approved,  except  for  those  interpretations  printed  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Program  which  will  be  voted  upon  separately  Wednesday. 

[The  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  voice  vote  and  carried.] 

6.  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MEMORIAL  RESOLUTIONS 

John  J.  Horgan  (Seton  Hall  University):  Mr.  President  and  Gentle¬ 
men:  The  tragedy  and  shock  of  1970  struck  Wichita  State  University 
and  Marshall  University  and  all  of  us  in  intercollegiate  athletics.  We 
all  were  deeply  saddened  and  we  all  offer  our  deepest  consolation  to 
those  two  universities. 

May  I  ask  this  membership,  if  you  would,  please,  to  stand  for  a  few 
seconds  in  that  concept. 

[The  assembly  rose  and  stood  in  silent  tribute  in  memory  of  those 
representatives  of  the  two  universities  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  air¬ 
plane  accidents.] 

Thank  you.  The  Memorial  Resolutions  Committee  for  1970  presents 
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to  the  Convention  the  following  names  of  those  who  have  passed  away 
during  the  year  1970. 

C.  J.  Alderson,  University  of  Texas 

M.  Beal  Banks,  Hartwick  College 

Myron  Begeman,  University  of  Texas,  Austin 

Deke  Brackett,  Marshall  University 

Raymond  J.  Brancheau,  New  Mexico  Western  University 

Frank  B.  Bridges,  Baylor  University 

Harry  C.  Byrd,  University  of  Maryland 

A1  Carilli,  Marshall  University 

Felton  G.  Clark,  Southern  University 

Zora  G.  Clevenger,  Indiana  University 

A.  Worth  Collins,  Baldwin- Wallace  College 

W.  Anthony  Comerford,  Boston  College 

Russell  Cook,  Drake  University 

Sam  Corenswet,  Sr.,  Sugar  Bowl 

Henry  Crisp,  University  of  Alabama 

Dudley  DeGroot,  University  of  New  Mexico 

Lilburn  J.  Dimmitt,  Texas  A&M  University 

Henry  J.  (Harry)  Downes,  Boston  College 

A.  Bernard  Drought,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 

Raymond  T.  Ellickson,  University  of  Oregon 

Floyd  H.  Farmer,  Wichita  State  University 

Douglas  Fessenden,  San  Francisco  State  College 

Brutus  Hamilton,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Richard  E.  Hanley,  Northwestern  University 

Charles  Harper,  University  of  Alabama 

John  Heldman,  University  of  Louisville 

Bill  Henry,  Los  Angeles  Coliseum 

Robert  Ingalls,  University  of  Connecticut 

Richard  Jamerson,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Wilhelm  Kristian  Janson,  Luther  College 

Dan  Jessee,  Trinity  University 

Albert  C.  Katzenmeyer,  Wichita  State  University 

Charles  E.  Kautz,  Marshall  University 

Joe  Kirk,  LaSalle  College 

Robert  Kirkpatrick,  Wichita  State  University 

Donald  Kirsch,  University  of  Oregon 

Kenneth  B.  Knox,  Southeast  Missouri  State  College 

Joe  Lapchick,  St.  John’s  University 

Robert  Henry  “Bob”  Lee,  Southern  University 

Carney  Laslie,  University  of  Alabama 

Walter  J.  Livingston,  Denison  University 

Frank  Loria,  Marshall  University 

Branch  McCracken,  Indiana  University 

James  McLane,  Alfred  University 

Richard  C.  Madison,  Swarthmore  College 

Gene  Morehouse,  Marshall  University 

James  Moss,  Marshall  University 

William  (Doc)  Newton,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Bryan  O’Connors,  Marshall  University 

Bernard  P.  Oakes,  University  of  Colorado 

Irving  Olin,  Brandeis  University 
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Bennie  Owen,  University  of  Oklahoma 

Richard  Papenguth,  Purdue  University 

Max  (Skipper)  Patrick,  Missouri  Valley  Conference 

Dan  C.  Peden,  Ohio  University 

Herbert  Read,  Western  Michigan  University 

Henry  N.  Peters,  Bucknell  University 

Thomas  A.  Reeves,  Wichita  State  University 

J.  Earl  Rudder,  Texas  A&M  University 

Percy  L.  Sadler,  Lehigh  University 

Herman  E.  Sayger,  Heidelberg  College 

Oswald  (Ossie)  Salem,  Springfield  College 

Delos  C.  Schock,  Princeton  University 

Clark  Shaughnessy,  Stanford  University 

Rick  Tolley,  Marshall  University 

Irl  Tubbs,  University  of  Iowa 

Douglas  Clyde  Walker,  Wake  Forest  University 

James  H.  Weaver,  Atlantic  Coast  Conference 

E.  G.  (Ted)  Whereatt,  Indiana  University 

Ben  Wilson,  Wichita  State  University 

John  L.  Wood,  Wesleyan  University 

Frank  A.  Yocum,  Western  Reserve  University 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  listing  of  those  who  have  passed  away  in 
1970.  I  submit  this  to  the  Association  for  the  proper  parchment  and  for 
condolences  to  be  sent  to  the  various  families. 

[The  meeting  recessed  at  11:35  a.m.] 


COMBINED  FACULTY  REPRESENTATIVES  AND 
ATHLETIC  DIRECTORS  ROUND  TABLE 

Monday  Afternoon,  January  11,  1971 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  two-ten  o’clock  in  Ballroom  A, 
William  J.  Flynn,  NCAA  Secretary-Treasurer  and  director  of  athletics 
at  Boston  College,  presiding. 

Chairman  Flynn:  Gentlemen,  I  am  Bill  Flynn,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Financial  Aid. 

One  of  the  members  last  night  said  to  me,  “You  and  the  Committee 
did  a  lot  of  work  to  cause  one  hell  of  an  argument.”  [Laughter]  As 
long  as  I  can  remember,  people  have  discussed  the  possibility  that  it 
might  be  in  the  best  interest  of  intercollegiate  athletics  to  have 
financial  aid  based  on  need,  and  also  that  it  might  be  also  best  if 
there  were  some  limit  set  on  the  number  of  people  you  can  aid  in  a 
particular  sport. 

The  Council  decided  to  appoint  the  Committee  on  Financial  Aid  to 
investigate  and  consider  this  subject  more  thoroughly.  The  members 
of  the  Committee,  I  assure  you,  have  no  crusade  for  this  particular 
cause.  We  are  going  to  present  it  to  you  and  we  want  you  to  discuss 
it,  to  study  it,  to  give  us  your  ideas  and  then  we  will  make  a  final 
report. 

You  all  have  received  the  Committee’s  Preliminary  Report.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  will  present  different  parts  of  this  report. 

I  want  to  introduce  the  Committee  members  who  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  on  this  report: 

John  Bateman,  head  football  coach,  Rutgers  University, 

Jack  Friel,  commissioner,  Big  Sky  Athletic  Conference. 

Boyd  McWhorter,  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia. 

Seaver  Peters,  director  of  athletics,  Dartmouth  College. 

Ed  Sherman,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education, 
Muskingum  College. 

Rix  Snyder,  director  of  special  programs  and  former  dean  of  ad¬ 
missions,  Stanford  University, 

Willis  Tate,  president,  Southern  Methodist  University,  could  not 
be  with  us  this  morning. 

Fannie  Vaughan,  our  recording  secretary  from  the  NCAA  office. 

In  addition,  Walter  Byers  sat  in  on  all  of  our  meetings  as  did  Harry 
Cross,  president  of  the  NCAA. 

Forest  Evashevski  attended  several  meetings  until  he  left  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics,  and  Asa  Bushnell  attended  until  illness  restricted 
his  travel. 

Another  individual  not  at  the  podium,  Bill  Reed,  commissioner  of 
the  Big  Ten  Conference,  attended  all  but  our  first  meeting  and  was 
of  great  help  to  us. 

Jack  Sawyer,  faculty  representative  of  Wake  Forest  University. 
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t!es  m  with  the  need  principle  which  will  h„  !r  “S'  lis'  of  course, 
Third;  the  stockpiling  of  athletic  talent  hv  f^scus®ed  ?n  detail  later, 
are  more  affluent  or  working  under  nn  r  tboso  institutions  which 
the  Committee  felt  this  would  "n  some  ^410"'  Man-V  “ember,  of 
fairer  and  would  provide  opportunUiesL^  *  the  compotition 
actively  in  this  sport.  PP  U‘es  for  more  People  to  participate 

of  many.  Thi^woul^concenfra^e^our^ec  °  P°int  in  lhc  minds 
areas  rather  than  the  shotgun  anoroach  aCrU1.t.,ng'  however,  in  givcn 
The  members  of  the  Committee  fnw^ h  sometimes  now  used. 

you  would  be  less  likely  to  have  a  fmst^tedTthl  »  lestrictod  "umber 
regard  to  his  not  being  able  to  narti.-iimt^  thietc  on  J^ur  hands  in 
the  case  may  be.  pa,tlupate  or  cut  it  academically,  as 

alien 'or  foreign  ^rT'regard"!?  atWett  Whcre  nced  is  ‘"deed 

academician,  it  is  not^ien  in  J^gard  Sp#eak,n*  as  an 

on  the  campus,  national  merit  being  one  in^niTis^uS^h 
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by  sweeping  the  athletic  grant-in-aid  into  the  mainstream  of  the 
common  type  of  scholarship  on  your  campus  will  put  a  better  posture 

scholars Wps681316  athletlcs  and  provide  more  funds  for  other  types  of 

No.  6.  If  any  legislation  comes  about  in  any  of  the  three  areas  which 
WVre.u  SCUSS?ng’.  1‘  wiH  have  to  be  enacted  on  a  national  basis 
rather  than  an  institutional  or  conference  basis. 

The  first  part  of  this  report  points  out  the  crisis  that  faces  higher 
education.  This  section  is  based  on  a  report  which  will  give  most 
academic  administrators  nightmares.  The  now  famous  Carnegie  Re- 

pvorv  LrfT  CrT  .m  Education.”  has  brought  to  the  attention  of 
every  institution  that  we  are  indeed  in  economic  straits  when  it 
comes  to  higher  education.  This  report  takes  41  institutions  as  sam¬ 
ples— private,  public,  large,  small.  Of  these  41  institutions,  only  12 
the  report  concluded  were  not  then  in  financial  difficulties  or  headed 

!”  *1  =n,?lreC!10n’  and  taking  some  2300  Institutions  they  concluded 
that  1500  of  these  were  either  in  financial  difficulty  or  headed  in  that 
direction. 

athletics’  as  you  gentlemen  well  know,  is  constantly 
“  l,.1,11  f™m  ™any'  many  sources  and  has  to  justify  its  existence 
vpTv  rfif«ern  day-  l  spend  m°st  of  my  time  doing  this,  but  I  find  it 
very  difficult  if  not  impossible  when  I  am  called  upon  as  a  dean  to 

thp  f  „°UH  lhf  budfiet;  t0  give  walk'ng  papers  to  some  members  of 
the  faculty,  to  curtail  some  programs,  to  eliminate  altogether  some 
programs,  not  to  realize  that  we  must  economize  across-the-board, 
i  feel  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  if  people  who  are  interested  in 
intercollegiate  athletics  and  its  welfare  are  not  willing  to  show  that 
they  are  concerned  about  spiraling  costs,  and  make  a  bona  fide  at- 
lempt  to  do  something  about  it,  then  people  who  are  not  as  sympa¬ 
thetic  or  as  knowledgeable  about  intercollegiate  athletics  will  come 
in  and  do  it  for  them. 

..  The  >dea  of  one-platoon  football  was  never  a  matter  of  considera- 
tion.  We  started  from  economics,  competition,  and  the  other  broad 
philosophical  principles  that  we  have,  and  for  this  reason,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  we  enact  something  that  will  show  the  entire  academic 
community  that  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  is  con- 
cerned  about  the  economic  aspect  of  higher  education 
Rixford  K  Snyder  (Stanford  University):  The  elements  of  the 
problem  to  which  this  Committee  has  addressed  itself  are  set  forth 
dramatically  in  the  appendices  which  are  numbered  I,  II  and  III  of 
the  Preliminary  Report  of  your  Committee  which  has  been  distributed 
o  a  1  member  institutions  of  the  NCAA  and  copies  of  which  are  in 
the  lobby  outside  this  meeting  room. 

There  is  of  course  the  element  of  rising  costs  which  arc  being 

ThoeT?Ced  year  and  in  every  segment  of  our  national  fiber8 

frnmthl  wh,ch.  ,s  presented  in  these  three  graphs  was  obtained 
from  the  comprehensive  financial  study  made  by  the  NCAA  of  all  its 

to  aU  members  in  July  197°'  and  again  debuted 

I  have  removed  appendix  I  from  the  back  of  my  book.  It  lists  in 
five  bargraphs,  the  dollar  and  percentage  increase  of  costs  for  Inter- 
co  egiate  athletics  from  1960  to  1969.  The  figures  were  presented  for 
five  categories  of  institutions  within  the  NCAA.  Category  A  at  the 
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football.  The  distinction  between  Pat"3  10  ^  ColIege  Division  I  in 

distinctions  bctwoo^classB’and'cHs^r"  C‘?1,ege  Division  II.  The 
extent  and  na  ^e  0f  he  r  Bfants  n  au  are  baf,ed  primariIy  on  the 
dCpr^e  °*  their  competitivene^in^o'otifan.  8S  We"  “  °n  the  relative 

intercollegiate  footbalf  bu/aro^raTV^- d°  n0t  cun'enfIy  sponsor 

tors  in  basketball  ’  a"d  WhlCh  ar°  also  not  ™j°r  competi- 

o  p  erat  i  n  g*  exp  e  ns  os'  fo  NCAA ' m  e  mb  r  r  ‘h*  exception  of  Category  D| 
the  last  ten  years  STr  rl,  have  more  than  doubled  in 

sponsor  intercollegiate  football**!™  t  ’  *nst^u^ons  do  not 

the . „,a,  JSSL  £fg  -T  ,n 

ye^risaln  Ltwnte  divided^  ^  Hlustrate  how  «*  *- 
Category  A.  This  was  done  for  CaVgory"  only^  "8  ,nSt,tutions  in 

trendPovermwhich  wePas  individua^initft  r  C°St  W-S  by  inflationary 
NCAA  have  no  conTrol  but  whiS  /s  nev^°f  °r  indeed  wc  of  the 
in  the  growing  Dossibllitv  thaf  i  yerth^less  a  very  prime  factor 

'zrz  £» 

zr  9  lhs 

wcprboh,rcoKS„TnXe„rMs  ,hai  *■*  ««  -n*. 

program  is  the  area  of  financial  aid  d''*P  m,"“ll"lal«  slhletlc 

m  the  case  of  Category  B  to  24  per  cent  in  fwaf^  /n"?  82  per  cent 
We  believe  that  the  proposal™  ^  of  Category  D. 

considerable  financial  improvement  for  the^m^H^11  brlng  about 
handicap  our  athletic  nroffr^m  the  members,  would  not 

bThf fSancia!antial  l°  Which  ‘reS"31 

During ‘Secy  ^  fr™ 
year,  .wo-,.,  we  ,re  spending  HSiS‘^te“SSi^S£ 
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programs  approximately  $420,000.  We  are  on  a  modified  need  formula 
in  our  granting  of  aid  to  student-athletes.  If  we  were  to  go  to  a  full 
need  program  our  cost  would  be  $175,000.  In  short,  under  this  pro¬ 
posal  we  would  actually  be  saving  $254,000  in  student  aids  to  athletes, 
or  to  put  it  another  way,  for  every  dollar  we  are  now  spending  on 
financial  aid,  we  would  be  spending  only  40  cents. 

John  W;  Sawyer  (Wake  Forest  University):  Several  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Committee  have  had  previous  experience  on  some  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  NCAA.  This  is  my  first  major  NCAA  Committee  so 
they  were  kind  enough  to  take  the  controversial  items  and  leave  me 
with  the  insignificant  item  of  the  need  formula.  [Laughter] 

What  I  am  to  do  today  is  to  discuss  with  you  the  concept  of  financial 
aid  based  on  need  and  to  present  to  you  the  proposal  of  this  Committee 
relative  to  this  concept. 

In  this  discussion,  when  we  speak  of  financial  aid,  or  aid  or  grant- 
in-aid,  we  mean  exactly  the  same  general  type  already  governed  by 
the  NCAA  and  spelled  out  explicitly  in  its  Constitution  and  Bylaws, 
that  is,  aid  in  which  the  recipient’s  athletic  ability  was  considered  in 
some  degree  in  determining  the  award. 

Nearly  all  scholarships  for  undergraduates  in  most  institutions  are 
based  to  some  extent  upon  a  showing  of  financial  need.  This  means 
that  in  determining  the  amount  of  aid  to  be  awarded  account  is  taken 
of  the  financial  resources  of  the  recipient  and  those  from  whom  he 
derives  his  support. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  undergraduate  scholarships  which  do 
not  require  a  need  factor  to  be  considered,  and  it  is  true  that  in 
general  graduate  scholarships  are  not  based  on  need.  However,  with 
the  supply  of  graduate  students  now  exceeding  the  demand  don’t  be 
surprised  to  see  the  need  factor  apply  to  graduate  scholarships  in 
the  near  future. 

But  in  general,  only  aid  to  athletes  is  not  subject  to  need  considera¬ 
tion.  So  it  is  very  important  to  note  here  the  Committee  is  not  pro¬ 
posing  something  that  is  different  from  existing  practice  in  American 
colleges  and  universities. 

It  can  be  noted,  for  example,  that  the  College  Scholarship  Service 
and  the  American  College  Testing  Student  Need  Analysis  Service 
has  more  than  1000  institutions  of  higher  education  as  clients.  Twenty- 
two  states  have  their  own  scholarship  programs.  All  22  use  need  in 
making  their  awards. 

The  National  Merit  Scholarship  Program,  which  was  mentioned  by 
Boyd  McWhorter,  with  scholarships  in  many  institutions  throughout 
the  nation,  operates  from  the  need  basis. 

One  might  ask:  Why  have  national  legislation  on  this?  Why  not 
just  leave  it  up  to  the  individual  institutions?  Or  what  about  acting 
m  a  group,  such  as  a  conference?  This  is  exactly  what  the  Big  Ten 
Conference  did  some  years  ago,  but  the  Big  Ten  then  became  an 
island  surrounded  by  competitors  who  were  not  using  a  need  factor 
and  the  Big  Ten  was  at  a  definite  disadvantage  in  trying  to  recruit 
against  those  institutions  which  did  not  use  a  need  basis. 

This  one  illustration  is  sufficient  to  point  out  why  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  if  any  legislation  of  this  nature  is  adopted  it  must  be 
on  a  national  basis.  If  everyone  is  subject  to  the  same  limitation  no 
one  has  a  competitive  defense. 
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tions* information  siS  toSmx^iS(te?rJUS  member  insUtU‘ 
This  information  was  obLimJ, ™  R  S/?der.  gave  a  moment  ago. 
institutions,  and  without  disclosing  basls  from  several 

regions  which  they  represent  it  is^uffic?™?^  *R,°fnS(kr  6Ven  the 

Now  what  abouUhe  details’11'  behlnd  the  thunkine  of  the  Committee. 

process  can  be  made  unwieldy  it  hi  jl '  U  1S  \r.ue  that  the 
be  made  difficult  to  administer  t  *  m4ade  overcomplicated,  it  can 
Committee  is  prLfnt^  \°  avo,d  P^ells,  the 

follows  in  thisedisCcusS.  Edu^hona'l  equTvalem^r^61^  *?-. vvhat 

roomer campifs^ rates^r'double^cK  83  tUiU°n'  ^^to^fees"  board" 

mont  rr;27rpnen0errTha°tntb- 

Coj^m^ttee^reco^mends4  further^ thm^ 
supplies,  not  in  cash  b™"n  kind  un  ,^kS  and  course-related 

^atdbeaTndubdedt0then  regardless "f  n^ed^This^wouJd 

(ztz?**-  wom 

awarded  'to'a^student^  when^thletic'abilit  u?earned  Lancia,  aid  is 
taken  into  consideration  in  making  the  award^Such^-rf6  has  been 
with  other  aid  the  student  may  recefve  from  1  d‘d’  C°™blned 

semester  or  term  time,  other  scholarships  oi  granTs-  n'LTL^r^ 
sources,  together  with  t hn  en  rams- in -aid  and  like 

Thtl  rd  eqalvalent  which  was  defined  by  the  Committee 
This  piirase  expected  family  contribution”  is  simnTv  n  rf,n  ’ *• 

representing  an  amount  which  logically  and  practically  could  be^x! 
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peeled  to  be  paid  toward  educational  costs  from  available  sources  or 
sources  available  to  the  recipient. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  Committee  gives  a  very  simple  way  of 
determining  this  expected  family  contribution,  and  it  also  allows  for 
computations  for  a  self-supporting  system. 

The  computation  begins  with  a  confidential  application  form  which 
we  will  look  at  in  more  detail  in  a  moment.  It  is  printed  on  page  31 
of  our  report  as  Appendix  IV.  The  applicant  together  with  all  persons 
from  whom  he  receives  financial  support  completes  this  brief  form, 
stating  adjusted  gross  income  as  shown  on  the  Federal  income  tax 
return,  deductions  either  itemized  or  standard  10  per  cent  deduction 
as  shown  on  this  return,  and  the  number  of  exemptions  which  he  is 
claiming  in  his  return.  Only  those  three  things:  adjusted  gross  income, 
deductions,  exemptions. 

This  form  is  submitted  only  to  the  NCAA  office,  not  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  institution,  or  it  may  go  to  a  contracted  agent  of  the  NCAA 
for  computation  purposes. 

The  form  also  allows  for  listing  of  extraordinary  financial  circum¬ 
stances  which  the  applicant  believes  should  be  noted  and  which  may 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  final  computation. 

The  evaluation  procedure  is  not  complicated.  The  deductions  are 
subtracted  from  the  adjusted  gross  income.  The  remainder  is  identi¬ 
fied  as  income.  Adjusted  gross  income,  minus  deductions,  gives  net 
income. 

Then  we  go  to  the  table.  This  net  income  can  be  located  in  the 
approved  and  official  NCAA  table,  and  opposite  this  figure  in  the 
table  can  be  found  the  expected  family  contribution  listed  for  varying 
numbers  of  dependents.  We  will  take  a  closer  look  at  this  table  in  a 
moment. 

Now  the  use  of  the  adjusted  gross  income  figure  accounts  for  all 
income  of  any  type— stocks,  bonds,  wages,  salaries,  farm,  business, 
or  what  have  you.  By  using  itemized  deductions  one  can  get  relief 
for  heavy  medical  bills,  high  interest  payments,  high  taxes  and  other 
unusual  expenses.  Also — and  this  is  important — provision  is  made  for 
additional  relief  for  those  families  with  more  than  one  child  in  college. 

Once  this  expected  family  contribution  has  been  determined,  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  educational  equivalent  represents  the 
maximum  aid  which  can  be  awarded  by  an  institution,  the  difference 
between  the  expected  family  contribution  and  the  educational  equi¬ 
valent. 

For  example,  if  an  institution  has  an  educational  equivalent  of 
$3000  and  the  expected  family  contribution  is  $1000,  then  the  institu¬ 
tion  can  award  $2000  in  aid.  This  means  that  the  family  would  not 
have  to  pay  more  than  $1000,  regardless  of  which  institution  the  ap¬ 
plicant  attends.  It  costs  him  the  same  to  go  to  any  institution. 

The  evaluation  report,  which  shows  the  expected  family  contribu¬ 
tion,  will  be  sent  only  to  those  institutions  designated  by  the  appli¬ 
cant.  It  will  contain  no  financial  information  except  a  single  figure, 
such  as  $575,  which  will  represent  the  expected  family  contribution! 
No  income  figures  will  be  furnished,  so  there  is  not  a  loss  of  privacy 
in  this  connection. 

For  those  institutions  which  already  require  the  use  of  one  of  the 
established  financial  need  services,  provision  is  made  for  them  to 
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continue  such  usage  with  a  restriction;  that  is  to  say,  under  present 
ciicumstances  an  institution  can  make  adjustments  even  though  it 

expected  fami’y  contribution.  It  can  require  less  of 
the  family  under  present  circumstances.  What  we  are  tying  into  our 
proposal  is  if  an  institution  uses  one  of  the  other  established  need- 
evaluanon  services  it  cannot  make  any  adjustment  which  would  re- 

MfVl1  glVlng  a|d  ln  excess  of  what  would  be  allowable  under  the 
NCAA  computation. 

onT“^ -“‘“r  SPeC.ifi"’  !et.’S  look  at  the  application  form  as  found 
tioiffm  m  Af  thf.  report-  lbls  is  Appendix  IV,  a  financial  aid  applica- 
hnt  in  y,  U“e  you  see  anyth‘ng  this  long  it  looks  complicated, 

but  when  you  look  at  it  carefully  you  notice  the  first  part  is  just  a 
straightforward  identification:  name,  birth  date,  for  further  identifi- 
ca  ion  and  so  on,  street  address,  city,  this  type  of  thing. 

Under  Income  Information  you  notice  we  have  two  blocks  for  in- 

Uwon'lH  hlmat  nn;  Secti°un  A  and  Section  B-  11  was  decided  PerhaPs 
,  WGl  t0  See  the  inforination  for  two  consecutive  years  just 

for  further  checking  purpose  or  to  help  establish  unusual  circum¬ 
stances,  anything  of  that  nature. 

ten  hwh»aS1C  PT°?  °f  this  is  simpIy  adiusted  gross  income,  and  we 
,  ,  eie  011  tb®  *ax  form  this  can  be  found,  although  if  this  goes 

thl  inf5  WGt  probably  wil1  have  to  change  those  line  numbers  sfnee 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  never  can  make  up  its  mind  where  it 
wants  the  information  to  be. 

saw-fnr  ^rn\  exfmple'  opposite  Adjusted  Gross  Income  we 
„fo^  app  lcaat  °n'y!,d.0  not  delude  Income  from  wages  or  salary.- 
CT,m‘  tee, declded  lf  the  boy  wants  to  work  during  the  sum- 
tlrious  h  *  h'S  d  S°eS  t0  thC  bCaCh’  H  wou,t  Pe,,alize  indus- 

Item  C  gives  some  identification  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  in- 
l1.1®.  alS°  in*°1Tnation  about  those  who  may  be  in  school.  If  they 
h  i  V1^g  m  SC1°°  what  per  cent  of  school  expenses  are  paid  by 

the  expec\e{TfamUy^contributioa.S  W,U  **  USed  in  a"y  adjUStment  for 
clalmS  on^heXs  rXrned^  3  ****  °f  °ther  eXemptions 

AtCth0enbottom°TsSaP^e  f°Y  liSti"g.0f  extraordinary  circumstances. 
At  t  o  bottom  is  a  release  form  which  is  common  to  all  similar  an- 

plication  forms  of  all  established  need  evaluation  services  wWch 
gives  permission  to  the  NCAA  to  verify  this  information  In  case  a 
question  is  laised,  and  agrees  to  allow  it  to  be  used  in  the  prescribed 
way,  simply  by  establishing  the  expected  family  contribution. 

Now,  Appendix  V  includes  a  portion  of  the  table  for  expected 
family  contribution.  Actually  the  table  is  set  up  to  go  as  high  as  any¬ 
one  s  income  can  be  found.  Here  it  goes  up  to  just  $16,400,  but  it  is 
to  go  up  as  high  as  anyone  would  want. 

Page  33  spells  out  the  procedure  for  determining  the  expected 
family  contribution.  I  think  this  can  be  seen  a  little  better  however  by 
looking  at  the  illustrative  example  on  page  34. 

In  Form  1,  we  have  the  situation  where  the  father  and  mother  filed 
a  joint  return  with  an  adjusted  gross  income  of  $15,000.  They  listed 
deductions  of  $1200.  They  have  two  children,  counting  the  applicant 
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There  is  also  a  dependent  grandmother.  The  applicant  is  the  only 
child  in  college. 

So  first  the  net  income  is  calculated;  the  adjusted  gross  income  of 
$15,000,  minus  deductions  of  $1200,  leaves  $13,800.  Then  in  your  table 
opposite  $13,800  you  look  over  to  the  column  for  three  dependent 
children.  Where  there  are  two  children  and  a  dependent  grand¬ 
mother  it  is  three,  just  like  a  dependent  child.  Opposite  $13,800,  under 
three  dependent  children,  you  see  the  figure  $1000.  That  would  be 
the  expected  family  contribution. 

Now  no  adjustment  is  made  here  because  there  are  no  other 
children  in  college. 

Example  2  is  a  more  complicated  setup,  where  there  are  other 
children  in  college.  Before  going  into  this,  the  basic  principle  is  that 
if  you  have  two  children  in  college  and  you  are  already  paying  the 
full  expense  of  one  of  them,  your  expected  contribution  will  be  di¬ 
vided  by  two.  If  you  have  three  children  in  college  and  are  already 
paying  full  expenses  for  two,  your  expected  family  contribution  would 
be  divided  by  three. 

We  took  into  consideration  the  case  in  which  the  children  are  in 
college,  receiving  a  certain  amount  of  scholarship  aid  already,  and 
instead  of  giving  credit  for  all  of  one  child  we  give  credit  for  a 
fraction  of  the  child.  This  sounds  heartless,  to  talk  about  a  fraction 
of  a  child. 

In  Example  2,  the  father  and  mother  filed  a  joint  return  with  ad¬ 
justed  gross  income  of  $20,000  and  there  were  deductions  of  $1700. 
There  are  four  children,  counting  the  applicant.  There  are  two  chil¬ 
dren  already  in  college,  other  than  the  applicant.  One  of  these  children 
lives  at  home  and  goes  to  college.  The  other  is  in  college  with  25  per 
cent  scholarship  paid. 

We  start  out  as  before  by  telling  a  net  income,  $20,000  minus  $1700 
deductions  to  get  $18,300.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  the  $18,300 
in  this  table,  but  I  assure  you  if  we  did  have  you  would  find  $1505  as 
expected  family  contribution. 

Now  we  start  into  the  adjustment  process.  For  the  one  child  in 
college,  living  at  home,  we  know  that  it  does  not  cost  as  much  for  a 
child  living  at  home  as  it  would  in  the  dormitory,  so  we  give  credit 
here  for  the  child.  We  add  .50  to  the  adjustment  factor.  The  other 
child  lives  at  college  and  has  25  per  cent  scholarship  fee,  so  we  allow 
for  the  adjustment  factor  .75.  We  give  credit  for  three-quarters  of  a 
child  here.  Then  for  the  applicant  we  add  one.  The  sum  of  these  adds 
up  to  2.25  children  in  college.  This  $1505  is  divided  by  2.25  and  to 
the  nearest  dollar  comes  out  $669.  So  $669  would  be  the  expected 
family  contribution  for  this  one  applicant. 

In  Example  3,  the  father  is  deceased  and  the  mother  has  an 
adjusted  gross  income  of  $6000  with  10  per  cent  standard  deduction, 
$600.  There  are  four  children,  none  in  college,  other  than  the  appli¬ 
cant.  So  the  net  income  of  $6000  minus  $600  would  be  $5400. 

Now,  opposite  $5400,  under  four  children,  gets  you  up  into  the 
blank  space  up  near  the  top  where  all  figures  are  taken  to  be  minus 
$270.  The  minus  indicates  that  this  much  actual  cash  can  be  paid  out.  In 
other  words,  in  this  case  the  applicant  can  receive  full  aid  plus  $270  in 
cash.  Only  where  there  is  a  minus  sign  can  actual  cash  be  paid.  The 
$270  for  incidental  expenses  has  been  subtracted  in  advance  from  the 
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elimhinatedCkThirS  °f  ,ajhietic  talent  by  one  institution  would  be 
cSgefand  also\'etter  ath1  Vndoubted,y  d«er  competition  between 
undefthe  pre  sure  ou[  on  ,f  C  °P.T.tUnUieS  to-  the  student-athletes 
selective  in  ^rr«ruUinrT^ere?  tllt,0n  represr:n,ative  to  be  more 
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With  301  tafth?0  1S  lpda,ng?r  of  becoming  an  academic  casualty 
it  would  be  no«,h.WarrS  In  footba11  and  six  >“  b^ketball  each  year 
casuaTt  l  fo  hf,  ’  3  maximum  were  used  and  there  were  no 

players6 that  til  3  S.t?e..0f  120  f0otba11  and  24  basketball 

fhaf  **  1S'  in  Instltutl0ns  that  use  the  four-year  rule.  In  those 

that  allow  five  years  the  number  could  run  as  high  as  i5n  fnnthan 

rSr  mand  30  basketba11  Payers.  These  figures  do  not  tak?  into  ac- 

team  iht  -Uited  VoIunteer-  the  boy  who  makes  the  football 
team  without  being  recruited  and  without  being  aided 

svstem  TfT^n  or  bank  arrangement  introduces  flexibility  in  the 

S  hemfi„%Ch°eSk1TneSfleSS  -than  30  grants  per  W  then  they 
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man  squad  in  two  parts — registered  and  nonregistered. 

Now,  only  people  who  are  listed  may  represent  you  in  varsity  com¬ 
petition.  This  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  junior  varsity 
program  or  the  150-pound  team  or  practicing.  The  boy  may  practice 
and  not  be  listed  or  registered.  It  is  only  when  a  boy  competes  that  he 
has  to  be  listed. 

Now,  a  transfer  student  would,  in  effect,  be  subject  to  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure  as  a  freshman.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  a  freshman 
squad.  You  would  have  to  register  any  boy  who  was  recruited  under 
O.I.  100  and  given  aid  in  which  athletic  ability  was  a  consideration. 
Everbody  has  to  be  listed. 

Secondly,  any  boy  who  signed  a  candidate's  acceptance  form  or  com¬ 
parable  conference  instrument.  Any  boy  who  signed— putting  it  in 
terminology  of  today — an  interconference  letter-of-intent  would  have 
to  be  registered. 

Any  boy  who  receives  a  job  either  in  summertime  or  during  the 
school  year,  and  who  obtained  that  job  through  the  intercession  of  a 
member  of  the  athletic  staff,  would  have  to  be  registered. 

When  you  get  to  the  varsity  level,  everyone  who  was  registered  as  a 
freshman  would  naturally  have  to  be  registered  as  a  sophomore. 

However,  two  additional  classes  now  have  to  be  registered.  If  you 
recruited  a  freshman  and  he  received  aid,  but  the  aid  was  not  related 
to  athletics,  you  would  not  have  to  register  him  as  a  freshman,  but  if 
he  was  going  to  play  on  the  varsity  he  would  have  to  be  registered. 

The  boy  who  was  recruited  and  did  not  receive  aid  would  have  to  be 
registered  when  he  joins  the  varsity. 

That  may  sound  complicated,  but  to  put  it  in  simpler  terms,  any  boy 
who  was  recruited  under  O.I.  100  must  be  counted  if  he  is  going  to  play 
on  the  varsity  team.  If  he  has  been  recruited,  whether  he  has  aid  or 
not,  he  has  to  be  registered. 

There  are  two  student-athletes  that  never  have  to  be  registered  and 
do  not  count  against  you.  They  are  the  boy  who  has  not  been  recruited 
and  is  receiving  aid  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  athletic  ability, 
and  the  boy  who  has  not  been  recruited  and  is  not  receiving  aid.  They 
have  to  be  listed  as  members  of  the  squad  but  they  do  not  count 
against  you. 

Edgar  A.  Sherman  (Muskingum  College):  Mr.  Chairman,  varsity 
teams  of  institutions  that  use  freshmen  can  be  made  up  of  players  that 
fall  into  one  of  two  categories:  those  already  registered  and  those  who 
are  listed  but  not  registered.  Let's  take  those  who  are  registered,  first. 
That  would  include  any  previously  registered  player.  It  would  include 
not  more  than  30  newly  registered  players  plus  the  five  that  you  might 
draw  out  of  the  bank. 

Again,  in  that  group  of  registered  players  you  have  players  who 
have  been  recruited  as  defined  in  O.I.  100  and  are  receiving  financial 
aid  in  which  the  recipient's  athletic  ability  is  considered  in  some  de¬ 
gree.  That  is  the  first  group. 

The  second  group  would  be  players  who  have  been  recruited  and 
who  have  signed  the  candidate's  acceptance  form. 

The  third  group,  registered  people,  would  be  players  who  have  not 
been  recruited  and  are  not  receiving  aid  based  in  any  degree  upon 
their  athletic  ability,  but  have  been  provided  a  job  either  during  the 
summer  or  the  academic  year  due  to  the  intercession  of  a  member  of 
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irs  are  the  players  who  have  not  been  recruited  ,-inH  u/h 
ceiving  institutional  financial  aid  Droving  ,if^  t  d  a”d  who  are  re‘ 
of  the  director  of  athletics  a  eertifioafo  k  !!ler1  IS  ?n  file  ln  the  offlce 
sentative,  the  admissions  director  by.  l^e  faculty  athletic  reprc- 

committee  in  which  they  state  that'thpV^3^011  °f  tu°  f,nancial  aid 

any  degree  to  their  athletic  ability  ®  ^  W°S  Wi,h°Ut  regard  in 

whoTate  noTbLn^ecruite^who  hivred’  ’i"  tha‘  'ftegory’  are  Payers 

aid  and  the  aceeptance  thereof  S'^  -  lpg  °f  offers  of  finan«=ial 

The  program  is  as  follows  : 

^  to^the°beginnirfg 

stitutes  a  firm  commitment  on  f  Ti,ng  of  such  a  form  con- 

r"c“h'  J;dr,M-  ava’,ahle  th  th/ir/n  The^rerM 

received  by  the  institution.  y  fter  the  form  15 

duSngNOthe0periodCaonf  24  }*  Z  instUutional  representative 

mailed  until^won^o/'fiie  FridayS fol^owrne^nafn^  jf  aa^°nT  ^orm  ™y  be 
there  is  a  definite  cooling  off  period  whichhoc  h  6  da.te’Jn  other  words, 
institutions  wo,  *  °U’» 

he  utllisS  by  :‘!S5  „PmKuag“!t5a,SP,»r  ‘°m> 

later  ^"STaSSSi  "n*.  « * - “ttHEi  ft 

chooses,  provided  the  institution  notifipwiUS6 /°j  grant  the  aid  as  il 
after  the  form  is  received  PS  the  Student  within  10  days 

cedure  ma^noU^^^  acceptance  pro- 

acceptance^ program! ^  notV^ 

stitution,  of  coturseU^ustmexerci^eCandldate'S  acceptance  forms  the  in¬ 
limitation.  ’  erC'Se  care  50  as  not  to  exceed  the  quota 

The  form  will  specify  that  the  respondent  loses  his  first  year  of 
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varsity  eligibility  in  all  intercollegiate  sports  if  he  attends  an  institu¬ 
tion  other  than  the  one  to  which  he  commits  and  is  accepted.  He  would 
jeopardize  his  total  eligibility  if  he  completes  and  returns  forms  to 
more  than  one  institution. 

This  program  would  not  affect  the  various  procedures  used  by  in¬ 
stitutions  and  conferences  in  which  prospective  students  are  asked  to 
indicate  their  enrollment  intentions.  These  programs  could  continue. 
All  member  institutions  of  the  Association,  however,  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  respect  the  NCAA  candidate's  acceptance  program,  even 
though  they  choose  not  to  participate  in  the  program. 

Jack  Friel  (Big  Sky  Athletic  Conference):  There  are  a  number  of 
questions  which  have  been  posed  by  the  Committee  members  them¬ 
selves  in  the  process  of  working  on  this  matter,  and  also  a  number  of 
them  came  from  the  outside.  At  each  Committee  meeting  these  ques¬ 
tions  were  discussed  and  the  answers  set  forth  here  are  the  consensus 
of  the  Committee. 

Will  the  “need”  program  encourage  “under-the-table  payments  to 
relieve  the  family  of  its  required  contribution?” 

The  Committee  has  considered  this  at  length  and  does  not  believe 
the  possibility  is  of  significant  consequence,  for  these  reasons:  (1)  the 
recommended  formula  is  more  generous  than  other  existing  “need” 
formulae  and  doesn't  place  an  undue  hardship  upon  the  truly  needy 
family;  (2)  the  total  need  applicant  qualifies  for  greater  financial  aid 
than  now  permitted  under  NCAA  legislation;  (3)  all  institutions, 
in  effect,  are  able  to  provide  financial  assistance  in  identical  terms, 
thus  minimizing  the  competitive  financial  pressures,  and  (4)  the 
NCAA  Executive  Committee  has  authorized  increased  manpower  and 
funds  for  the  Association's  enforcement  program. 

Chairman  Flynn:  On  page  3G  of  the  Preliminary  Report  is  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  recruitment,  which  is  proposed  to  replace  O.I.  100,  Actually, 
this  is  separate  from  our  proposal.  This  is  going  to  be  put  on  the  floor 
of  the  Convention  on  Wednesday  for  approval  or  disapproval,  but  it 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  our  proposal  and  is  used  a  great  deal  in  the  pro¬ 
posal  because  we  say  it  has  to  do  with  O.I.  100. 

*■  Seaver  Peters  (Dartmouth  College):  The  terms  “student-athlete,” 
and  “recruited”  as  used  in  this  report,  and  particularly  in  that  part 
dealing  with  limitations  on  the  number  of  financial  aid  awards,  are 
defined  by  revised  Official  Interpretation  100,  as  approved  by  the 
NCAA  Council.  The  revised  O.I.  100  is  subject  to  review  by  the  Con¬ 
vention  at  the  business  session  on  Wednesday. 

The  first  paragraph  is  worthy  of  repetition  at  this  time: 

“A  student-athlete  is  a  student  whose  matriculation  was  solicited 
by  a  member  of  the  athletic  staff  or  other  representative  of  athletic 
interests  with  a  view  toward  the  student’s  ultimate  participation  in 
the  varsity  intercollegiate  athletic  program.  Any  other  student  be¬ 
comes  a  student-athlete  only  when  he  reports  for  a  freshman  or  varsity 
squad  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department  of  intercol¬ 
legiate  athletics.  A  student  is  not  deemed  a  student-athlete  solely  be¬ 
cause  of  his  prior  participation  in  high  school  athletics.” 

Paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  below  are  most  significant  in  O.I.  100. 

Paragraph  (a)  outlines  when  a  prospective  student  becomes  a  stu¬ 
dent-athlete,  and  conversely,  (b)  outlines  what  contacts  can  be  made 
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to  allow  a  prospective  student  to  remain  just  that,  not  a  student-ath- 

you  win* be  aske^t^nrt131  Ilf  proposal  is  less  restrictive  and  again 
For  your  information  £  \nterpretatio"  Retime  Wednesday 

in  the  O.I.  in  the  Financial  AidnRpr>Pr(ln^ng  °fi thlS  proposed  revision 
Convention  Program.  p01  '  ^  1S  also  on  page  30  of  y°ur 

port  of  the  Commit  tee  on^fnalld  al  T i  d"  w* '  °n  °£  th°  Preliminary  Re¬ 
questions.  financial  Aid.  Now  we  are  going  to  ask  for 

ot  the  Ameri- 

mittee  that  the  Coaches  Association  ver,,  1  u6  to  say  to  thls  Com- 

ss  ire  srarstss  s 

someone  other  than  hfs  m  non  LT  have  the  mosl  to  io™  if 

athletics.  g  p  takes  aetlon  against  intercollegiate 

posed  legislation,  U^s  Im^rtanMhat  the1  Cm  \°  impIement  this  P™- 
committee  to  review  tteSI^rojSsl£tAltho<S?I?  ^ssociation  form  a" 

sr  srr1 30  w  - ^  ss  xstjz'ssz 
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some  individual  institutions.  1  d  by  somo  conferences  or 

We  have  a  committee,  headed  bv  Fdrii»  nr.  j 
whom  I  would  like  to  relinquish  this  mierontP  der  of  Colorado,  to 
anFHdT^en‘S  fr°m  th.e  Coaches  Association  °ne’  ^  observati°ns 

have  reviewed  extoilivelytod^  Chairman,  we  coaches 

night  as  a  group  the  material  that  haf  h, L  °  t0  arnval  here  and  last 
pointed  out,  do  recognize  and  concur  wUh  the"?3^-  We’  aS  Frank 
rising  costs.  In  the  interest  of  doing  that  I  thlnv V**31  "eed  to  contro1 
coaches  when  I  say  our  grea  test  concea  l  1  r,epresent  most  of  the 
among  the  various  schools  so  that  while  creating  maintaining  equity 
the  side  effects  do  not  kill  him.  In  an  effort  to  do  thaf  ^  the  patient 
to  review  all  proposals  in  the  nature  of  control!  ’  our  aoncern  >s 

n TsVou  migh‘the  IigHt  °f  What  M  is  goi"S  “>  do  to  athletes!  CS  *** 
the  coaches  as  we^uss^thoLTrZosalT^5  ^  bee"  raised  by 

costs  of  living 'acros^thc^ Un/ted*  slates  IsTbo  ,'f  V‘eW  °f  the  various 
Texas  with  a  parental  income  of  $10  000  in  th^  fr°m  3  Sma11  toWn  in 
a  boy  from  Chicago,  for  example  orSlas’  circumstances  as 

a  S!  ^notice  there  is 

indicate  his  willingness  to  have  his  income  tox  fnl  ®  hat  th°  parent 
had,  not  from  coaches  but  from  avlstm.mh.r  fo™reVlewed-  1  have 
people  will  be  willing  to  do  that.  1  ber  of  others-  doubts  that 
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Another  point  which  is  well  worth  consideration  is  the  question  of 
incentive.  When  a  young  man  from  a  family  that  has  a  little  more 
financial  wherewithal  is  asked  to  pay  for  his  education  in  toto  and  at 
the  same  time  participate  versus  a  young  man  whose  education  is  free, 
is  the  incentive  reduced  from  the  point  of  the  young  man  in  better 
financial  circumstances? 

At  Colorado,  a  young  man  participated  as  a  starting  player  as  a 
sophomore.  He  came  from  a  family  that  had  enough  circumstances, 
but  the  father  insisted  that  he  was  not  going  to  let  the  boy  have  finan¬ 
cial  aid.  The  boy  did  play  as  a  sophomore  and  played  quite  well,  quite 
satisfactorily,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  very  rewarding  experience  for 
him.  Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  the  season  he  came  in  and  indicated 
that  one  of  his  great  interests  in  this  program  in  college  athletics  was 
that  of  financial  independence  from  his  family,  and  since  he  was  not 
able  to  gain  that  he  no  longer  was  interested  in  participating. 

This  point  might  be  examined  further  in  relation  to  the  high  school 
athlete.  A  young  man  from  a  family  with  enough  wherewithal  would 
know  that  under  our  current  system  by  outstanding  performance  he 
might  be  able  to  maintain  himself  and  provide  his  own  education.  If 
you  remove  that  he  will  know  that  due  to  his  family's  income  he  will 
not  be  able  to  earn  his  own  education. 

Another  significant  item  is  the  greater  burden  placed  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  from  the  least  strength  in  the  financial  home  situation.  I  can 
foresee  the  burden  of  recruiting  becoming  so  intense  on  the  young  man 
from  the  economically  deprived  circumstances  that  it  will  greatly  add 
to  the  burden  of  recruiting  for  that  young  fellow. 

Another  point,  and  to  me  this  is  the  greatest  one,  is  the  economic 
inequity  that  will  in  fact  present  more  problems  for  the  very  institu¬ 
tions  which  are  having  the  greatest  problem.  I  am  going  to  use  the 
University  of  Texas  as  an  example,  if  I  may.  Texas  has  an  educational 
equivalent  of  approximately  $1500  annually  per  student.  Southern 
Methodist  University  has  an  educational  equivalent  in  excess  of  $3000. 
If  the  young  man's  financial  determination  is  that  his  family  contri¬ 
bution  is  $2000  he  may  go  to  the  University  of  Texas  free.  He  may  go 
to  Southern  Methodist  University  for  $1000.  This  creates  a  burden  for 
the  school  already  suffering. 

Without  question  for  those  of  us  practically  involved  in  recruitment, 
subterfuge  occurs  when  inequity  exists.  When  one  fellow  does  some¬ 
thing  I  cannot  do  or  vice  versa,  it  immediately  places  a  burden  upon 
those  who  are  in  the  pressure  business  of  obtaining  the  services  of 
these  young  people,  and  there  is  an  apparent  necessity  now  to  do 
something  to,  in  fact,  gain  an  equality  of  opportunity. 

It  strongly  suggests  to  me  and  to  others  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
this  that  those  who  are  already  at  a  disadvantage  are  going  to  be  even 
more  disadvantaged,  and  those  schools  which  are  for  the  most  part 
private  schools  with  higher  tuition  will  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  the  inequity. 

The  efforts  of  this  committee  and  the  interest  of  the  NCAA  as  a 
body  are  correct.  There  is  no  question  that  practically  no  institution 
now  exists  that  is  free  of  financial  strain  and  stresses. 

Rather  than  formulate  policies,  procedures  and  rules  implemented 
as  theoretical  solutions,  we  request  that  the  membership  of  NCAA 
give  consideration  to  the  fact  that  we  as  coaches  would  like  very 
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.  Ara  Parseghlan  <U,„ver,ily  2^"”“'  ,  . 

me  any  of  my  fellow  coaches  sitting  hZl  *'  ^  Chairman,  I  imag. 
express  an  opinion  than  I  it  ioee?*  t  y  be  better  'Justified  to 
need  program  being  J  j  3S  1  listened  to  the 

involved  with  this  for  four  or  fiv^years  Rohef^"  Conference  was 

University  of  Illinois,  was  involved  n°W  wi,h  the 

period  of  time.  S  nvoived  with  a  need  program  for  a  long 

pressed  by  a^om^ttee^emb^^theVl^T1^  tW°  things'  As  was  ex' 
still  is  alone  in  a  sense  with  the  snrrn.BJr  Ten  Was  on  an  island-  It 
to  award  more  scholarships  Also  anv  schola?  u?mpet.Ui.on  bein2  able 
quarter  of  his  class  could  receive  full  spbolarshlP  rec’Plent  «n  the  top 
status.  °  receivc  full  aid  regardless  of  his  economic 

pened  to  be  at  Noidhwestern^fthe  tWo  ways-  1  haP" 

were  around  $3500  a  year  md  the  ..nl?6  mI,?  believo  our  annual  costs 
A  man  could  come  uo  with  =  In  ?  *  at  Illmois  were  about  $1150 
$3500  to  come  to  NorthweiterruWw2?r^7Ji!d  the  famHy 
me,  “Coach,  I  can  send  mv  hov  ♦«  i  T*i  tather  would  say  to 

month  spending  money  and  Vend  £. TL?-^.1150’.  give  him  5100  a 
send  him  to  Northwestern  M  We  werp  in  +u  1  1S  ^oin^  cost  me  to 
peting  against  each  other  I  had  ^  sa,me  confer<mcc,  com- 

would  have  a  better  education  h‘m  °"  the  idea  that  lhe  boy 

indSal  y'“  Vncan  %  VS computati™.  I  can  say  to  the 

$2500  scholarship.”  Illinois  can  say,  “I  cLlive  you  T$£TJ%£ 

There  was  a  pVessdonarmanTho  fiv^m"^  w?*, 1  recaI1  vividly- 
a  very  affluent  individual  His  commitatirn  palatlal  home.  obviously 
whmh  meant  that  we  could  give hto  so  a T„C!T  ,UP  £  a  dead  zero- 
no  more  qualified  for  it  than  anv  man  ,?  lcholarshlP,  and  he  was 
Another  gentleman  Ih!  !,  y  man  making  $100,000. 

land  Ohio.  His  dad  was  working  hvo  lobsV  ath’ete  from  C,eve' 
working  all  day,  18  hours  a  day  Indent  £b  ”  Was  moonIighting, 
yea.  He  was  working  to  earn  It  and  heg  cVSaC 

of  adjusted  income6 He  Taffl1  “CmcVi  an  k’8  T<J?’  ab°Ut  10  P<?r  cent 
home  and  send  him  to  one  of  the  local  Jt»t»  th,e  boy  right  here  at 
pay  $770  to  send  him  to  your  nlacf  t  n  fh00,S-  If  1  am  going  to 
Cleveland  in  one  of  the  small  state ’JL'n'I  k°!P  him  ri2ht  here  in 
thought  it  was  very  unfair.  schools  and  pay  $45  tuition.”  1 

As  any  parent  can  point  out  nnn  • 

going  through  economic  problems  todays yearS  lnc0me-  We  al*c 
$20,000  a  year  ago  are  Employe  ,  todav  Pe°ple.  whp  made 

on  the  previous  year  Is  anv  relief  mm  vi  Tb,s  comPutation  is  based 
comes  in,  whose  dad  is  unemployed  and  haft  f°r  ,bat  indMd™'  who 

As  I  recall,  the  total  assets  were  recorded  T™  “P  with  $1500? 

L  e  recor«ed.  A  man  who  was  very 
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f ruga1  and  willing  to  save  his  money  was  at  a  disadvantage  as  opposed 
to  an  individual  who  spent  every  dime  he  made 

Sawyer  (Wake  Forest  University):  In  response  to  one 
specific  thing  Coach  Parseghian  said,  we  do  have  provision  for  an  ap¬ 
plicant  to  ask  for  re-evaluation  of  his  situation  any  time  after  he  enters 

wl"rerS1^  1  u  °ther  words-  we  work  UP  the  expected  family  con¬ 
tribution  on  the  basis  of  the  previous  year’s  income,  but  if  the  income 
is  changed  he  can  ask  for  re-evaluation  at  any  time.  We  do  not  require 
a  re-evaluation,  but  he  can  ask  for  one  and  get  it  any  time 
John  Coyle  (Pennsylvania  State  University):  One  comment  about 
the  requirements  here.  The  recommendation,  of  course,  comes  out 
strongly  for  basing  scholarships  on  financial  need,  but  this  extended 
report,  Financial  Analysis  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics,  does  not 
have  any  information  about  the  savings  which  would  accrue  from  such 
a  program. 

There  have  been  some  comments  made  that  there  could  be  perhaps 
30  per  cent  savings  or  in  some  instances  as  much  as  CO  per  cent  savings 

basetd.^pon  som,e  sample  of  schools,  and  wo  have  no  information  as  to 
what  that  sample  would  be. 

Before  we  could  vote  with  some  competence  about  the  savings  which 
might  accrue  from  such  a  program,  we  would  have  to  have  some  in- 
formation  of  this  nature  provided  to  us  in  more  detail. 

Bob  Blackman  (University  of  Illinois):  I  am  from  the  University  of 
Illinois,  late  from  Dartmouth  College.  My  friends  ask,  “Did  this  really 
work  in  the  Ivy  League.”  In  all  honesty  I  have  to  say,  yes,  it  did.  It 
was  a  very  fine  program. 

There  were  eight  colleges  which  were  somewhat  unique  in  manv 

ZZScZT  lhC  fifSt  WayS  *heSe  Cight  C0lleges  were  unique  was  their 
total  cost  each  year  was  very  similar,  in  many  cases  identical.  I  be¬ 
lieve  at  the  present  time  the  budgets  being  used  among  the  eight  Ivy 
League  schools  vary  from  $4300  a  year  to  $4500  a  year.  There  was 
never  more  than  $200  difference. 

Ed  Cr°™der  made  the  Point  about  one  school  costing  $2000  and 
another  $4000  and  that  boy  qualified  for  $2000  of  aid,  therefore  the 
school  with  the  low  cost  had  the  big  advantage.  This  also  works  the 
other  way  Lets  say  a  boy  qualifies  for  only  $1000  of  aid  and  one 
school  costs  $2000  and  the  other  costs  $4500.  Any  of  you  who  know 
human  nature  know  you  like  to  get  a  bargain.  If  any  of  you  gentle- 

m«?c™ere  told  you  could  buy  a  52000  car  for  $1000  or  you  could  buy 
a  $4500  car  for  $1000,  which  one  would  you  take?  I  think  most  of  you 

r„U  d  say;  1  W?“ld  like  the  54500  car  ”  You  are  getting  more  here 
and  it  costs  you  the  same,  but  you  are  getting  a  lot  more  because  our 

sides  are  3  l0t  m°re’  S°  1  think  thero  are  inequities  certainly  from  both 

honest?161"  ‘b^  ****  DW  this  WOrk?  Wcre  the  schools  P^tty 

In  the  Ivy  League,  the  schools  were  honest.  They  had  a  great  deal 
of  trust  among  each  other.  Yet  the  place  in  which  you  felt  there  was 
dishonesty  was  with  the  parents.  We  saw  this  happen  so  often  You 

--  If-"10  °ne  hP,m,e  that  was  extreme*y  modest,  where  the  family 
had  saved  money  and  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  son  would 
e  going  to  college  and  wanted  him  to  go  so  much.  They  would  fill  out 
the  form  and  lean  over  backwards  to  offer  as  much  as  they  could. 
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In  the  same  city  I  would  go  into  another  home  where  the  family 
obviously  had  many  advantages,  but  this  father  had  a  CPA  or  a  law¬ 
yer  fill  out  the  form  and  actually  received  more  aid.  I  have  seen  this 
happen  many  times,  No  matter  what  you  do  it  will  happen.  There  will 
be  family  dishonesty,  no  matter  how  honest  the  school  may  be.  There 
will  be  inequity  from  both  ends  of  it. 

Chairman  Flynn:  There  is  one  point  I  don't  quite  follow.  I  know 
there  are  inequities  when  a  boy’s  family  contribution  is  $1500  and  he 
can  go  to  a  $1000  school  and  pay  $1000  and  have  $500  in  the  bank,  and 
when  he  goes  to  another  school  that  costs  $4000  he  would  have  to 
spend  the  $1500.  But  when  you  say  there  are  inequities  because  this 
school  is  going  to  give  you  more  of  a  scholarship  than  the  other,  that 
I  think  presently  exists. 

In  Texas  you  can  use  the  same  analogy.  Texas  is  offering  a  $1500 
full  grant,  SMU  is  offering  a  $3000  grant-in-aid.  So  that  inequity 
exists  today  as  much  as  it  would  under  this  legislation.  But  we  do 
have  to  agree  that  inequity  exists  in  the  other  direction. 

Mr.  Sawyer:  I  might  add  something  here  concerning  the  parents 
who  have  saved  as  opposed  to  those  who  have  not.  You  notice  nowhere 
are  the  parents  asked  to  extract  money  from  their  savings.  Everything 
is  based  on  current  income.  We  have  not  penalized  the  people  who 
have  saved  for  this  purpose. 

John  E.  Kane:  (University  of  Arkansas):  Everybody  I  have  heard 
this  afternoon  agrees  that  there  is  a  real  need  to  control  the  expenses 
and  one  would  indeed  be  a  maverick  to  hold  contrary.  However,  I 
do  not  believe  any  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  making  the  situ¬ 
ation  worse  than  it  really  is  and  perhaps  causing  us  to  take  vociferous 
action  or  causing  us  to  take  a  defensive  attitude  that  perhaps  is  not 
fully  justified. 

I  am  unable  to  reconcile  some  of  the  statements  in  the  report  with 
the  figures  in  the  Financial  Analysis  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics. 
In  the  Committee's  report,  for  example,  the  statement  is  made  that 
a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  athletic  departments  find  themselves 
operating  at  a  deficit. 

On  the  other  hand,  Table  44  of  the  Financial  Analysis  doesn’t  in¬ 
dicate  this  is  true.  If  I  understand  this  table  correctly,  the  number  of 
deficit  schools  between  1960  and  1969  increased  from  94  to  116.  This 
might  seem  a  fairly  rapid  increase,  but  the  number  of  profit  schools 
also  increased  from  49  to  70.  In  other  words,  the  sample  went  up  from 
143  to  196,  so  the  percentage  of  deficit  schools  actually  went  down 
from  66  to  62. 

I  think  I  heard  the  comment  this  morning  in  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  that  expenses  are  increasing  far  more  rapidly 
than  revenues.  It  might  be  interesting  to  make  a  comparison  based  on 
Table  43  of  the  Financial  Analysis. 

Based  on  figures  between  1960  and  1969,  the  expenses  went  up  over 
the  ten-year  period  by  108  per  cent.  The  revenues  went  up  almost  as 
much,  104  per  cent.  There  is  really  not  much  difference. 

If  we  take  a  look  at  Table  No.  43  in  the  Financial  Analysis  it 
would  seem  that  in  the  entire  period  there  was  no  deterioration  in  the 
revenue-expense  relationship  in  the  Class  A  institutions,  but  there 
was  deterioration  in  the  Class  B  institutions,  and  the  Class  C  institu¬ 
tions  probably  improved  a  little.  There  was  deterioration  in  the  Class 
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D,  and  very  little  deterioration  in  Class  F  nwr 
SUS  my  Perccnta§e  figures  earlier  ’indtate!”8  ^ 

report  l°  °ne  0ther  statement  in  the  Committee’s 

jsspsss 

based on te s  idy  per cent  o/^Tin,  H.  g"°ring  "l*  problem-  but 

this  is  primarily  due  to  the  deterioratbiw  i  tb,mk  l4  could  bc  said 

If  there  are  Important  au2tS«  «?*  C‘.al  sltuation  in  athletics, 

proposal,  it  seems  to  me  the  idea  that  • abou *•  the  specific 

v<,re<!  ot  a  ncw 

posal  ther^^is^c^derab0^  Yikelfhoo^'that^tife1^) n0t  a  Pr°‘ 

proposal  will  outweigh  the  advantages  drawbacks  of  the 

the^^ces^or1  faHure^oMhe  hTnUation™  Mr.  Chairman, 

application  that  appears  in  Appendix  iv”  BnClal  ald  hinSes  on  the 

the  *NC  A  A  3  represent  a*t  fv  e  s'*  t  **  the  signat0rics  Permission  for 
necessary  ^  indivIdual  tax  return,  if 

woman's  individual  tax  return  -J  ft  ^  conslderation  of  a  man’s  or  a 
information.  There  has  been  rT°S*  confidentlal  of  confidential 

Revenue  Service open  its  i™  i res,stance  to  have  the  Internal 

a8IecC?ndlIetih0ne  8  V0luntnr.v  basis  such Ts  Ms.  ‘°  mVeSti*atory 

dividual  income  'tax  return  l^fraugh^^lh”001*16'  figUle  from  the  in‘ 
from  the  publicity  given  the  1909  Incon^  T  ,n!.q“lt,os'  we  may  recall 
number  of  special  favorites  if  w  J  ?  Ref,?rm  Act’  ‘here  are  a 
depletion  allowances  and  inequities  /  that’  SUCh  as  oi! 

gross  for  their  own  purposes  The  arii.!^  ^6  return  by  Con- 
the  deduction  for  property  taxes  and  infr.  ®ross  income  is  net  after 
owner  paying  a  mortgage  and  also  ”te.rest  by  the  individual  home- 

cost  10  P,y  m0re  ,<,wart  “* 

iprs”£“  xjsv.  s  6eM  *“* M 

I  am  not  exactly  certain  hovWhkliV  K  TngkWe  a11  have  to  use  it. 
ent  student-athletes’  parents  might  bo  Iskll6’  bUt  maybe  some  Pres* 
for  their  reaction  to  dple£jlS  a  form  on  a  confidential  basis 

authority 'toeexam'lnertheaSincorne1tax°return)^is,1'e  P3g°’  which  gives 

throughout  the  one  thousand  or  mor  t  ^  ,’  !  ln  very  common  use 

CSS  need  service  and  the  ACT  ,nStllutl0ns  that  now  use  the 

and  the  ACT  need  service,  as  well  as  the  22  states 


Ihe  same  dause,  soEth1syis°nolhinghnewaPPliCall0nS  has  ^'immstively 

UmZr  ***>■■  1  ha*e  a  ,ues- 

student.  There  is  today  perhaos  f  «r  J?  the  problem  °f  equity  for  the 
ever  faced.  There  are  many  student!  wh  generatlon  gaP  than  we  have 
under  any  parental  control.  ho  are  anxious  to  Sot  out  from 

financial  offi^erhas9^^^^  latiSde  ' ? ta^  h'  scholarshiPs-  the 
is  perfectly  clear  that  this  is  not  possible  undir^h  "8  mt°  account-  11 
when  we  are  talking  about  scholarsh  ni  th  [,:cruitinS  Pressure 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Commit P*  1*°  on  athletic  ability, 
tually  determined  by  talking  witii  firrm'iT8  ^hether  have  ac- 
schools  how  many  students  8are  granted  of  a  varietY  of 

because  they  in  fact  are  at  odds  whh  »h5  addUlonal  scholarship  help 
help  at  home.  And  what  does S Co^i^”  "*  Cann0t  get  tha 
to  make  equity  for  the  student-athlete?  I  believe^f31  Ca"  b°  done 
the  room  would  say  the  student-athlete  -i? ,jVe  tflat  most  People  in 
because  he  is  an  athlete  and  thaT w^  oughUo^rl?0>!- bC  di=adva»ta^d 
as  we  treat  students  in  general.  gM  *  1  1  hlm  at  leasl  as  well 

obviously  such  a^tudent  wou^dbecome^  Sseff ' SUpporting  student,  and 
were  made  clear  that  he  under  Z  T*  *  sflf-suPPorting  student  if  it 
support  from  his  parents  circumstances  could  get  any  more 

eVa!Uati0"  ™*d  ^  made 

We  go  even  further  than  that  For  a  S°’  n0t  on  tlis  parents’, 
give  him  one  extra  child  whether  thev  ”larned  student,  a  couple,  we 
.  Mr.  Jacobs:  That  is  perf^tlv  trL  u TV"?  0r  not  lLau8h^rj 
tion  is  based  on  the  precedin^year’s  inmm'  ^acts  are  that  the  evalua- 
of  parents  who  would  sav  "Y™?  a  1  e  tax-  But  there  are  plenty 
taken  account  of  perfect£  well  in  th^n  °"  y°U''  °Wn  ”  This  «"  be 
noncompetitive  situation  of  an  mdinnr  no'?c<Jmpet*tive  or  relatively 
be  in  the  case  of  the 

of  years  been  dealing  with  need  f  ^  1  lave  for  a  number 

daily  with  a  special  lnteres“?row  sue T  ^  ?-Cal  With  need’  «Pe- 

have  problems,  the  first  onegbeing  the  ind^n^d^'/00  are  going  to 
many  parents  will  sign  an  affidavit  of  no,  cd  p  dent  student-  Many, 
his  deduction  is  poinfing  to  SWO  and  he  cl  PP°rt  f°r  a  Sludent  when 
scholarship  with  an  affidavit  for^onsuppon  "  $2°°°  °r  ?30°° 

”  ^  have  found  also  inanv  manv  i  , 

Married  students  will  receive  aid  from  a  S«h?entS  ?re  getting  married, 
receiving  it  from  parents  and  thev  »,n„S  .t"  UniVersity  rather  than 
that  load.  So  I  am  not  sure  how  mulh~  univGlsity  to  pick  up 
There  are,  of  course  many  1°U  are  going  to  save, 

could  point  out.  How  would  von  def6™8-  that  a  financ'al  aid  officer 
dents  who  would  not  hav e  the  s  i  To  *he1ne.ed  of  foteign  stu- 
United  States?  How  do  you  tr«t  K  Security tnefi?  in  ,he 

dents  and  the  G.I.  Bill  0f  Rights  payments?  glven  to  Stu‘ 

situationdi*oaUce  th^coMhi^here  talked*^  Th‘S  'S  3  m°St  confusing 
problem.  I  do  not  know^w  S  EfiT  fi  S 
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limUe^glants-in-aid  as  far  T foot h '?■ °“W  criticize  the  fact  that  we 

this  the  Committee  brought  out^  in Us repiriTaTtZ,  T  ^  With 
allowed— 30  for  schools  that  hUo  .  /  P  t  that  thc  grants-in-aid  arc 

»«<•  ■  Umlt  on  “nCe,n  »“• 

ate  some  financial  problems.  TApplause]  W0uld  elimin- 

.  8e,t",e  |"">  ihe  "r'a,hir'" 

«“!  aT„h/bs,sr  ■■  *pp,,e* ,o  *"  »« just 

figures  may  not  be  correct  h  it  th^  f  finance  ^eu  Program.  My 
average  Ivy  League  attendance^ ‘he 

Pi  s «  .tms  g  ~T>n  .  « 

axr  Si'y'sr^Tt1  s 

Sr  WCT0  •" !,ct  ■*■»«  i^-tos. 

sSSS-F’- 

hio-  - -s-Ps — s  - <&£  nr :: 
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workable.  Of  course,  we  have  passed  the  statute  of  limitations  [laugh- 
ter],  but  I  haven’t  cheated  since. 

I  don’t  intend  to  quit,  but  I  will  promise  you  this:  1  will  never 
coach  again  under  a  program  that  involves  the  need  factor.  I  think 
I  am  as  honest  as  most.  All  coaches  want  to  be  honest.  You  are 
putting  all  institutions  in  one  category.  I  am  not  saying  that  they 
don  t  want  to  win  as  much  as  I  do,  but  coaches  at  the  smaller  colleges 
do  not  have  as  much  pressure  as  the  118  coaches  in  the  major  college 
football.  There  is  a  challenge  to  win,  but  our  problems  are  not  the 
same.  It  is  a  mistake  to  put  them  all  in  the  same  basket.  You  are 
talking  about  different  problems. 

At  Michigan  State  we  may  have  financial  problems.  In  the  last 
ten  years  we  have  never  been  lower  than  third  in  the  nation  in 
attendance  and  we  have  13  or  14  sports.  1  am  all  for  these  sports,  but 
I  dont  want  to  see  football  blamed  exclusively  for  the  rising  cost 
They  haven  t  raised  my  salary  that  much.  A  lot  of  coaches  are  paid 
more  than  I  am.  I  am  not  here  to  ask  for  a  raise  after  the  last  few 
years  we  have  had.  [Laughter]  I  am  not  trying  to  be  facetious,  but 
it  is  time  we  stand  up  and  be  honest.  Let’s  not  use  subterfuge.  Enough 
of  t  at  goes  on.  Since  the  Big  Ten  gave  up  the  need  factor  it  has 
operated  more  honestly  than  ever  before. 

It  never  cost  more  than  $1100  to  come  to  Michigan  State  at  the  time 
of  the  need  program.  Now  it  is  $1850.  This  is  where  you  are  raising 
the  costs  We  had  something  added  to  our  budget  last  year  that  cost 
our  athletic  program  $250,000  in  one  fell  swoop.  We  were  only  charged 
fees  on  in-state  tuition.  The  state  legislature  said,  "From  now  on  vou 

ffahf°n«£  t0-.Pay  ?Ut'0f'state  fees  for  y°ur  out-of-state  students.”  So 
right  away  it  cost  one-quarter  of  a  million  dollars  more.  This  has 

factor"8  t0  d°  WIth  P  3ying  0,16  Platoon  or  two  platoon,  or  using  a  need 

thingS  wc  need  t0  g0  sl°wly  on  or  at  least  delay 
unti1  I  get  out  of  coaching,  and  I  plan  to  coach  until  we  have  another 
national  championship.  [Laughter  and  applause] 

Dick  Clausen  (University  of  Arizona):  At  one  time  I  coached 
College  Division  football  in  a  school  where  we  did  use  the  need 
principle  for  grants-in-aid.  I  honestly  felt  the  biggest  problem  !  hl! 
with  the  squad  from  time  to  time  was  the  inequalfty  of  aid^mona  the 
p  ayers.  This  caused  a  morale  problem,  parUcu.arVwith  “Vi  t 

fhT  Y^0  WOUId1COmpa,e  noles  "  out  what  they  "re  gettS 
Eddie  Anderson,  who  was  at  Iowa  at  that  time,  told  me  he  had  the 
same  problem  there  because  they  did  not  all  get  the  same  typeof 
scholarship  From  time  to  time,  if  your  best  players  are  on  the  field 

f  hJiP  «nfh-eSS  l  V  S  °nCS  °n  the  bench  jt  causes  a  morale  problem 
I  believe  this  should  be  considered. 

haf"tb0°y  Morula  (American  University):  I  feel  that  the  Committee 
^  done  »  commendable  job  and  certainly  the  need  factor  should  be 

that  bUf  m  j°^nf  °VC1'.the  Preliminary  report  it  strikes  me 

that  devices  planned  to  determine  need  are  fraught  with  problems 
for  example,  the  utilization  of  the  tax  return,  of  principal  sources  of 
support,  the  certification  of  adusted  gross  income,  number  of  de- 
pendents.  Could  not  the  same  thing  be  satisfied  by  simply  attempting 
to  secure  an  affidavit  or  some  certification  from  the  applicant  as  to 
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taxable  income  available  to  his  principal  source  of  support,  be  it  his 
spouse,  his  mother  or  his  father? 

If  you  were  compelled  to  verify  one  of  these  reports,  the  release 
simply  asks  for  the  tax  return  as  filed  from  the  sources  of  support. 
That,  of  course,  need  not  be  the  tax  return  as  accepted  by  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service,  but  simply  the  form  filed,  which  could  be 
considerably  different  in  a  span  of  three  years. 

An  adusted  gross  income  as  reported  on  a  tax  form,  can  be  totally 
unreflective  of  the  real  income  of  the  source  of  support,  in  that  there 
are  a  number  of  ways  and  means  to  avoid  reporting  real  income  and 
there  are  a  number  of  devices  in  arriving  at  adjusted  gross  income  that 
severely  sidetracks  real  income. 

Perhaps  the  Committee  could  explain  alternative  methods  which 
were  considered  and  why  this  complicated  utilization  of  the  previous 
year’s  tax  return  seems  to  be  the  best  area  when  to  some  of  us  it  has 
many,  many  loopholes. 

Mr.  Sawyer:  When  I  was  asked  to  develop  a  formula  for  computing 
the  expected  family  contribution,  the  instruction  I  got  from  the 
Committee  was  “KISS;”  Keep  It  Simple,  Stupid. 

We  considered  some  of  the  existing  systems.  We  felt  they  gave 
really  more  information  than  was  needed.  We  realize  that  every  time 
you  simplify  something  you  leave  the  possibility  of  a  loophole,  but 
we  felt  strongly  that  by  oversimplifying  we  would  gain  better  results 
for  our  central  purpose  over  a  period  of  time. 

I  am  sure  there  will  be  inequities.  There  are  in  anything  anyone 
does.  There  are  inequities  in  the  1.600  legislation.  There  are  in¬ 
equities  in  any  rule,  But  we  tried  to  balance  inequities  with  what 
we  felt  would  be  the  simplest  for  everyone  involved,  not  the  simplest 
for  NCAA,  but  for  the  people  filling  out  the  form.  They  are  the  ones 
with  whom  we  are  concerned.  We  used  the  federal  income  tax  return 
and  adjusted  gross  income  to  make  it  easy  for  them.  In  a  different  form 
it  would  be  very  difficult  and  confusing  to  know  just  what  type  of 
income  we  needed. 

Howard  Grubbs  (Southwest  Athletic  Conference) :  First  let  me  say 
that  all  of  us  are  in  agreement  with  the  objectives  of  this  program 
and  appreciate  the  work  that  the  Committee  has  done  in  putting  it 
together.  There  are  several  things  omitted,  in  my  judgment. 

On  the  need  program,  no  mention  is  made  of  loans.  Would  it  be 
permissible  for  the  youngster  to  be  loaned  money  by  the  institution 
in  order  for  him  to  pay  his  assessment?  Would  it  be  permissible  for 
him  to  use  government  grants  to  pay  this  assessment? 

It  has  been  mentioned,  but  passed  over  with  very  little  comment, 
that  you  are  going  to  have  more  adjustment  problems  than  you 
realize.  I  have  the  rather  thankless  task  of  being  on  a  committee 
that  has  supervised  the  interconference  letter-of-Intent  for  the  last 
six  or  seven  years.  This  was  in  125  or  130  institutions  which  took  part 
in  that  program  involving  over  6000  signees  who  actually  received 
financial  aid. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing— -and  certainly  it  is  simply  guessing  on 
my  part— but  in  this  program  you  would  have  40,000  or  50,000 
youngsters  who  would  like  to  go  to  these  700  schools.  You  will  have  a 
lot  of  applications  that  you  will  have  to  ignore  and  thereby  create  fur¬ 
ther  inequities  or  you  will  have  to  investigate.  The  father  is  going  to 
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thJr  return  5fs  granShe  ‘  he  ^  are  g°ing  t0  be  basing  in 
There  are  100  things  S  are  aofnTf  *2  ^  l°  g°  to  the 
they  are  going  to  ask  for  r  |Pf  M,  b?uPen  to  thesc  People,  and 
someone  must  go  to  each  Dlare  t„  Ay,of  tilem  'll'11  be  Joslifled,  and 
fled  and  which  oneS  are  not  Wh»  It  ™"e  »hl'h  «"e>  are  iusti. 
he  done  then  “■  - 

..r  So ?  r  - 

haven't  *ot  if  ,  Wlllmg  to  the  $600,  but  I 

■sa*«sK-2iiL5: 

happen.  an'd'y^taoV who”  S ’SET 

SghteM  ,1 £*  ?“  “‘t1’.*1”’  *“•<  P»“  he tui'nS 

beCpearmTtte"dr,ynn:  ^  Committee  said  that  four  or  five  loans  would 

have  not  blen*  recruUed^i^wlsh^vo  lf  you,  ®nd  any  of  them  who 
[Laughter]  recruited-  1  wish  you  would  send  them  to  me. 

recruited  and  is  reZivirZnoZathleZ^d 8  b°y  Wh°  has  not  been 
recruited  and  is  not  receiving  ^  °r  a  boy  who  has  b«n 

Frank  Williams  (Utah  Stat/ir  T^?S?  are  the  tw°  exceptions, 
emphatic  in  heir  realisation^  Y,niVers,ty) .;  The  coaches  were  very 
study  right  now!  °n  °f  the  enorm,ty  of  this  problem  under 

tt  my  memory  serves  me  correctly  thic  t,Aj„ 
develop  a  program  in  athletics  whinh^l  ,?  body.  was  organized  to 
which  we  serve.  If  there  is  subterfuge  °u  J?  be  suitable  to  the  public 
because  it  has  been  brought  out  seve’Jwi  evld®ntly  there  must  be 
others  in  this  organization  let’s  sturtv  the  t,mas  by  the  coaches  and 
athlete  receives more L  If  the  s,udent' 

athlete  must  report  this.  If  he  does  not  ?he  WeS  lsalIow®d  him,  the 
to  play.  What  is  the  coaching  profession  °*ublS  eli«ibility 

if  there  is  this  subterfuge’  ®  P  d  g  about  thls  subterfuge 

caid^LmX'KtSS,;',  M”h >■*» 

an  island.  Perhaps  your  Com^ffw  program  because  it  was  on 
thought  there  would  be  more  peopie^peTking  fn  °ft  a"  iS]and’  1 
proposal  which  has  ,  groa,  deal  o,  m.ri, ."  tcZ  ItoTey JZ- 
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thing  in  favor  of  it,  but  I  am  having  a  little  difficulty  coming  up  with 
something  at  the  moment.  [Laughter]  6  P  ln 

mnM'rf  u  1  think  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  Commissioner  Reed 

«hbBi,here  t0dfy  Smce  he  is  the  only  member  of  the  Com- 
™“  .  ,whk°  has  experience  in  the  need  program.  The  entire  group 

“  tWs  S"bi“1’  al  «™  “™  ■»l8hl  h« 

John  R.  Davis  (University  of  Nebraska):  If  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Council  to  hold  another  convention  between  now  and  nex 
January  I  ask  that  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  come  up  with 
some  alternatives.  Such  things  as  adding  a  dollar  to  the  cost  of  a 

1 A? NrhrJ  expl°r®d,to  my  satisfaction  in  this  whole  process 

At  Nebraska,  if  we  didn  t  have  a  good  program  in  athletics  the 
university  would  be  in  deeper  trouble  than  it  is  now.  We  are  looking 

submit  to  vou  thTi161”8  th,at  nC  perhaps  outside  athletics,  and  ! 
submit  to  you  that  I  am  not  willing  to  accept  the  entire  package  of 

institutional  problems  as  a  part  of  the  athletic  community  ® 

Alexander  Durley  (Prairie  View  A&M  College):  What  does  a  bov 

say,  we  offer  the  NCAA  allowed  amount.”  If  we  answer  this 

qUGeorgehRaeStly  Z*  .tr“tbfuIly  you  wil1  cut  out  a  lot  of  expenses. 
George  Bisacca  (Fairfield  University):  In  listening  to  the  specific 

task  Our  memberf0Hmmittfe!f  reP°rt’  1  think  “  has  an  impossible 
task.  Our  members  do  not  have  enough  common  denominators  on 

financial  resources  and  academic  standards  to  be  subjected  to  general 

Ern  e  ™  ““ fui1  g,mm  °<  ptivai* 

The  success  of  the  Ivy  League  in  implementing  the  need  program 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  sufficient  common  denomi¬ 
nators  in  all  areas.  They  are  all  heavily  endowed  sc“  wfth  ffie 
th^t-,eC°?°fmlC  sItandards  and  tuition  costs.  But  when  we  talk  about 

large  sTate  1°  strugglin8  denominational  schools  and 

iaige  state  schools,  it  seems  to  me  a  logically  impossible  task  to  im- 

each  other3  leg,sIation  on  people  who  have  very  little  in  common  with 

Frank  Broyles  (University  of  Arkansas):  Are  we  trying  to  limit 

deZZS  °aare*uW?  trying  t0  cut  costs?  The  coaches  can  pret  y  much 
defeat  the  idea  that  the  limit  of  30  will  reduce  costs  drastically 
If  you  will  sit  down  with  the  coaches,  we  can  prove  to  you  that  vou 

m  sZ  Z°g  l°.  S3Ve  Tch  m°ney’  and  ^tain  schools  are  not  going 
to  save  as  much  as  others  because  they  don’t  need  as  much 

When  we  recruit  in  the  states  of  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  it 
is  very  competitive.  There  are  very  few  boys  because  the  population 

recruUinge3ndthe  "ZZZ  Wha‘  “  iS  in  °hio‘  We  have  15  institutions 
recruiting  in  the  aiea  and  we  cannot  be  as  selective  a<?  Pf»nn  Qtato 

with  1500  Schools  playing  football.  In  our  entire  stMe  we  have  20 

and  of  those  only  half  a  dozen  have  more  than  one  coa^h  ’ 

fnrTbe  coac.hes  feel  the  conference  should  set  the  limit.  I  am  speaking 
for  a  certain  group  and  we  can  prove  what  I  said.  6 

thl  'Z°m?}end  a  cross‘section  of  football  coaches  be  appointed  to 
the  committee.  The  gentlemen  on  the  Financial  Aid  Committee  are 
?"  ye5y  fespected  in  their  particular  schools,  but  a  cross-section  of 
the  schools  represented  in  this  room  today  is  not  on  that  committee. 
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would^Hke^b^repres^nted^at^a^^00^3  C°aCheS  Associati™.  we 
sibility  to  the  coaches  wh®  h  ‘!  .  h  mef lng  to  carry  out  our  respon- 
enact  GS  Wh°  have  to  *mplement  the  things  you  might 

foJndto  havfbeenIoophol1esCOBut  vouWUh  haSn'1  been  tried  and 
by  saying,  "Sure,  there  are  iniquities  ”  When°v^fS  ^  ^  in*quities 
top  players  there  had  better  no'  be  ineqSes  *  ^  recrU,t,n8  for 

onlyetwCoameen  on ThfcomTtlf  ‘°,  be  represented-  There  are 
would  like  to  be  representTd  at  all  r  in  the  field'  We 

[The  session  adjourned  at  4:45  p.m.J 


COMBINED  FACULTY  REPRESENTATIVES  AND 
ATHLETIC  DIRECTORS  ROUND  TABLE 

Tuesday  Morning,  January  12,  15)71 

Dr.  Hardin  Jones  (University  of  California,  Berkeley)'  Let  me  uive 

eiippiiii 

some  J  ft,  l  f  the,controlllng  mechanism,  or  they  take  the  part  of 
are  also  in  l  sens?  hori £225"®“*  Withi"  nervous  system  which 
Ih„ere  are  many  of  these  special  compounds  highly  related  to  the 

SSSggSrSsSSKSS 

very  remarkahip  nmnortu  u  ^  attendant  alkaloids  have 

the  u  •  arkab,e  Pr°Perties  because  they  all  affect  different  nart*  of 
the  brain  and  autonomic  nervous  system  Thn  mnet  ,  ? 

tion  and  to  quiet  crude  movements  mawry  reac" 

HiH§ iP53 

In  1750,  approximately,  the  Advance  Guard  of  the  British  Pnvpm 

'W“red  «“  °<  '"<«••  Among  h./L«,®rrthhoGSl 
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opium  monopoly,  and  having  acquired  this  they  scaled  up  production 
because  opium  was  very  valuable. 

In  the  year  of  our  American  independence,  1776,  the  British  East 
India  Company  smuggled  a  thousand  chests  of  opium  into  China.  Until 
that  time  China  had  exercised  very  tight  control  over  opium  because 
it  had  past  experience  in  drug  crazes,  but  because  of  this  smuggling 
by  a  foreign  country  the  Chinese  government  officials  were  not  able 
to  cope  with  the  problem.  More  than  ten  wars  were  fought  over  the 
question  of  smuggling  opium  into  China,  and  the  wars  were  fought 
by  the  Chinese  government  trying  to  defend  itself.  Opium  use  in¬ 
creased  steadily  in  China,  limited  not  by  the  rate  of  production  but 
by  the  rate  at  which  drug  abuse  was  spread  among  the  Chinese  once 
a  social  pattern  was  set  up  to  allow  individuals  to  spread  their  drug 
addiction,  and  it  increased  steadily  for  140  years. 

China  was  the  most  advanced  of  all  the  countries  in  the  world, 
certainly  the  largest,  certainly  the  most  industrious,  certainly  the  most 
valued  in  terms  of  gross  national  product.  One- third  of  the  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  of  China  was  sent  abroad  in  the  form  of  tea,  ceramics, 
silk  or  firecrackers  and,  traded  for  nothing  except  opium,  therefore 

opium  became  the  balance  of  trade.  Most  of  the  world  doesn’t  know 
this. 

The  balance  of  trade  in  China  by  the  turn  of  the  century  in  relation 
to  opium  amounted  to  nearly  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  If  you  figure 
that  the  value  of  the  dollar  at  that  time  was  at  least  thirty  times  what 
it  is  today,  the  traffic  in  China  was  equivalent  to  about  $30  billion,  and 
it  was  about  a  third  of  the  Chinese  gross  national  product. 

This  was  what  caused  the  demise  of  China.  More  than  100  million 
adults  in  China  died  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  due  to  drug 
abuse,  and  the  Chinese  people  have  never  recovered  from  the  eco¬ 
nomic  disaster  that  overtook  them. 

In  this  trade,  by  1790,  this  wonderful  drug  that  relieved  all  pain, 
all  discomfort,  all  dejection  and  depression,  anything  you  wanted  to 
name  including  tuberculosis  and  dysentary,  had  a  superficial  effect, 
one  that  was  so  profound  that  people  thought  of  it  as  the  most  sought- 
after  medicine. 

It  was  sold  openly  0n  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  England  and 
the  United  States  beginning  about  1790,  when  the  traders  had  enough 
opium  to  bring  back  home.  The  first  result  was  the  drug  epidemic  in 
two  universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We  had  such  speakers  at 
Cambridge  at  that  time  as  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Charles  Lamb  and 
DeQuincey.  They  started  opium  addiction  among  British  literary  in¬ 
tellectuals  which  has  continued  more  or  less  down  to  the  present  day 
There  was  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  influential  people  who  fol¬ 
lowed  this  route  and  had  no  other  life  except  their  essential  involve¬ 
ment  with  opium  and  their  literary  commitment. 

The  world  has  read  about  Sherlock  Holmes,  but  doesn’t  know  for 
the  most  part  that  Sherlock  Holmes  was  modeled  after  an  opium- 
addict  writer,  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle.  Both  Sherlock  Holmes  and 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  used  opium  by  hypodermic  syringe  and  at 
times  also  used  cocaine  to  fight  withdrawal  pains  when  opium  was  not 
available. 

This  is  all  in  the  first  book  of  Sherlock  Holmes  which  captured 
much  of  the  middle-class  world  by  storm  in  the  1880’s,  1890’s  and  at 
the  turn  of  the  century. 


It  was  sufficiently  commonplace  in  those  circles  so  people  didn’t 
think  too  much  about  it.  Some  people  didn’t  realize  that  Sherlock 
Holmes  was  a  bachelor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  not  have  any  es¬ 
sential  companionship  at  all,  and  neither  did  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle 
,  or  the  other  literary  intellectuals  who  followed  this  pattern.  All  their 

fanciful  writing  of  poetry  and  essays,  which  have  been  accepted  as 
;  some  of  the  world’s  greatest  imaginary  writing,  is  so  imaginary  that 

I  no  one  can  understand  it.  They  were  talking  about  their  withdrawal 

symptoms  and  the  fact  they  didn’t  have  any  sex  life.  They  were  in 
utter  misery  on  account  of  it  and  yet  they  liked  opium.  This  is  the 
problem  about  drugs. 

I  have  spent  six  intensive  years  studying  drug  literature.  The  one 
thing  that  all  the  drugs  that  are  used  for  essential  pleasure  have  in 
common— and  in  this  I  include  alcohol,  marijuana,  LSD,  the  barbi¬ 
turates,  amphetamines,  cocaine  and  opium,  all  of  them  together — is 
this.  If  you  allow  the  milder  drugs  to  be  used  in  larger  doses  they  can 
induce  sensual  disturbances  in  the  pleasure  centers  of  the  brain  di¬ 
rectly  which  are  just  as  disturbing  as  the  stimulation  of  the  brain  by 
opium. 

It  is  almost  as  though  you  reached  inside  your  brain  and  tickled 
your  pleasure  centers.  We  don’t  know  exactly  where  the  pleasure 
centers  are.  They  are  mechanisms  whereby  we  can  charge  up  our 
emotions,  and  while  the  main  cycle  is  related  to  sex,  everything  we 
do  in  life  is  somehow  or  other  related  to  the  senses — vision,  hearing, 
taste,  smell — and  all  the  senses  affect  to  some  extent  these  pleasure 
centers  to  give  us  satisfaction  or  pain. 

If  you  get  these  adjustments  out  of  kilter  by  bypassing  the  senses, 
then  there  is  a  perversion  of  the  mind  so  the  mind  cannot  use  these 
important  functions. 

Now  to  summarize  in  terms  of  what  a  very  experienced  drug  user 
told  me  in  a  conversation.  I  give  you  this  one  example  because  this 
person  is  the  key  to  putting  it  all  in  a  nutshell,  just  as  I  could  later 
show  some  of  the  English  writers,  in  their  mystic  way,  wrote  about 
their  personal  problems. 

This  man  said,  ‘T  am  still  a  heroin  addict.” 

I  said,  “A  few  minutes  ago  you  told  me  you  haven’t  used  heroin 
for  ten  years.” 

’That  is  right.  Every  day  is  a  struggle  all  over  again  so  I  won’t  use 
heroin” 

“You  are  no  longer  having  any  withdrawal  symptoms,  isn’t  that 
true?” 

“I  haven’t  had  any  withdrawal  symptoms  for  ten  years,  but  I  don’t 
feel  good  inside  and  I  miss  the  good  feelings  I  used  to  have  when  I 
took  heroin.” 

“Give  me  an  example.” 

“You  see  outside  the  sun  is  shining.  I  know  the  sun  is  shining  and  I 
know  if  I  go  out  in  the  sun  it  will  even  warm  me  and  it  is  a  lovely 
day  outside,  but  I  don’t  feel  inside  me  that  it  is  a  fine  day.  I  used  to 
feel  it  is  a  fine  day  on  a  day  like  this,  but  I  don’t  now.  My  food  still 
tastes,  but  it  used  to  taste  good  and  it  gave  me  a  zest  to  eat  delicious 
food.  It  is  just  food  now.  I  cannot  enjoy  anything  I  smell.  Really,  you 
know,  I  am  empty  and  I  am  incapable  of  being  fulfilled.” 

He  was  talking  about  the  total  aspects  of  sensuality  in  this  analysis 
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fharsTatlment?^6'  1  "Y°U  alS°  inC'Ude  y0ur  sexual  sensuality  in 
while  bJcause0?!  ?e\  IT®  SeXUal  function>  b«t  it  is  not  worth- 

beforeMook  hlroin^ ”*  ^  the  ““  W3y  ‘°  me  that  “  used  to  fael 

howhivoi!  ™,(Pr0bIem  °f  drug  addiction,  except  you  have  to  be  careful 
& y°"J Th  *C°'TPar,SOn<  am0ng  drugs-  The  wildest  drug  is  mari- 
a  numherdthlf  tKOWerful  drUgs  are  the  °Piates  of  which  there  are 
are  d^ooL  with  f*  USed  ™°re  or  less  with  equal  effect.  But  there 
from  usine  the  him  ^  mucfl  sensual  absence  or  sensual  perversion 
the  regular  DattfrShS^'  SUCh-  aS  marijuana-  If  they  have  followed 

**«  ioet»sr.nI.d,hhi"«'  ssr  M'dd"  e**“™  coun,ri“ ,hw 

_  lnriexpert  °n  drug  Problems  in  the  Middle  East  said  he  never  saw 
rin«  •USer  m  Athens  who  d*dn’t  give  a  history  of  upgrading  the 

marijua T**"*  At  least  half  tha  People  S  JS 

that  the  immediS  n?  *  y  large  doSes  of  hashish.  sufficiently  large 
mat  me  immediate  pleasure  sensations  are  completely  bvoassed  he 

and  the  effect  builds  up  over  a  period  of  several  months  and  the  rnavi. 

dose  the.doSe  is  large  and  m°re  slowly  if  the 

of  mariiuana  hold  g>l?S  lJ?e  r"anJuana  user  the  notion  that  the  effect 
oth^r  V“a"a  b°lds-  but  afler  the  maximum  effect  is  built  up,  like  all 
io  «  Pleas“rable  “""‘ion  Mes.  Nevertheless  after  a 
As  a  matter  of  f  T*  not  gettln§  nearly  the  effect  with  the  same  dose. 

marijuana  users  would  have  in  the  first  year 

called  Carffn  ,  g  .manjUana  that  is  pretty  weak  to  using  the  so- 
■Hon  in  the  «.l«°o  "heTro”  “'y  b'  Cton'  6y  SOm*  d'“r,ml"- 

dn«B  thM  e.n  llShtl  h,nlsm  ln  <“■  ““try  where  so  many  other 

Zttxszs  s  ■ -  -  ** 

tPli^etiTo^U^v,CraZe  Was  starteci  through  the  writing  of  a  British  in- 

world  Ald^h°T7aSi  °nC  °f  the  m0St  effective  writers  in  the  modern 

life  ^  °Ui?X]7.’  Wh°  dled  recently.  was  a  drug  user  most  of  his 
fe.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he  wrote  an  essav  r'plipr?  -n,-_ 

o  Perception.”  Many  millions  of  copies  have  been  sold  to  the  youth  of 
^  it  Call6d  °"  them  t0  follow  his  pathway  to  have  mffid- 
t  ng  exPenences  through  the  use  of  hallucinogenic  drugs  The 
ones  he  recommended  were  psilocybin  and  methedrine,  although  he 
Vh”a,s°r  htsnjuana.  The  drug  users  h,»,  taken  Ms  as  gSpeb 

irw*  &  rih*~ 

^.’sasar  “ ,s  ihe »-y  -  -  — 

Huxley  was  teamed  up  lor  some  of  the  writing  and  public  propa- 
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fat?erVh  S  couHtry  w.lh  Allen  Ginsberg  and  Timothy  Leary  in  the 
latter s  book,  ‘The  High  Priest”  They  were  putting  Harvard  Uni- 
nart i  y  graduate, students  on  psilocybin  to  induce  them  into  the  sexual 
a  whUe  7  S  h0me'  Leary  Was  kind  of  a-bidextrous,  at  least  for 

thJf1S  drUg  craze  br,oke  into  the  open  >n  Berkeley  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  free  speech  revolution  in  January,  1965,  and  we  went  from  almost 

]”uanruseUrserOutnof0thge  Cam.pushes  to  an  estimated  15  million  mari- 
juana  users.  Out  of  these  ranks  have  grown  over  the  oast  few  vear<? 

andTleast1  r00O000aVwhhadheXPeri.en^  WUh  amPheta^nes  and  LSD 
1®a?t  1(?0'000  w.ho  have  already  transferred  to  heroin.  The 
number  of  heroin  users  in  the  country  is  probably  close  to  half  n  mil 
hon  by  this  time,  and  the  evidence  is  that  it  all  started  with  marijuana' 
The  only  way  we  can  stop  the  present  drug  craze,  in  my  opinion- 
and  in  part  it  has  been  somewhat  arrested — is  to  get  the  total  nnhlio 
involved  in  understanding  the  hazard.  Our  drug  Sze  oveTthe  fa  t 
galloping  at  the  rate  of  extension  of  seven  per  cent 
for  S'  w6  urug  craze  ln  Chlna  only  ran  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent 

i  haye  been  runninS  at  rate  of  seven  per  cent  per 

month  which  is  fifteen  times  faster.  Otherwise  the  mechanism  is  the 
same.  One  drug  user  tries  to  get  another  in  his  cirTle  to  usT  drugs 
That  is  why  the  growth  rate  is  astronomical.  g 

To  turn  it  off  we  have  to  change  the  climate,  and  you  eentlemen 
can  use  your  influence,  because  on  each  of  your  campuses  andheSh 
circle  of  young  people  you  can  in  a  very  large  measure  set  thl  ^ 
and  supply  important  facts  that  can  turn  ffiis  around.  After  all  we  are 
in  the  business  of  building  minds  and  bodies  for  a  long  lTfe  ahe^d  In 
stark  contrast  to  our  sales  appeal  here  is  something  thft  not  only  w5 

forever  ThatT^’  T”  'nake  the  body  incapable  of  being  gratified 

MdsSge“„!GD„g“i,,“h££^^ 

Drug  Problem  in  SS  'sS.-'  '"rhe  C“"“‘ 

Frederick  M.  Garfield  (Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangeronc  nr„mv 
One  expert  has  said  that  the  drug  testing  program  invoked  bv  ?hn  in ' 
ternational  Olympic  Committee  at  Mexico  Citv  served  in  tu-tke 

“iff?  szx  si 

a  very  pertinent  observation  in  one  of  the  articles  that  “ 
while  the  amount  and  kinds  of  drugs  used  in  sports  are  fmpressive' 
the  important  difference  between  athletic  and  non-athletic  drue  use 
comes  down  to  a  matter  of  motive.  An  athlete  take2-or  £  S„  b 
his  supervisors,  medical  and  otherwise— many  drugs  that  he  we,  m 
not  take  or  be  given  if  he  were  not  an  athlefe  And  he  fationa7e  for 
much  atffietic  drug  use  is  unique,  for  the  drugs  are  Hot  Sen  either 
with  the  intention  or  effect  of  improving  or  maintaining  health,  or  to 
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achieve  a  pleasurable  sensation,  but  rather  because  the  athlete  or  those 
around  him  believe  he  will  perform  better  drugged  than  undrugged.” 

Thus,  for  most  athletes,  the  drugs  used  are  to  cure,  to  control  or  to 
comfort  such  as  pain-killers,  tranquilizers,  anti-inflammants  and  mus¬ 
cle  relaxers;  or  to  improve  performance  such  as  the  stimulants,  am¬ 
phetamine  and  methamphetamine;  or  to  gain  weight,  to  accelerate 
growth  or  to  improve  well-being  such  as  the  androgenic-anabolic  ster¬ 
oids.  As  an  extracurricular  activity,  the  amateur  athlete  who  is  also  a 
student  may  get  involved  in  the  use  of  hallucinogenic  drugs  such  as 
marijuana,  LSD,  STP,  DMT  and  even  the  opiates. 

I  know  of  no  survey  specifically  directed  to  nonmedical  drug  use 
among  athletes.  But  many  surveys  have  been  conducted,  mainly  in 
educational  institutions,  to  measure  student  use  of  drugs.  Colleges  and 
universities  surveyed  were  for  the  most  part  located  in  large  metro¬ 
politan  areas  on  the  east  and  west  coasts.  Junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  where  drug  use  problems  resulted  in  surveys,  were  also  lo¬ 
cated  in  highly  populated  areas  where  drugs  were  readily  available. 
The  variety  of  questionnaires  were  rather  haphazard  in  design  and 
tended  not  to  distinguish  past  from  current  drug  use.  At  the  present 
time,  few  statistics  concerning  the  extent  of  narcotics  use  are  available. 
The  main  source  of  such  statistics  is  police  arrest  records. 

Despite  the  shortcomings  of  the  numerous  drug  use  surveys,  the 
findings  do  provide  some  indicators.  Within  any  given  year  the  drug 
use  ratio  among  student  populations  shows  a  range  of  variation  for 
different  drugs.  Marijuana  use  is  on  the  increase  for  both  university 
and  high  school  students.  For  example,  three  surveys  at  a  mid-Atlantic 
university  indicate  that  marijuana  increased  from  15  per  cent  in  1967 
to  24  per  cent  in  1968  to  about  36  per  cent  in  1969.  In  two  west  coast 
high  school  surveys,  40  per  cent  of  students  reported  marijuana  use  in 
1969  compared  with  32  per  cent  in  1968.  The  greatest  college  level  use 
detected  to  our  knowledge  was  44  per  cent  and  the  highest  secondary 
use  was  40  per  cent. 

LSD,  the  amphetamines,  barbiturates  and  opiates  all  show  increasing 
rates  of  use  on  college  campuses.  Amphetamine  use  appears  to  be  in¬ 
creasing  somewhat  among  secondary  school  students  as  well.  The 
greatest  LSD  use  at  the  college  level  found  was  eight  per  cent  and  at 
the  high  school  level,  surprisingly,  15  per  cent.  For  amphetamines,  the 
highest  use  was  25  per  cent  at  the  college  level  and  21  per  cent  at  the 
secondary  school  level. 

Narcotics  appear  to  be  used  by  few  students,  although  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  increasing  use.  The  exception  to  this  generalization  is  a  1969 
study  at  a  large  north  central  university  which  indicates  that  17  per 
cent  of  students  reported  “having  ever”  used  opiates.  The  frequency 
of  use  breakdown  reveals,  however,  that  more  than  16  per  cent  had 
used  opiates  only  once  or  seldom  and  less  than  one  per  cent  had  used 
these  substances  often  or  regularly.  The  most  concentrated  use  of  nar¬ 
cotic  drugs  occurs  among  persons  living  in  the  inner  cities.  Here  the 
juvenile  drug  user  comes  from  “the  most  underprivileged,  crowded 
and  delapidated  areas”  and  even  within  these  areas,  drug  use  occurs 
where  income  and  education  are  lowest  and  where  there  is  the  great¬ 
est  breakdown  of  normal  family  living  arrangements. 

For  marijuana,  most  students  who  have  “ever”  used  the  drug  have 
done  so  more  than  once  and  about  the  same  proportion  of  users  report 


frpement  or  regular  use  as  those  who  report  one  time  use. 

For  LSD  and  other  hallucinogens,  the  proportion  of  users  decreases 

ns  freauenev  of  use  increases.  , 

For  amphetamines,  use  is  second  only  to  marijuana,  but  well  below 
rates  of  marijuana  use.  The  proportion  of  users  decreases  drastically 
^  frequency  of  use  increases.  For  the  barbiturates  and  tranquilizers 
only  a  few  persons  use  these  drugs  without  prescription  on  a  frequ 

01  Ktoe  than  one  drug  use  is  common.  Users  of  illicit  drugs  also  have 
experience  with  tobacco  and  alcohol. 

On  the  whole,  illicit  drug  use  occurs  more  frequently  among  me 
than  among  women  in  all  drug  categories  and  is  higher  amongthe 
college  population  than  among  working  youth.  Drug  use  is  related  t 
availability  of  drugs,  location  of  institutions,  social  and  demograp 
XacStS  1  students,  difl'erence  in  life  style,  at  va=  mstitu- 
tions  and  disciplinary  measures  enforced  by  school  administrate  . 

There  is  one  bright  hope  in  all  these  surveys-the  majority  of  our 
youth  are  still  not  caught  up  in  the  drug  syndrome.  On  the  dark  side, 
[he  drug  problem  is  increasing  and  with  it  the  danger  of  ^cep 
of  the  philosophy  that  promotes  drugs  as  an  escape  and  an  aUernative^ 
We  have  reached  a  point  where  it  may  be  possible  through  the 
efforts  of  many  concerned  with  the  drug  problem 1  c° 

tion  in  a  sensible  approach  to  the  management  and  control  of  drug 
abuse  We  must  assume  the  obligation  of  exchanging  facts  and  calli  g 
upon  a  wldT  range  of  talented  persons  to  help  shape  our  use  of  drugs 
to  one  of  sensible  discrimination  and  proportions. 

For  the  NCAA,  which  has  apparently  not  established  policies  on 
drug  use,  there  is  a  need  to  delineate  the  drug  problems  w  ic  1 
and  attempt  to  develop  some  common  definitions  and  goals.  The 

grams  that  will  allow  proper  and  acceptable  use  of  drugs  by 
visorv  and  medical  personnel  and  discourage  use  by  individuals  wno 
mav  not  be  aware  of  the  dangers  involved  or  by  those  who  demon- 
steate  their  teabiUty  to  use  drugs  wisely.  There  is  need  to  consider 
educational  approaches  and  the  need  to  carry  the  policies  an  g 
and  programs  to  athletic  directors  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

riven  the  increase  in  the  problem  among  athletes,  it  may  be  ap¬ 
propriate  to  encourage  high  school  and  college  athletic^irectors  an 
coaches  to  develop  drug  abuse  prevention  programs.  We  are  at 
point  in  the  problem  where  positive  action  is  needed,  rather  than 

^comprehensive  set  of  guidelines  for  all  those  who  direct  youth  in 
athletics  is  desirable  and  may  be  within  the  scope  of  the  NCAA  s  con 
cern.  This  might  apply  to  little  league  directors  and  coaches,  as  well  as 

SC  We1  are^very  anxious  to  make  young  people  aware  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  to  their  health  of  abuse  of  any  drug  for  whatever  purpose.  I 
the  NCAA  can  stimulate  its  members  to  take  affirmative  action 
area  It  will  be  a  valuable  service  to  the  youth  of  our  nation. 

As  leaders  the  Association  members  must  reach  young  people  at 
their  iwn  level  wifh  a  message  that  makes  sense  to  them  They  must 
try  to  restore  and  emphasize  some  established  and  tested  values- 
family  cohesiveness  and  intra-family  communication.  They  must  pro- 
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glamorize' drug*  ®nbd™«  effects  a"d  move  to  de- 

on  the  use  of  medications  and  eliminnrS1C  r^or*entat*°n  of  attitudes 
»*“«'  to  relieve  Wn,  v.geeSSV 
There  is  a  need  to  understand  X ♦ ,  tens,on- 

the  individual  and  in  termTofd* society  und^p  ^  USe  in  terms  of 

But  even  more,  there  is  a  need  to  discover  theT®  S°dal  change- 
consequences  of  drug  use  on  the  user  th/r  ?,Cla  and  Psychological 
tween  the  drug  user  and  persons  with’  It,™  ^  relationships  be- 
th^consequences  of  drug  use  for  the 

Cooper  oi  Uie*  Qk  lahX  a"  St  a  Xuni  vers  ffS 1  g*ne}iat  is  Dr-  Donald  L. 
also  the  team  physician  and  is  verv  closed  Hospltal  and  Clinic.  He  is 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Cnmn  X  connected  w*th  the  NCAA 
Aspects  of  Sports.  Dr.  Cooper  dS  X  in  Ve  Safeguards  and  Medical 
*S  Tlle  Athlete  and  Ih-ugs  Ci3n  for  th*  «*» 

SSSr-""'' 1  -  ~*y  Dr. 

to™.ba™  F‘  “  *' « S£ 

-£  2s  °'"”k  ,n 
she  was  a  young  lady,  a  woman— in  awhTt^  llttle  girl~ Pardon  me, 
ception,  which  titillated  the  hell  out  df  m  last  night  at  the  re- 
there  is  a  man  here  who  didn’t  feel  that  d  /  pl5asure  centers,  and  if 
sympathy  is  extended  to  him  I  tell  „nas  ,mght  at  the  reception  my 
just  followed  the  thing  around  (rLauehteM  v°S  almost  ludicrous.  I 
been  nothing  else  here,  it  would  haveheinl  Y°.u  kpow-  if  ‘here  had 
the  concept  about  drugs  and  the  £.•  worthwhile  for  me  to  get 
we  call  the  pleasure  center  in  fhe  bS  ^  S6XUai  area  «  what 

sti11  young  enough 

literally  scare  the  hell  out  of  me  to  think  th  expression.  and  it  would 
terfermg  with  it  or  if  I  had  sTopned  W°Uld  be  an>’thing  in- 

couldn’t  get  it  back.  [Laughter]  PP  6  g  around  with  the  stuff  I 

fascinatedX.Tdon^XoXofany^aff niC|  a‘ds  and  drugs  has  always 
fascinated  more  than  the  peopled n  athler  F  gwUp  °f  people  who  are 

notoriously  on  the  prowl  for  that  nX-  h  cS-  We  human  beings  are 

or  that  “special  something  extra*"  Th  ^  glmmick  or  ‘hat  easy  way 

performance,  but  I  guess  it  is S  naXe  ofXXh  Sh°ftCUts  to  excella"‘ 
find  some  help.  nature  of  the  beast  to  keep  striving  to 

■"Son «•  ..  to. 

athletes.  It  is  very  short  and  very  unlimited^ W£  j?e  In  relation  to 
Medical  Dictionary,  it  is  defined  simnlX!^  Ac?°rding  to  Borland’s 
crease  work  output."  All  of  us  have  X. 'V  as  ,any  hlnS  tending  to  in- 
cific  technique  of  “increasing  the  <  coaches  usin«  ‘heir  own  spe- 

to.™  «  to.„y,  many  forms 


used  by  almost  all  coaches  in  one  form  or  another,  that  are  probably 
very  safe  and  actually  very  valuable. 

I  point  out  the  broader  limits  of  the  definition  only  to  help  you 
realize  that  there  are  many  shady  areas  when  we  talk  about  ergogenic 
aids  and  drugs  and  that  far  from  being  a  clear  black  and  white  situa¬ 
tion,  the  more  we  delve  into  it,  the  more  complicated  it  can  become. 

In  the  past  few  years  I  have  read  literally  dozens  of  papers,  some 
of  them  grossly  unscientific,  from  this  country  and  from  Europe,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  many  conflicting  reports  and  the  many 
very  unscientific  approaches  being  taken  in  evaluating  the  various 
specific  agents  and  drugs  that  can  be  considered  ergogenic  aids. 

One  of  the  reasons  is  that  the  coach  and  the  athlete,  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  project  to  the  doctor,  the  scientist  or  the  researcher  far 
more  knowledge  than  they  really  have.  Being  human  beings,  most 
doctors  like  this.  It  is  fun  to  play  a  little  god,  you  know.  Of  course, 
this  gets  to  the  point  of  misinterpretation.  People  can  see  one  thing 
and  misinterpret  it. 

It  is  like  the  people  who  had  three  little  boys.  They  were  greatly 
concerned  about  these  little  boys.  They  were  healthy  kids,  but  they 
kept  using  foul  language  all  the  time.  They  didn’t  know  what  to  do 
about  it,  and  being  good  parents  they  went  to  the  local  child  psychia¬ 
trist  and  said,  “What  are  we  going  to  do  about  our  children  who  use 
this  filthy  language?” 

The  psychiatrist  said,  “It  is  very  simple,  just  knock  the  hell  out  of 
them.” 

So  the  next  morning  Johnny  walked  into  the  kitchen  and  his  mother 
said,  “Johnny,  what  will  you  have  for  breakfast?” 

Johnny  said,  “Oh,  give  me  some  of  those  .  .  .  corn  flakes.”  Pow! 
[Slapping] 

Then  Billy  walked  into  the  kitchen,  and  his  mother  said,  “Billy, 
what  will  you  have  for  breakfast?” 

Billy  said,  “Oh,  give  me  some  of  those  .  .  .  corn  flakes.”  Pow! 

Then  came  George.  George  walked  into  the  kitchen  and  his  mother 
said,  “George,  what  will  you  have?” 

George  said,  “You  can  be  damned  sure  it  ain’t  going  to  be  corn 
flakes.”  [Laughter] 

So  you  see  different  people  have  different  ways  of  interpreting  That 
kid  was  getting  the  message,  but  it  wasn’t  the  right  message. 

That  is  oftentimes  the  way  it  is  with  people  who  do  research  in  drugs 
and  vitamins  and  proteins  and  various  stuff  in  the  business  of  athletics. 

hey  see  something  take  place  per  se,  but  they  interpret  it  entirely 
wrong. 

In  general,  it  is  the  chemical  compounds  or  drugs  most  of  us  think 
about  when  we  hear  the  word  ergogenic.  In  a  sense,  the  British  are  a 
great  deal  more  prudish  and  hardnosed  about  any  chemical  sub¬ 
stances  being  used.  They  call  it  “doping.”  By  their  definition,  the  use 
of  any  chemical  substance  not  present  normally  in  the  human  body 
?0t  ?laym?  an  essential  role  in  a  healthy  person  competing  in 
athletics  is  doping.  In  this  definition  of  doping  even  the  use  of  aspirin 
fof  *  headache,  or  the  use  of  anti-acids  for  a  hyperacidic  stomach 
might  be  considered  doping.  In  our  drug-oriented  society  the  one 
group  that  is  really  having  fun  with  ergogenic  aids  are  the  horse  racing 
people. 
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Of  course,  I  don’t  really  believe  any  coach  wants  to  harm  any  of  his 
charges,  yet  all  coaches  would  like  to  possess  that  little  magic  key  to 
having  all  of  the  squad  perform  at  their  optimum  at  all  contests. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  quickly  these  various  classes  of  sub¬ 
stances  or  agents  that  could  be  or  have  been  considered  ergogenic 
aids.  Some  general  organization  is  essential  and  I  feel  this  can  best 
be  done  by  listing  fairly  large  categories  that  include  several  types 
of  agents. 

The  categories  are: 

1*  Physical  and  mechanical  ergogenic  aids. 

2.  Nutritional  ergogenic  aids. 

3.  Pharmacological  ergogenic  aids  (drugs). 

4.  Psychological  ergogenic  aids. 

Among  the  physical  and  mechanical  ergogenic  aids,  one  of  the  most 
common  used  to  increase  work  potential  is  oxygen.  This  really  got 
started — so  many  times  in  athletics  you  see  people  put  2  and  2  together 
and  get  5 — in  the  1932  Olympics  when  the  Japanese  swim  team  had 
some  great  swimmers,  but  also  each  time  in  Los  Angeles  before  they 
started  swimming  they  were  given  oxygen.  Of  course  the  altitude  was 
no  excuse  or  no  reason.  It  was  later  shown  that  three  or  four  large 
hyperventilated  breaths  of  normal  air  can  help  the  individual  swim¬ 
mer  just  as  much  as  oxygen.  If  one  inhales  oxygen  prior  to  an  event 
it  has  been  fairly  shown  that  it  has  no  effect  on  work  performance, 
speed,  running  ability  or  rate  of  recovery.  If,  however,  oxygen  can  be 
given  during  the  exercise  period  itself  workloads  can  be  maintained 
for  longer  periods  of  time.  But  it  has  to  be  a  continuous  intake  of 
oxygen.  It  is  here  we  get  into  one  of  the  grey  areas. 

I  might  add  that,  of  course,  the  Japanese  had  some  damned  good 
swimmers  there,  and  that  is  all  you  are  supposed  to  have.  No  matter 
what  you  do  in  athletics  if  you  have  some  damned  good  athletes  it  is 
probably  going  to  make  you  look  pretty  good.  If  you  have  a  bunch  of 
clunkers  I  don’t  care  what  you  do,  you  are  going  to  look  pretty  bad.  It 
boils  down  to  something  that  simple. 

We  play  at  Boulder,  Colorado,  and  when  you  get  into  the  higher 
altitudes  many  coaches  will  insist  on  having  oxygen  at  the  sideline. 

Again  the  best  scientific  data  shows  that  it  is  of  very  little  value,  be¬ 
cause  oxygen  cannot  be  stored  and  the  increased  oxygen  cannot  last 
more  than  two  minutes,  or  possibly  three  at  the  most.  A  person  would 
have  to  breathe  it  all  the  time,  and  you  can’t  strap  an  oxygen  tank  on 
the  back  of  an  athlete,  he  has  enough  problems  of  his  own  without 
that.  There,  of  course,  may  be  some  psychological  help.  And  who  is 
to  say  that  this  is  necessarily  all  bad?  The  power  of  suggestion  is 
fantastic.  j 

Exposure  to  ultra-violet  rays  is  felt  by  some  to  be  beneficial  and  1 

create  a  greater  feeling  of  well  being,  but  certainly  there  is  no  scien-  I 

tific  evidence  for  it  at  all.  } 

The  use  of  negative  ionization  has  been  investigated  and  I  have 
heard  that  negative  ionization  equipment  has  been  installed  in  some 
dressing  rooms.  In  two  studies  that  were  fairly  scientific,  no  evidence 
of  increased  ability  or  strength  was  shown,  but  some  researchers  felt  '  * 

the  sense  of  well  being  might  be  increased. 

Massage  could  be  considered  a  mechanical  form  of  ergogenic  aid  j 

and  it  has  been  shown  to  speed  recovery  from  fatigue.  The  old-  j 
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fashioned  trainer  was  a  massager.  I  was  a  trainer  for  seven  years 
before  I  went  into  the  medical  field.  It  was  back  in  the  days  when 
you  rubbed,  and  all  I  had  was  a  heat  lamp.  It  is  amazing  what  hap¬ 
pened.  Of  course,  things  have  become  so  sophisticated  that  they  now 
have  five  or  six  people  doing  each  of  these  jobs  now  and  probably 
much  better. 

With  the  track  boys  I  had  to  do  a  lot  of  rubbing,  and  it  was  hard 
work,  but  this  was  shown  to  help  speed  recovery  from  fatigue,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  you  have  a  boy  doubling  back  in  another  race.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  any  increased  strength  or  any  increased  speed  or  any 
increased  performance  as  a  result  of  massage. 

Exercise  rituals  have  to  be  considered  mechanical  ergogenic  aids 
and  there  are  all  types  and  descriptions  available.  Some  are  fine. 
We  have  to  do  everything  we  can  to  try  to  increase  work  output, 
sometrics,  isotonies,  weight  lifting  and  exercise  stations  all  increase 
strength  and  possible  work  capacity  in  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
amount  of  hard  demanding  and  persistent  work  done  by  the  athlete 
involved.  A  good  conditioning  program  and  varied  training  program 
is  certainly  the  best  ergogenic  aid  known  to  date.  No  one  would  object 
to  this.  To  a  degree  this  is  what  it’s  all  about. 

Nutritional  ergogenic  aids  are  many  and  fascinating.  Probably  no 
area  has  gotten  so  much  attention  as  this  one.  When  Herb  Elliott  was 
eating  oats  and  seaweed,  every  aspiring  track  star  in  the  world  was 
rying  to  choke  down  the  same  crop.  Herb  Elliott  was  also  working 
darned  hard.  He  ran  a  lot  through  sand,  uphill,  and  he  put  out  a 
tremendous  amount  of  effort.  Of  course,  he  ate  a  lot  of  good,  normal, 
wholesome  food,  well  balanced,  also. 

Protein  and  amino  acid  supplements  are  being  pushed  now.  This 
has  been  going  on  for  years,  but  most  scientific  evidence  seems  to 
show  that  a  well-balanced  diet  will  supply  all  of  the  protein  and 
essential  amino  acids  necessary.  Of  course,  an  athlete  working  hard 
may  be  taking  in  five  or  six  thousand  calories  a  day.  You  in  your  sed¬ 
entary  occupation  as  an  athletic  director  or  faculty  representative 
probably  should  take  in  no  more  than  2500. 

The  guy  who  takes  the  regular  food  on  the  training  table  is  probably 
going  to  be  all  right.  There  are  a  lot  of  high  school  kids  who  don't  eat 
a  proper  diet.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  we  probably  have  the  most 
overfed,  undernourished  teenagers  in  the  world.  But  the  guy  who 
eats  what  is  on  the  training  table  is  going  to  be  all  right. 

protein  diet,  rather  than  being  of  benefit,  can  be  consid- 
ered  detrimental.  The  mere  handling  of  the  protein  in  your  body, 
taking  it  through  the  stomach,  through  the  intestinal  tract,  through  the 
liver  and  breaking  it  down  takes  five  percent  more  oxygen.  A  per¬ 
sistent  diet  in  protein  has  been  shown  by  research  in  Sweden  involv¬ 
ing  cross-country  skiers  to  be  a  detrimental  factor.  The  skiers  did 
much  better  on  a  high  carbohydrate  diet  than  a  high  protein  diet. 

If  I  tried  to  determine  the  worst  thing  to  feed  my  basketball  team, 
the  worst  thing  to  feed  my  football  team  before  they  play,  it  would 
be  protein,  steak  and  eggs.  How  many  teams  still  eat  steak  and  eggs 
before  they  play?  It  is  ludicrous,  but  that  is  the  way  it  is.  We  don’t 
change  easily.  We  stick  to  these  old  theories  beginning  way  back  in 
Greece.  A  trainer  named  Goldie  had  a  stable  full  of  real  studs,  he 
really  had  the  athletes.  He  would  go  out  and  beat  the  hell  out  of 
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everybody.  He  said,  “If  they  use  muscles,  let’s  feed  them  muscles,” 
|  so  he  fed  them  red  meat  and  they  still  beat  everybody  because  they 

;  were  such  good  athletes.  From  that  time  on,  even  to  this  day,  people 

have  had  that  interpretation.  Actually,  protein  is  to  be  avoided  in  the 
pre-game  meal. 

There  are  lots  of  salesmen  in  this  world,  and  the  only  way  they  can 
make  a  living  is  to  sell,  so  you  are  constantly  going  to  be  exposed  to 
them.  I  suppose  this  is  a  gullible  group  of  people.  There  is  only  one 
[  group  of  people  more  gullible  than  coaches,  and  that  is  doctors.  You 
know  when  a  guy  starts  out  with  a  portfolio  to  sell  a  bunch  of  false 
I  stock  he  doesn’t  go  to  the  banker  or  anybody  like  that  or  the  business 

f  people;  he  goes  to  the  doctors  because  the  truth  is  the  doctors  as  a 

!  group  are  the  dumbest  business  men  in  America.  But  right  behind  the 
doctor  in  terms  of  gullibility  in  terms  of  buying  stuff,  watch  the  coach 
in  the  athletic  department.  He  will  buy  more  crap  that  has  less  use. 
It  is  a  fantastic  phenomenon.  You  will  find  all  kinds  of  wild  claims, 
especially  in  the  area  of  nutrition. 

All  the  scientific  evidence  seems  to  show  that  vitamins  are  being 
overrated.  You  know,  Americans  put  out  the  most  expensive  urine  in 
the  world.  [Laughter]  Athletes  put  out  even  more  expensive  urine.  It 
is  a  beautiful  bright  yellow  and  it  is  loaded  with  excreted  vitamins. 

Again,  a  well-balanced  diet,  and  most  training  tables  have  it,  with 
fresh,  well-prepared  food,  will  supply  all  the  vitamins  really  neces¬ 
sary.  If  you  can  accept  the  fact  that  many  of  these  nutritional  sub¬ 
stances  may  work  psychologically,  and  certainly  if  not  overdone  can 
cause  no  harm,  then  there  is  not  much  to  get  on  a  soap  box  about. 
I  don’t  feel  it  is  so  terrible  to  use  any  and  all  forms  of  psychology, 
just  so  long  as  you  do  not  get  the  idea  that  this  is  a  proven  scientific 
fact.  Don’t  start  kidding  yourself  as  to  the  physiological  scientific 
importance  of  the  various  nutritional  ergogenic  aids. 

Wrestling  is  a  pretty  good  sport  in  Oklahoma  State.  These  boys 
actually  have  to  keep  their  caloric  intake  down  and  not  eat  so  much 
as  the  other  kids,  and  I  do  supplement  their  diets  with  a  few  vitamins. 
Maybe  in  my  own  mind  for  a  psychological  purpose  and  maybe  in 
their  mind  for  a  psychological  purpose.  It  is  a  one-a-day  vitamin  and 
I  don’t  overload.  You  know  the  thing  that  happens  is  that  one  athlete 
says,  “Hell,  if  one  a  day  is  good,  ten  ought  to  be  ten  times  better.” 
This  is  a  false  solution. 

The  most  needed  elements  besides  a  well-balanced  diet,  are  water 
and  salt.  They  are  needed  in  hot  weather  for  increased  energy  output, 
comfort  and  even  as  protection  for  life  itself.  You  can’t  afford  to  use 
solutions  for  water.  Yet  we  find  coaches,  especially  in  high  schools, 
who  pride  themselves  on  their  spartan  practice  of  allowing  no  water 
during  practices,  no  matter  what  the  weather  conditions.  It  is  a 
real  sad  commentary  on  our  ability  to  communicate  and  get  through 
to  people. 

Wheat  germ  should  certainly  be  mentioned  as  it  has  recurrently 
been  used  in  so  many  ways  by  athletes.  The  reports  are  very  con¬ 
flicting  and  one  would  have  to  admit  that  it  just  is  not  known  whether 
or  not  certain  people  might  or  might  not  benefit.  One  could  state  that 
no  harm  has  ever  been  done  with  a  moderate  amount  of  wheat  germ 
so  I  see  no  reason  to  use  it,  probably  far  more  for  psychological  than 
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physiological  reasons.  There  is  very  little  well  controlled  work  that 
would  lend  any  support  to  its  value. 

One  of  the  things  that  one  of  my  medical  school  professors  used  to 
tell  me,  “If  you  don’t  know  what  the  hell  you  are  doing  at  least  don’t 
do  any  harm.”  This  is  one  of  the  things  I  follow  in  athletics:  I  try  not 
to  do  any  harm. 

There  are  numerous  other  nutritional  and  mineral  substances  that 
have  been  used  and  I  will  only  mention  them  in  passing  to  state  that 
they  are  readily  supplied  by  a  normal  adequate  diet  and  need  not  be 
supplemented.  Potassium  is  important.  Potassium  dehydration  can 
occur.  This  is  the  reason  grape  juice  and  grapefruit  should  be  avail¬ 
able  in  any  diet  for  athletes  or  any  diet  program  because  it  does 
supply  potassium.  Potassium  is  pretty  important  for  regulating  the 
heart. 

Calcium,  magnesium,  phosphorus,  lecithin,  phosphates,  sodium 
citrate  and  bicarbonate  (alkalinizing  agents)  aspartic  acid,  coffee,  tea, 
coke,  gelatin,  Gatorade  and  Take  5  are  fine.  I  have  no  objection  to 
them,  especially  the  ones  with  potassium  in  them. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  research  done  in  Europe  on  vitamin  E. 
Vitamin  E  is  somehow  related  to  the  oxygen  exchange  at  the  cellular 
level.  I  don’t  think  the  final  word  is  in  yet.  Probably  if  it  is  used 
moderately  it  will  do  no  harm,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  great 
superiority. 

One  substance  that  has  been  used  for  years  as  a  nutritional  ergogenic 
aid  and  is  still  undergoing  much  study  is  honey.  It  appears  in  some 
work  that  the  fructose  sugar  of  honey  does  not  burn  out  as  rapidly 
as  regular  glucose,  but  many  coaches  in  many  areas  use  honey  as  a 
pre-game  food.  Honey  is  a  carbohydrate  food  and  certainly  can  do 
no  harm. 

The  most  dangerous  and  potentially  harmful  problem  area  is  phar¬ 
macological  ergogenic  aids  or  drugs.  As  you  know  this  list  can  be  quite 
formidable  and  certainly  too  long  to  go  into  in  any  detail. 

Certain  of  the  more  prevalent  ones  should  be  mentioned,  such  as 
the  amphetamine  family,  because  in  some  areas  they  are  still  being 
used.  Unfortunately,  they  are  not  only  being  used  by  some  of  our 
athletes,  but  also  many  students  are  finding  themselves  hooked  on 
this  potentially  dangerous  habit-forming  drug  menace.  You  know  the 
first  deaths  were  reported  back  in  1880  from  the  side  effects  of  using 
amphetamines. 

From  a  scientific  point  of  view,  the  papers  are  again  in  conflict, 
but  there  are  some  fairly  valid  papers  showing  that  in  the  solo  type 
athletic  activities  amphetamines  apparently  can  increase  performance 
a  little  bit.  However,  many  studies  show  that  in  complicated  problem¬ 
solving  sports  and  tests  such  as  football  and  basketball,  where  you 
have  to  make  relatively  intelligent  decisions  very  quickly  there  is 
impairment  of  the  person’s  ability  to  solve  the  more  difficult  problems 
So  subjectively,  apparently  there  is  stimulation  of  pleasure  centers  and 
the  person  thinks  he  is  really  doing  well.  Most  people  who  are  on 
amphetamines  say,  I  really  have  to  have  it  because  it  makes  me 
do  so  much  better,”  But  this  is  an  illusion,  this  is  a  hoax,  this  is  a  self- 
deception. 

Because  of  the  very  real  potential  habituation  and  addiction  prob¬ 
lems  the  amphetamines  must  be  condemned.  They  also  have  an  ad- 
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verse  effect  on  pulse  and  respiratory  recovery  time.  There  have  been 
many  central  nervous  system  stimulants  and  depressants,  heart  stim¬ 
ulants,  muscle  stimulants  and  respiratory  stimulants  tried  in  athletics. 

I  was  talking  to  Ozzie  Nelson  last  night  and  he  told  me  that  in 
1924,  1925  and  1926  when  he  was  playing  his  coach  used  to  give  him 
a  little  tiny  dose  of  strychnine.  That  isn’t  particularly  new.  This  was 
for  a  stimulant. 

A  partial  list  would  include  caffeine,  camphor,  cocaine,  tranquilizers, 
coramine,  strychnine,  metrazol,  digitalis,  ronical,  ephedrine,  nico¬ 
tine,  nitroglycerin,  alcohol,  benzedrine,  epinephrine,  nitrites,  cyto¬ 
chrome  C,  thiocyanate,  veratrum  alkaloids,  rauwolfia,  hydralazine  and 
thyroid  extract.  I  don’t  think  there  is  anything  in  the  world  that  some 
athlete  hasn’t  tried  to  see  if  it  didn’t  make  him  better. 

Special  mention  needs  to  be  made  of  the  androgenic-anabolic  ster¬ 
oids  which  are  used  by  the  tall  slim  lineman  who  wants  to  be  a  tall 
wide  lineman.  There  are  18  steriod  hormones  in  the  human  body. 
They  are  so  interrelated  to  each  other  that  when  you  throw  an  arti¬ 
ficial  or  a  substitute  chemical  hormone  into  a  person  who  doesn’t  need 
it  there  is  no  way  to  predict  the  total  effect  over  several  years. 

Handy  Matson  is  an  example.  Randy  used  them  several  years  ago, 
but  when  his  weight  got  up  he  didn’t  throw  as  well.  Randy  used  them 
less  than  a  year  and  was  not  using  them  when  he  made  his  record. 
No  one  has  put  the  shot  as  far  as  Randy  Matson.  Randy  told  me  that 
when  he  got  too  big  he  lost  speed.  Of  course,  he  was  a  big  guy  to 
begin  with. 

This  one  fellow  who  used  these  substances  was  trying  to  impregnate 
his  wife  and  he  had  a  very  low  sperm  count  and  low  fertility.  There 
are  things  we  need  to  know  about  these  drugs.  We  don’t  know  the  total 
effect,  the  long-term  effect.  Liver  damage  has  occurred.  There  is  a 
chemical  hepatitis  that  can  occur  in  some  people.  Why  only  some,  I 
don’t  know. 

It  is  like  poison  ivy.  You  can  go  along  for  years  and  never  break  out 
with  poison  ivy.  All  of  a  sudden  you  walk  by  it  on  the  golf  course  and 
get  it.  No  one  knows  what  happens  with  people  when  this  occurs. 

Prostatic  hypertrophy  has  occurred.  A  fellow  25  years  old  had  a 
transurethral  resection.  This  isn’t  supposed  to  happen  until  you  are 
75  or  80. 

A  well  controlled  study  at  UCLA  seemed  to  show  no  increase  in 
muscle  strength  or  quickness,  and  that  the  increased  weight  was  due 
to  fluid  retention,  as  the  hormones  do  change  the  fluid  retention. 
You  cannot  avoid  the  androgenic  effects  with  any  of  the  so-called 
anabolic  steroids.  We  mention  all  of  these  names  to  condemn  them. 
Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  conned  by  some  well-intentioned 
alumni  or  over-enthusiastic  coach  to  get  mixed  up  in  the  drug  business. 

The  fourth  ergogenic  aid  is  psychological.  Hypnosis  and  other  things 
have  been  tried. 

The  human  animal  is  by  far  the  most  suggestible  animal  around, 
and  can  be  so  easily  influenced  by  those  around  him,  whether  he  is 
the  coach,  the  trainer  or  the  team  physician.  Of  course,  it  is  terribly 
important  that  you  have  an  optimistic  outlook.  If  you  have  a  pessimis¬ 
tic  attitude  about  the  outcome  or  about  your  ability  it  affects  you  as 
an  athlete. 

It  is  very  complicated  and  very  expensive  to  test  athletes  for  drug 
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in  a  very  shorf  timeC  BiU don’ITorget  That  gGally -poorly  exP!°red  area 
terested  and  sincere  trainer  a  ln  ®11  ,  3  g°°d  sound  coach-  an  *n- 

sician,  all  communicating  well  includ^ne*  team  phy* 

a  real  ergoeenic  aid  tn  -mv  ♦  g  athletic  director,  can  be 

know  who  fs  sincere  Ind Jh* °f  athl°tes'  Thc  ^letes 
work,  sweat,  tears  and  sacrifice  or  They  alS°  shou*d  know  that  hard 

legal  use  of  alcohol  aid  not  iustlfvThe t0r’ jUStify  the 

Ov'7'ii,B,"dnrar!,'toUl  J  tkuBl  aiJS^bSlJuS’SSld 
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Now,  alcohol  has  some  other  side  effects.  If  we  could  just  use  alcohol 
tos  way  there  wouldn’t  be  much  to  worry  about  because  it  doesn’fdo 

the^houehfrTtT  °f  harm’  '!  doesn,t  d0  much  in  the  way  of  disturbing 

safety  there  “i“a  tight  sUuation”1  ^  that  ‘S  aU  the  margin  of 
In  regard  to  the  often-asked  question  “Whv  ic  if  iuni  .  * 

s'* -«*?■  =■>■<  i* « .ft  S“ii  “,c  s;.*s 

the  other  drugs  that  can  stand  in  for  alcohol,”  it  can  be  fhown  fhat 
you  can  create  much  greater  problems  with  ’them.  In  regard  to  fhe 
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immediate  substitute  for  alcohol,  the  drug  family,  the  barbiturates, 
the  sleeping  tablets,  individuals  who  are  addicted  to  barbiturates  have 
a  really  hellish  time.  They  not  only  have  sensory  depravations  that  are 
more  serious  than  with  alcohol,  but  they  have  all  the  more  severe 
problems  of  the  alcoholics,  plus  even  more  difficult  withdrawal  symp¬ 
toms.  You  can  get  withdrawal  symptoms  from  alcohol  if  you  are  an 
alcoholic.  The  AA  group  knows  this  quite  well. 

I  will  say  one  thing  for  alcohol.  The  moderate  use  of  alcohol  does 
not  cause  hallucinations,  according  to  my  definition  of  hallucination, 
which  is  mental  confusion.  Those  who  use  marijuana  always  halluci¬ 
nate.  The  big  difference  is  that  marijuana  users  do  not  have  any  me¬ 
chanical  coordination  difficulties  with  acute  exposure  to  marijuana. 
The  drunk  never  can  quite  get  anywhere  he  wants  to  go.  He  falls  flat 
on  his  face.  But  the  marijuana  user  can  be  completely  intoxicated  with 
regard  to  judgment  and  sensory  evaluation  and  yet  carry  out  his 
hallucinations  and  his  deluded  inclinations.  The  alcoholic  at  least  is  a 
little  bit  protected  by  not  being  able  to  carry  through  mechanically. 
Otherwise,  I  don't  see  much  difference. 

With  regard  to  all  the  drugs  that  can  be  abused,  including  alcohol, 
the  basic  problem  is  that  those  who  use  the  drugs  abusively  continue 
to  operate  mechanically. 

Dr.  Cooper:  From  the  medical  standpoint,  alcohol  is  a  toxic  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  human  body.  It  creates  pus  in  the  blood,  it  creates 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  We  used  to  think  the  person  who  used  alcohol 
regularly  and  developed  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  did  so  because  he  didn’t 
eat.  We  have  since  found  out  this  isn't  true.  It  is  a  toxic  substance  to 
the  human  body. 

Sociologically  it  is  a  problem.  Chemically  it  is  here.  It  is  physiologi¬ 
cally  and  otherwise  a  relatively  dangerous  substance.  We  lose  approxi¬ 
mately  30,000  people  a  year  in  accidents  due  to  alcohol.  Another  25,000 
people  die  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  brain  atrophy  and  complications 
of  the  liver.  But  it’s  here.  Don’t  complicate  the  situation  any  more  by 
adding  another  toxic  substance.  We  already  have  a  problem  we  don’t 
know  what  the  hell  to  do  with,  so  don’t  give  us  another  problem  we 
don  t  know  what  the  hell  to  do  with.  That  is  why  I  am  against  loosen¬ 
ing  the  marijuana  laws,  although  in  certain  instances  (from  our 
present  state  of  knowledge)  marijuana  may  not  be  as  toxic  to  the  liver 
and  brain  as  alcohol,  but  what  it  does  to  the  human  body  may  be  more 
dangerous. 

Thomas  J.  Hamilton  (Pacific-8  Conference):  I  suppose  you  have 
been  wondering,  as  I  have,  what  I  am  doing  on  this  learned  committee, 
but  they  say  any  good  staff  always  has  one  Commander  Smith  on  it. 
They  say,  “What  about  Commander  Smith?  He's  so  dumb  he  can't 
understand  anything.”  I  am  Commander  Smith.  If  I  can  understand  it, 
maybe  we  can  get  the  story  across. 

I  have  been  exposed  to  this  material  on  a  committee  in  California, 
which  has  advanced  in  many  ways,  but  we  are  way  out  ahead  in  the 
drug  epidemic,  too.  I  have  served  on  Governor  Reagan’s  committee 
and  I  have  been  appalled  by  the  information  I  have  received.  Dr.  Jones 
indicated  an  increase  of  seven  per  cent  per  month  in  drug  use.  That  is 
an  epidemic.  This  is  being  introduced  by  the  enemies  of  our  country. 
Drugs  are  being  imported  into  our  country  and  distributed. 

I  have  a  grandniece  eight  years  old  in  Santa  Barbara  who  was  out 
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paying  with  an  eleven**  year-olH  oiri  rpv»  ^ 

10  her' 

the  police.  The  police  said^WiTcan^  do^nvth™0^  and  she  called 
until  we  catch  her  distributing  this  stuff  °wI^thmS  about  tbis  woman 

drug  culture.  We  have^e  'spokesm^n^’  the  greatest  ant>dote  to  this 
youth  to  a  great  extent.  This  Committee,,i«0o r-  coaches  who  influence 
associations,  and  ask  the  coaches  not  inst  t  S°-?  ?  t0,  80  t0  each  of  the 
the  subject,  but  to  take  a  leadershin  roll. v°  SU  baCk  and  learn  about 
that  if  they  have  any  ambitions  in*  snort  «KUn8  people  sh°uld  be  told 
do  with  drugs.  Coaches  must  insist  P  k ■  *  must  bave  nothing  to 
squads.  The  coach  has  to  stand  firm  and  if  he  fin^h^V"* their  0wn 
are  using  drugs,  he  has  to  wipe  Them  off  L  l  be“er  athletes 
they  can  be  rehabilitated.  P  "  th  squad-  certamly  until 

years  olVthat  if" hT  wanted  do'Sh^nTin^  fifve- six-  seven  or  eight 
drugs.  ythmg  in  sports  he  cannot  fool  with 

srasi? 

when  yo^go  back^you^ln^etenforcrwhat^b1  ahmessage  to  an<i 

of 3rw\1ra™fri^ 

We  “n  make  s°me  headway.  Thank  you  S  hfiht  candles>  Perhaps 
[The  session  adjourned  at  12:35  a.m.] 
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HONORS  LUNCHEON 
Tuesday,  January  12,  1971 

^ni!!(HOITS  uLur!cheon  was  held  in  Ballrooms  A  and  B  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President,  Harry  M.  Cross. 

President  Cross:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  most  fortunate  todav 
to  have  as  our  master  of  ceremonies  Ozzie  Nelson,  certainly  one  of  the' 
1  W«Sf  T‘  entertainers.  Ozzie,  as  we  cannot  help  but  call  him 
and  his  family  seem  a  part  of  everyone’s  family,  alone  with  Harriet 

SfJl^afnS;  ^  ^  V“ted  ^  ^  •  SS& 

f,„ii»Ktgw  University,  Ozzie  was  an  athlete.  Not  only  was  he  a 

mine  vb  k  f°r  thre,<!  years-  but  was  outstanding  in  lacrosse  and  swim- 

^  1969  Af^ryariUtaie  T  h°n°red  3t  the  Luncheon  at  Los  Angeles 
m  lyoy.  After  a  little  coaching  experience — I  don't  know  whether  wp 

nn8  /re,nUOn  tbat  or  not — be  started  an  orchestra.  Harriet  Hilliard 

maerHedT„i09P35V0Ca,iStS’  j0ined  the  Sh™  a"d  0zzie  apd  ‘were 

Ozale  Nelson  8[  Applause]  ^  1  PreSem  8  g°°d  friend  of  Mr. 

[Ozzie  Nelson  assumed  the  chair  as  toastmaster.! 

Toastmaster  Nelson:  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  verv  hannv  tn  hp 

memtf 

morning  sf  HtUe  Toy  ^bout  len  J^ear^  old1  slSpp^^m^and^aid'^'Hey1*! 
know  you!  You're  Ozzie  and  Harriet!”  [Laughterl  ’ 

I  feel  it  might  have  been  a  split  vote  that  brought  me  to  the  nnHinm 
^day;  beca«se  it  is  always  an  unusual  circumstance  when  the  master 

”W!  ‘"S  Wtat  “  *°l“*  i  pXEi 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  anybody  who  has  had  anything  to  do 

course  someV/thT1 th^  “l”0,1  Ulrtl.down  any  sort  challenge.  Of 
course,  some  of  the  things  that  are  challenges  nowadays  were  not  cn 

o5ce1nTwhriSfiand  iMsith  °hU»C°ld  ^eather  "°w  «*  »"  California 

morning  find  “  lS  a  ehal!cnge  Jus‘  get  up  out  of  bed  in  the 

tfspendTll^8^'  "Sht  beThe  £  tfm^wewouldTe  able 

Ft  P  summer  vacation  with  our  two  boys.  We  decided  to  co  to 
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the  boys  liked  to  go  to.  There  is  a  swimming  pool  below  and  there  are 
stairs  with  stone  steps  that  go  up,  and  there  is  a  little  place  you  can 
look  out  over  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  about  30  or  40  feet  high,  de¬ 
pending  upon  how  high  it  runs. 

I  thought  I  would  go  up  there  one  day  and  look  out  over  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  I  was  standing  there  and  thinking  how  high  it  was  and  sort 
of  like  a  junior-grade  Acapulco,  when  Ricky  came  up  and  said,  “Are 
you  going  to  dive  off  here,  Pop?” 

I  said,  “Are  you  kidding?  No,  of  course  not!  Look  down  there!” 

“Pop,  look  down  at  the  swimming  pool.  The  people  think  you  are 
going  to  dive.” 

“Well,  the  swimming  pool  and  the  people  aren’t  going  to  like  this,” 
and  I  started  to  motion  to  them;  No!  No! 

I  stood  there  a  while  and  Ricky  said,  “Pop,  this  is  getting  pretty 
embarrassing.  I  wish  you  would  dive  off.” 

“If  it  is  so  embarrassing,  dive  off  yourself.” 

I  looked  down  and  the  people  were  looking  up  and  I  was  going  this 
way  [indicating  “no”]. 

David,  who  was  17,  came  running  up  and  for  some  ridiculous  reason 
he  thought  I  was  going  to  dive  off.  He  ran  up  there  and  thought  he 
would  dive  off  before  I  did,  and  he  dove  right  off  and  made  a  beautiful 
dive. 

I  thought,  if  that  boy  can  do  it,  I  can  do  it,  and  I  just  caught  myself 
in  time.  What  am  I  doing,  at  my  age?  I  am  going  to  throw  myself  off 
this  cliff  into  the  water. 

Just  then  a  little  boy  came  up,  about  seven  or  eight.  He  was  an 
American  boy  on  vacation.  He  looked  up  at  me  and  said,  “I  watch  you 
on  television.” 

I  said,  “Well,  thanks  very  much.” 

“Are  you  going  to  dive  off  here?” 

“No!  No!  No!  I  am  just  up  here  looking.” 

He  looked  up  at  me  and  said,  “You  know,  you  look  much  older  in 
person  than  you  do  on  television.”  [Laughter] 

So  I  went.  [Laughter] 

Every  time  I  think  of  diving  off  a  high  place  I  think  of  the  story 
that  you  might  have  heard,  about  a  little  country  circus  in  Vienna. 
The  featured  act  was  a  man  diving  from  a  high  platform  into  a  tank 
about  110  feet  from  the  platform.  The  people  waited  around.  It  was  a 
big  holiday.  Finally  the  man  came  out  to  dive  and  started  to  climb.  He 
was  an  old  man  about  85  years  old,  a  little  skinny  old  man.  He 
climbed  up  the  ladder,  and  he  stood  there  and  looked  down,  and  he 
said,  “This  is  a  dreadful  way  for  a  poor  old  man  to  make  a  living.  I 
will  dive  off  here  and  probably  kill  myself.  How  would  you  like  it  if 
your  old  grandfather  made  a  dive  like  this?  And  it  is  so  cold.  Well,  I 
will  dive  off  here.  I  will  kill  myself.  You  paid  your  money.  That's  why 
you  paid  your  money,  wasn’t  it,  to  come  here  and  see  a  poor  old  man 
kill  himself?” 

They  said,  “No,  no,  no,  old  man!  Come  down!” 

And  he  said,  “My  next  show  is  at  five-thirty.”  [Laughter] 

By  the  way,  I  am  not  putting  these  glasses  on  to  give  me  a  look  of 
character,  but  one  of  the  difficulties  of  getting  old,  one  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  handicaps,  is  you  cannot  see  so  well. 

I  am  sure  you  heard  the  story  of  the  guy  who  couldn’t  hear  too  well, 
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and  his  friends  got  to  shouting  at  him.  One  day  his  friends  came  up 
and  he  said,  “No,  no,  you  don’t  have  to  shout.  I  can  hear  perfectly.  I 
have  just  gotten  a  wonderful  hearing  aid.” 

His  friend  said,  “What  kind  is  it?” 

He  said,  “It’s  a  quarter  to  two.”  [Laughter] 

I  would  like  to  introduce  the  representatives  of  the  affiliated  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  NCAA  which  held  meetings  here.  Each  does  an  important 
job  for  intercollegiate  athletics. 

From  the  American  Association  of  College  Baseball  Coaches,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  Lee  Eilbracht  of  the  University  of  Illinois;  and  trustee 
Dutch  Fehring  of  Stanford  University.  [Applause] 

President  of  the  College  Athletic  Business  Managers  Association, 
from  Kansas  State  University,  Kim  Tidd,  and  incoming  president, 
Robert  Cahill  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  [Applause] 

Representing  the  National  Fencing  Coaches  Association,  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Michael  DeCicco  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  [Applause] 
Next  may  I  present  the  President  of  the  National  Football  Founda¬ 
tion  Hall  of  Fame,  an  organization  closely  associated  with  my  alma 
mater,  Mr.  William  Geyer.  [Applause] 

Representing  the  United  States  Track  Coaches  Association  is  its 
president,  A1  Drew  of  Duke  University.  [Applause] 

Representing  the  Intercollegiate  Tennis  Coaches  Association,  a 
member  of  the  NCAA  Tournament  Committee,  Scotty  Deeds  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  College,  Los  Angeles. 

Next  it  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  several  persons  at  the  head  table. 
The  secretary-treasurer  of  the  NCAA,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Financial  Aid  Committee  and  director  of  athletics  at  Boston  College, 
William  J.  Flynn.  [Applause] 

A  member  of  the  NCAA  Council  who  has  a  special  presentation  to 
make  later,  secretary  to  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Trustees, 
Frank  F.  Carver. 

The  executive  director  of  the  NCAA,  Walter  Byers.  [Applause] 

It  was  two  years  ago  this  week  that  I  shared  an  Honors  Luncheon 
with  the  lovely  Queen  of  College  Football’s  Centennial.  It  is  only 
fitting  that  she  join  us  again  today  as  the  NCAA  is  visiting  her  home 
state.  She  is  now  a  senior  at  Texas  Tech  University.  Welcome  a  young 
lady  who  reigned  so  regally  in  a  grand  job,  Centennial  Queen  Miss 
Barbara  Specht.  [Applause] 

A  tragedy  of  unprecedented  magnitude  struck  college  football  this 
year.  First,  Wichita  State  University,  then  Marshall  University  suf¬ 
fered  grievous  loss  of  players,  staff  members  and  friends  in  plane 
crashes.  In  response  to  the  two  communities,  the  student  bodies  of  the 
universities,  television  stars  and  many  other  generous  people  joined 
together  to  help  however  they  could  to  insure  that  the  football  and  the 
athletic  program  in  both  colleges  would  survive. 

It  is  an  honor  for  us  to  be  able  to  recognize  today  two  men  who  are 
leading  the  efforts  to  sustain  these  football  programs.  So  will  you  join 
with  me  in  expressing  continuous  support  of  their  efforts? 

From  Marshall  University,  the  acting  director  of  the  football  pro¬ 
gram,  William  Dawson.  [Applause] 

And  from  Wichita  State  University,  a  man  whose  rebuilt  team  ac¬ 
tually  led  the  conference  champion  at  half  time,  head  football  coach, 
Bob  Seaman.  [Applause] 
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Good  luck  and  best  wishes! 

The  ranking  military  officer  in  the  Houston  area  has  joined  us,  so 
salute  our  honored  guest,  the  commanding  general  of  Fort  Sam  Hous¬ 
ton,  Lieutenant  General  Harry  H.  Crist.  [Applause] 

Much  of  the  information  on  the  Medal  of  Honor  winners  and  a  great 
deal  of  general  assistance  at  the  Luncheon  was  provided  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  Society.  A  graduate  of  Texas  A&M,  he  is 
now  a  professor  of  soil  management  there.  I  would  like  to  have  Dr.  Eli 
Whiteley  come  to  the  rostrum  and  accept  from  President  Cross  a  token 
of  the  appreciation  of  the  NCAA  for  his  work.  [Presentation  and  ap¬ 
plause] 

A  most  meaningful  part  of  the  NCAA  honors  program  is  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  postgraduate  scholars  who  represent  here  today  the  NCAA 
scholarship  winners.  It  is  fitting  that  the  man  who  will  introduce  them 
was  president  of  the  NCAA  when  the  program  was  initiated  in  1964. 
He  currently  is  a  member  of  the  NCAA  Executive  Committee  and 
dean  of  the  Division  of  Extension  and  University  Services,  University 
of  Iowa,  Robert  F.  Ray.  [Applause] 

Robert  F.  Ray  (University  of  Iowa):  Mr,  Nelson,  Distinguished 
Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Today  we  have  with  us  five  young 
men  representing  the  total  number  of  417  who  have  received  the 
$1000  NCAA  postgraduate  scholarship. 

Two  of  the  young  men  who  are  with  us  today  currently  are  at¬ 
tending  graduate  school  and  utilizing  the  scholarship,  and  three  are 
1970  football  scholarship  winners  who  will  begin  graduate  studies  in 
1971. 

Today  we  honor  excellence  by  presenting  awards  to  those  who  have 
had  influence  of  intercollegiate  athletics  in  their  lives,  and  we  also 
pay  tribute  to  those  to  whom  we  look  for  leadership  and  excellence  in 
the  world  of  tomorrow. 

I  am  confident,  after  examining  the  outstanding  records  of  these 
young  men,  that  they  and  their  colleagues  whom  we  honor  today  will 
be  among  the  leaders  of  this  nation  in  the  future. 

The  417  scholarships  represent  a  substantial  investment  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  Since  the  program  began  it  has  grown  from  32  awards  annually 
to  80,  and  this  year  the  investment  will  grow  to  $464,000  that  has  been 
provided  by  this  Association. 

In  order  to  win  a  postgraduate  scholarship,  a  student-athlete  must 
have  earned  at  least  a  3.000  or  “B”  accumulative  grade  point  average 
for  three  years  of  college  work  and  have  performed  with  distinction 
in  his  sport.  In  addition,  he  must  have  signified  his  intention  to  begin 
graduate  study  at  the  earliest  possible  time  and  he  must  have  been 
judged  capable  of  going  graduate  work  by  the  university  of  his  choice. 

Now  it  is  my  pleasure  to  present  these  five  young  men. 

The  first  is  James  Michael  Heitmann,  who  was  a  1970  award  winner. 
His  sport  was  basketball  at  Texas  A&M  University.  His  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  achieve  a  degree  of  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  at  Texas 
A&M.  His  home  town  is  Houston.  He  earned  a  3.52  grade  point  aver¬ 
age  in  veterinary  medicine  as  an  undergraduate  student  and  finished 
his  career  as  A&M’s  fifth  leading  career  scorer. 

Mike  was  team  captain  and  most  valuable  player  and  averaged  over 
20  points  per  game  as  a  senior.  He  was  chosen  on  the  All-Southwest 
Conference  Team. 


Upon  graduation  he  received  the  Mark  Francis  Scholarship  in  honor 
of  the  founder  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  at  A&M.  [Ap¬ 
plause] 

The  next  young  man  is  Charles  David  Cooper,  a  1969  award  winner 
in  the  sport  of  tennis  at  Clemson  University.  His  graduate  program  is 
to  seek  the  degree  of  master  of  science  in  chemical  engineering  at 
Wright  University.  His  home  town  is  Winter  Park,  Florida.  He  earned 
a  3.8  grade  point  average  in  chemical  engineering  as  an  undergradu¬ 
ate.  He  was  the  No.  1  varsity  tennis  player  for  three  years,  and  cap¬ 
tain  for  two  of  those  years.  He  led  his  team  to  an  undefeated  season 
as  a  senior. 

He  was  freshman  class  president  and  a  member  of  the  Student 
Court  and  Senate.  He  received  the  Clemson  and  Atlantic  Coast  Schol¬ 
arship  Athletic  Award  and  other  academic  awards,  topped  by  his  se¬ 
lection  as  Clemson  University’s  outstanding  student.  [Applause] 

First,  David  Cole  Elmendorf,  a  1970  winner  in  the  sport  of  football 
at  Texas  A&M  University.  He  had  a  3.84  grade  point  average  in  eco¬ 
nomics.  His  home  town  is  Houston.  David  is  a  Consensus  All- America 
at  defensive  safety  and  team  captain  who  was  chosen  as  Football 
Foundation  scholar-athlete.  He  has  been  an  All-Southwest  Conference 
baseball  player  for  two  seasons.  He  was  a  standout  performer  in  the 
North-South  game,  and  the  director  of  athletics,  Coach  Gene  Stallings 
said  of  him,  “He  is  one  young  man  whom  mere  words  cannot  ade¬ 
quately  describe.”  He  is  planning  to  enter  law.  [Applause] 

The  next  honoree  is  James  Ellis  Lindsey,  1970,  for  football  at 
Abilene  Christian  College.  He  had  a  3.3  average  in  physical  education. 
His  hometown  is  Sweeney,  Texas.  Jim  is  the  1970  College  Division 
All-America  Quarterback.  He  was  honorable  mention  All-America 
for  the  two  preceding  years.  He  holds  five  NCAA  career  records  in 
passing  and  total  offense  and  19  Southland  Conference  records.  He 
was  team  captain  and  three  times  an  All-Conference  player.  He  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  North-South  Shrine  game  on  Christmas  Day. 

He  was  president  of  the  Physical  Education  Major  Club  at  his  col¬ 
lege.  He  was  on  the  Dean’s  Honor  Roll  in  1969  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Blue  Key  Honorary  Fraternity.  He  plans  to  coach  at  the  college  level 
and  will  use  his  scholarship  to  pursue  a  master’s  degree  in  physical 
education.  [Applause] 

Our  next  honoree  is  Willie  Frank  Zapalac,  Jr.,  1970  for  football  at 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  He  has  a  3.33  grade  point  average 
in  architectural  engineering.  His  home  town  is  Austin.  An  outstanding 
linebacker,  he  has  been  co-captain  of  the  team  which  won  1970  regular 
season  honors  and  the  1969  national  championship.  He  played  in  only 
two  losing  games  in  34  varsity  games.  He  was  a  starter  for  three 
years  and  was  chosen  as  a  Football  Foundation  Scholar-Athlete  and 
elected  to  the  Academic  All- America  team.  He  was  on  the  major  col¬ 
lege  academic  team  three  times. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Silver  Spur  service  organization,  and  he  was 
selected  the  outstanding  junior  student  in  architectural  engineering 
at  the  end  of  the  last  academic  year.  His  father  is  an  assistant  coach 
on  the  Texas  football  staff.  [Applause] 

Now  to  respond  for  these  and  the  other  postgraduate  scholars,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Dave  Elmendorf.  [Applause] 

David  Cole  Elmendorf:  President  Cross,  President  Hahn,  Dr.  Kraft, 
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Medal  of  Honor  Winners,  Honored  Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It 
is  indeed  an  honor  to  be  seated  at  the  head  table  with  such  a  distin¬ 
guished  group.  The  NCAA  has  received  much  recognition  for  its  sup¬ 
port  of  organized  college  athletics,  but  has  received  much  too  little  at¬ 
tention  for  its  aid  to  colleges’  main  function  of  education. 

Given  this  opportunity,  I  would  like  to  express  the  sincere  thanks 
that  NCAA  scholarship  winners  across  the  country  feel  toward  this 
great  organization  for  allowing  us  to  continue  our  education  at  a  time 
when  education  more  than  any  one  thing  is  the  means  to  accepting  the 
challenge  posed  by  a  troubled  nation. 

So  speaking  for  the  80  scholarship  winners  this  year  and  all  417  over 
the  past  six  years,  I  say  collectively— Thank  you,  NCAA.  We  accept 
the  scholarships  and  we  accept  the  challenge.  [Applause] 

Frank  F.  Carver  (University  of  Pittsburgh):  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
it  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  present  to  Tom  Hamilton  for  a  life¬ 
time  of  dedicated  service  to  intercollegiate  athletics,  a  token  of  ap¬ 
preciation  by  the  NCAA.  However,  I  believe  I  speak  for  more  than 
the  NCAA  as  a  corporate  body.  A  lot  of  people  in  this  room,  a  lot  of 
institutions  represented*  a  lot  of  organizations  represented  will  honor 
this  man. 

Two  weeks  ago  in  New  York  City  he  stood  very  tall  on  the  dais  as  a 
Gold  Medal  Winner  of  the  National  Football  Foundation  and  Hall  of 
Fame,  as  well  he  should  have. 

There  are  coaches  and  athletic  directors  in  this  audience  who  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  him  in  the  Navy  V-5  program.  There 
are  many  athletic  directors  over  the  country  who  are  very  thankful 
that  in  the  early  days  of  V-5  Tom  Hamilton  led  the  fight  for  unre¬ 
stricted  V-5.  The  Naval  Academy  owes  him  for  his  services  as  a  player, 
as  a  coach  and  as  an  athletic  director. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  owes  him  a  great  deal  for  restoring  its 
prestige  in  athletics,  and  more  than  that,  for  making  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  realize  the  value  of  that  institution  to  it. 

The  Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference  in  its  formative  years 
made  good  use  of  his  advice,  and  the  NCAA  for  a  long  time  has  had 
the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  countless  hours  of  hard  work.  He  never 
turned  down  an  assignment. 

So,  Tom,  for  your  dedication  to  intercollegiate  athletics,  I  want  to 
speak  for  everybody  here  and  everybody  around.  Thank  you  very 
much.  [Presentation  of  pen  set  following  which  the  assembly  rose  and 
applauded.] 

Thomas  J.  Hamilton  (Pacific-8  Conference):  Thank  you,  Frank  and 
gentlemen.  It  is  really  an  honor  to  be  here  with  these  distinguished 
men  who  have  received  the  highest  honor  that  our  nation  can  bestow 
for  their  military  service  and  with  the  recipients  of  NCAA  scholar¬ 
ships.  I  congratulate  you,  and  to  be  accompanying  you  on  the  dais  is  a 
great  thing. 

I  received  a  rather  overwhelming  recognition  from  you  which  com¬ 
ing  to  a  working  member,  surprised  me  but  we  have  together  a  great 
commodity,  a  great  product,  in  our  sports  program  and  in  our  nation’s 
educational  system.  I  have  enjoyed  very  much  and  am  proud  of  the 
ability  and  talents  of  the  athletic  profession.  The  strength  of  our  or¬ 
ganization  is  going  to  be  very  important  in  keeping  things  on  the  right 
track.  Thank  you  very  much.  [Applause] 
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Toastmaster  Nelson:  Now  it  is  time  to  honor  a  very  special  group  of 
men,  the  holders  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  who  were  var¬ 
sity  athletes.  Each  man  will  receive  the  NCAA  Commemorative  Plaque 
from  President  Cross,  recognizing  a  notable  contribution  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  welfare  and  progress. 

The  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  is  unique  in  several  ways.  Not 
only  is  it  the  nation’s  highest  military  award  for  bravery,  but  also  the 
first  United  States  award  created  for  heroic  service  in  the  nation’s 
armed  forces.  It  grew  out  of  a  need  in  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War 
for  recognizing  valor. 

Accordingly,  the  Medal  of  Honor  was  awarded  on  December  1,  1861, 
in  the  Navy  and  in  the  Army  the  medal  was  awarded  in  1862,  six 
months  later. 

The  criteria  are  that  there  must  be  at  least  two  witnesses,  and  the 
person  must  have  distinguished  himself  in  conflict  with  the  enemy  by 
gallantry  and  courage  at  the  risk  of  his  life  and  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty. 

Approximately  half  of  the  Medals  were  awarded  posthumously. 

This  information  was  sent  to  me  a  couple  of  days  ago,  and  I  read 
these  citations  aloud  to  Harriet.  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  as  I  do.  I 
don’t  know  when  I  have  been  so  emotionally  moved  by  anything  in 
my  life.  I  am  going  to  read  these  rather  slowly  because  they  really  go 
beyond  the  imagination,  the  amazing  contribution  that  these  men  have 
made  to  our  country  and  to  our  way  of  life. 

Captain  Paul  W.  Bucha,  United  States  Military  Academy,  1965. 
Swimming  and  water  polo.  His  institutional  representative,  Jack  Lyon 
head  swimming  coach  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 

While  at  West  Point,  Captain  Bucha  was  a  “distinguished  cadet”  all 
four  years.  He  graduated  in  the  top  three  per  cent  of  his  class.  He 
lettered  in  swimming  four  years  and  in  water  polo  three  years.  He  was 
captain  of  the  Academy  swimming  team  his  senior  year.  He  was  se¬ 
lected  All-America  in  1964  and  1965  and  holds  two  Military  Academy 
records. 

Captain  Bucha  won  the  Medal  of  Honor  while  a  company  com¬ 
mander  on  a  reconnaissance-in-force  mission  against  enemy  forces 
near  Phuoc  Vinh,  Vietnam,  March  16-19,  1968.  The  company  was 
brought  into  a  suspected  enemy  stronghold  by  helicopter  to  locate  and 
destroy  the  enemy.  After  being  wounded  by  shrapnel,  he  still  led  his 
men  against  strong  enemy  forces.  His  company  received  heavy  casu¬ 
alties,  and  the  wounded  Bucha  had  to  direct  by  flashlight  the  night¬ 
time  medical  evacuation  of  three  air-ambulance  loads  of  seriously 
wounded  personnel  and  the  helicopter  supply  of  his  company. 

He  also  led  a  rescue  party  to  recover  the  dead  and  wounded  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  ambushed  element. 

Captain  Paul  W.  Bucha.  [Presentation  of  plaque  and  applause] 

James  M.  Burt,  Norwich  University,  1939.  Football.  His  institutional 
representative  is  Joe  Stayball,  head  football  coach,  Norwich  University. 

James  Burt  lettered  in  football,  playing  right  end  and  averaging  50 
minutes  per  game  for  four  years. 

From  1941  to  1946  he  served  as  a  tank  company  commander  with  the 
66th  Armored  Regiment  of  the  Second  Armored  Regiment  in  Africa 
Sicily  and  on  the  trek  from  Omaha  Beach  to  Berlin. 

He  received  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  repeatedly  risking  his  life  dur* 
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ing  nine  days  of  fighting  in  the  Battle  of  Aachen,  Germany,  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1944.  On  the  first  day  he  repeatedly  exposed  himself  to  heavy 
enemy  fire  by  which  he  was  wounded  in  the  face  and  neck,  in  order 
to  rescue  wounded  comrades,  to  destroy  enemy  personnel  and  equip¬ 
ment,  to  direct  artillery  fire  and  to  contribute  significantly  by  sheer 
example  to  the  victory. 

He  rescued  the  infantry  commander  when  he  was  wounded  and 
commanded  the  joint  forces  alone.  Three  times  he  went  behind  enemy 
lines  on  reconnaissance.  Twice  the  tank  was  shot  out  from  beneath 


him,  but  he  boarded  another  and  continued  in  battle.  As  a  result,  the 
men  were  inspired  to  overcome  rigid  weather  conditions  and  in  one  of 
the  most  bitter  local  actions  of  the  war  to  achieve  an  important  victory. 

James  M.  Burt.  [Presentation  of  plaque  and  applause] 

Brigadier  General  R.  E.  Galer,  University  of  Washington,  1935,  bas¬ 
ketball.  His  institutional  representative  is  Joseph  L.  Kearney,  director 
of  athletics  at  the  University  of  Washington. 

Born  in  Seattle,  Washington,  on  October  23,  1930,  General  Galer 
was  an  All-America  forward  in  1935.  Upon  graduation  from  college 
he  entered  the  Marine  Corps  where  he  remained  until  his  retirement 
in  1957.  He  is  currently  a  business  executive  in  Dallas. 

General  Galer  won  his  Medal  of  Honor  for  leading  his  squadron  in 
repeated  raids  against  Japanese  forces  in  the  Solomon  Islands  in  1942. 

He  individually  shot  down  11  enemy  bombers  and  fighter  aircraft 
over  a  period  of  29  days.  His  squadron,  although  suffering  extreme 
physical  strain  because  of  continuous  operations  at  an  altitude  above 
25,000  feet,  shot  down  27  Japanese  planes. 

Brig.  Gen.  R.  E.  Galer!  [Applause  and  presentation  of  plaque] 

Nathan  G.  Gordon,  University  of  Arkansas,  1939,  football.  Institu¬ 
tional  representative,  George  Cole,  director  of  athletics,  University  of 
Arkansas. 

Nathan  Gordon  was  an  outstanding  end  at  Arkansas  in  1936  and 
1937.  In  1941,  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy.  He  served  as  a  Naval  aviator  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific  and  was  discharged  as  a  Lieutenant  Commander 
in  October,  1945. 

He  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  of  Arkansas  in  1946  and  served 
10  consecutive  terms,  1947-1967. 

He  won  the  Medal  of  Honor  as  commander  of  a  Catalina  patrol  plane 
for  rescuing  the  crew  of  a  United  States  plane  which  was  shot  down 
and  crashed  just  offshore  in  Kavieng  Harbor  in  the  Birmarck  Sea, 
February  15,  1944.  He  flew  into  the  harbor  defying  close-range  fire 
from  enemy  shore  guns  to  make  three  separate  landings  and  to  pick 
up  nine  men,  several  of  them  injured.  He  took  off,  his  plane  danger¬ 
ously  overloaded,  only  to  hear  a  report  of  another  group  stranded  in 
a  rubber  liferaft  600  yards  from  the  enemy  shore.  He  turned  back, 
again  sat  his  plane  down  under  heavy  direct  fire,  and  took  aboard  six 
more  survivors  before  making  his  fourth  dexterous  takeoff. 

Honoree  Nathan  G.  Gordon.  [Presentation  of  plaque  and  applause] 

Major  Robert  F.  Foley,  United  States  Military  Academy,  1963,  bas¬ 
ketball.  His  institutional  representative  is  Major  Jim  Burns,  deputy 
director  of  athletics,  United  States  Military  Academy. 

Born  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  in  May  of  1941,  Major  Foley  ex¬ 
celled  in  basketball  at  Belmont  High  School  and  went  on  to  do  the 
same  at  the  Military  Academy. 


Major  Foley  won  his  Medal  of  Honor  near  Quan  Dau  Tieng,  in 
Vietnam  in  November,  1966,  for  his  leadership  and  courageous  fight¬ 
ing  while  directing  a  company  in  action  in  the  dense  jungle.  When  his 
unit  encountered  a  strong  enemy  defensive  position,  Captain  Foley 
attacked  under  intense  fire.  He  charged  the  enemy  with  a  machine  gun 
until  the  enemy  fire  became  so  intense  he  ordered  his  men  to  take 
cover.  He  advanced  alone  until  the  wounded  were  cleared.  Then  he 
moved  to  the  other  flank  where  he  was  immediately  blown  off  his  feet 
by  an  enemy  grenade.  He  got  up  and  led  the  attack  on  several  gun  re¬ 
placements  and  personally  destroyed  three. 

His  outstanding  leadership  lasted  over  a  period  of  several  hours. 

Major  Robert  F.  Foley!  [Presentation  of  plaque  and  applause] 

Brigadier  General  Joseph  Jacob  Foss  of  the  University  of  South 
Dakota.  Football,  track  and  rifle.  His  institutional  representative  is 
John  Roning,  director  of  athletics,  University  of  South  Dakota. 

General  Foss  served  in  both  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  Conflict, 
first  in  the  Marine  Corps  and  then  in  the  Air  Force. 

From  1949  to  1953,  General  Foss  was  a  member  of  the  South  Da¬ 
kota  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  governor  of  the  state  from 
1954  to  1958  and  was  commissioner  of  the  American  Football  League 
from  1959  to  1966. 

On  television  he  has  starred  in  two  shows,  “The  Outdoorsman:  Joe 
Foss"  and  currently,  “Outdoors  with  Liberty  Mutual." 

General  Foss  won  his  Medal  of  Honor  for  engaging  in  almost  daily 
combat  with  the  enemy  while  executive  officer  of  a  Marine  fighting 
squadron  at  Guadalcanal  October  9  to  November  19,  1942.  He  person¬ 
ally  shot  down  23  Japanese  planes  and  damaged  others  severely.  On 
January  15,  1943,  he  shot  down  three  more  enemy  planes;  and  on  the 
25th,  he  led  12  planes  against  a  larger  enemy  squadron,  shooting  down 
four  Japanese  fighters  and  turning  back  the  bombers  that  were  escort¬ 
ing  them,  before  they  had  dropped  a  single  bomb. 

He  repeatedly  demonstrated  exceptionally  fine  spirit  and  leadership. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  Jacob  Foss.  [Applause  and  presentation  of 
plaque] 

William  E.  Hall,  University  of  Redlands,  1936,  cross  country  and 
track.  His  institutional  representative  is  Paul  Taylor,  head  baseball 
coach  at  the  University  of  Redlands. 

William  Hall  earned  his  letter  in  cross  country  during  his  freshman 
year.  He  was  on  the  varsity  track  team  his  junior  and  senior  years 
as  a  member  of  the  880-yard  relay  team;  the  mile  relay  team,  which 
placed  first  in  the  1936  Southern  California  College  Relays;  and  was  a 
low  hurdler. 

He  is  currently  a  senior  adjudicator  with  the  Veterans'  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Mr.  Hail  won  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  during  the  Second 
World  War  as  pilot  of  a  scouting  plane  in  the  Coral  Sea  on  May  7  and 
8,  1942. 

On  May  7,  he  dived  his  plane  at  an  enemy  aircraft  carrier  con¬ 
tributing  materially  to  the  destruction  of  that  vessel.  On  May  8,  he 
repeated  counterattacks  against  a  superior  number  of  enemy  fighter 
planes  bringing  down  three,  and  though  seriously  wounded  he  then 
landed  his  plane  safely. 

William  E.  Hall.  [Applause  and  presentation  of  plaque] 
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Captain  David  McCampbeli,  United  States  Naval  Academy,  1933.  1 

Swimming.  His  institutional  representative  is  Captain  J.  L.  Coppedge, 
director  of  athletics,  United  States  Naval  Academy. 

Captain  McCampbeli  remains  the  Navy’s  top-ranking  ace  with  34 
enemy  planes  destroyed. 

Born  January  16,  1910,  in  Bessemer,  Alabama.  Captain  McCampbeli 
lettered  in  swimming  three  years  while  attending  the  Naval  Academy. 

He  won  his  Medal  of  Honor  for  leading  his  fighter  planes  against  a 
force  of  80  Japanese  carrier-based  aircraft  which  were  bearing  down 
on  the  United  States  fleet  June  19,  1944.  In  this  action  he  personally 
destroyed  seven  of  the  hostile  planes.  The  outnumbered  attack  force  1 

was  routed  and  virtually  annihilated.  On  October  24,  assisted  by  only 
one  other  plane,  Captain  McCampbeli  intercepted  an  attack  in  forma¬ 
tion  of  60  hostile  enemy  airplanes  approaching  the  United  States 
Forces.  He  shot  down  nine  Japanese  planes  and  disorganized  the 
enemy  group  completely  forcing  the  remainder  to  abandon  the  at¬ 
tack  before  a  single  aircraft  reached  the  American  fleet. 

Captain  David  McCampbeli.  [Applause  and  presentation  of  plaque] 

Captain  W.  L.  McGonagle,  University  of  Redlands,  football.  His  in¬ 
stitutional  representative  is  Ted  Runner,  athletic  director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Redlands. 

Born  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  in  1925,  Captain  McGonagle  entered  the 
University  of  Redlands  in  July,  1944.  He  lettered  in  football,  playing  ( 

left  guard  on  the  first  unbeaten  Redlands  football  team. 

In  June  of  1947,  Captain  McGonagle  became  an  ensign  in  the  Navy.  t 

By  June,  1967,  he  had  become  Commander  of  the  USS  Liberty,  then 
sailing  in  international  waters  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  With¬ 
out  warning  on  June  7  the  Liberty  was  attacked  by  jet  fighters  and 
torpedo  boats,  which  inflicted  many  casualties  and  caused  extreme  » 

damage  to  the  ship.  Captain  McGonagle  remained  on  the  badly  dam¬ 
aged  bridge  even  though  seriously  wounded,  commanding,  maneuver¬ 
ing  his  ship,  directing  its  defense,  supervising  control  of  flooding  and 
fire-fighting  and  supervising  the  caring  for  casualties  for  17  hours. 

Not  until  rendezvous  was  made  with  the  United  States  destroyer 
did  he  relinquish  personal  control.  Even  then  he  refused  badly  needed 
medical  attention  until  convinced  the  seriously  wounded  among  his 
crew  had  been  treated.  , 

Captain  W.  L.  McGonagle.  [Applause  and  presentation  of  plaque] 

Jack  Montgomery,  University  of  Redlands,  1940,  football  and  base¬ 
ball.  His  university  representative  is  Frank  Serack,  head  football  coach  j 

at  the  University  of  Redlands.  j 

Jack  Montgomery  lettered  in  football  in  1938  and  1939,  and  in  base-  t 

ball  in  1939-40,  before  entering  the  Army  immediately  after  gradua-  I 

tion.  | 

He  won  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  almost  singlehandedly  routing  a  ' 

strong  force  of  enemy  infantry  near  Padiglione,  Italy,  February  22, 

1944. 

Before  daylight  the  enemy  established  themselves  near  the  rifle 
platoons  commanded  by  Lt.  Montgomery.  With  one  rifle  and  several 
hand  grenades  he  crawled  up  and  threw  his  grenades  killing  eight  of 
the  enemy  and  capturing  the  remaining  four.  Later  he  crawled  alone 
down  into  a  shallow  ditch  in  which  the  enemy  was  entrenched  and 
attacked  with  such  fury  that  he  captured  seven  men  and  he  also 


silenced  the  two  machine  guns.  Then  he  directed  artillery  fire  on  a 
house  in  which  a  majority  of  the  enemy  remained.  As  they  started  out 
of  the  house,  he  alone  ran  forward  and  captured  them. 

He  actually  accounted  for  11  enemy  dead,  32  prisoners  and  an  un¬ 
known  number  of  wounded.  That  night  he  was  seriously  wounded  by 
mortar  fragments  while  aiding  an  adjacent  unit  to  repulse  a  counter¬ 
attack. 

Jack  Montgomery.  [Applause  and  presentation  of  plaque] 

Carlos  C.  Ogden,  Eastern  Illinois  University,  1940,  football  and  bas¬ 
ketball.  His  institutional  representative  is  Tom  Katsimpalis,  director 
of  athletics,  Eastern  Illinois  University. 

Carlos  Ogden  was  born  May  9,  1917  in  Borton,  Illinois.  In  basketball 
he  was  a  center  and  in  football  a  tackle.  He  lettered  in  both  sports  in 
1937  and  1938.  He  was  drafted  in  the  spring  of  1941, 

After  World  War  II,  he  spent  ten  years  with  the  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  is  currently  the  director  of  Selective  Service  for  the  state 
of  California. 

He  has  three  sons  who  are  outstanding  athletes.  Ralph  and  Bud 
Ogden  are  former  All-America  basketball  players  at  Santa  Clara. 
Another  son,  Jim,  was  an  All-America  swimmer  at  San  Jose  City 
College. 

Ogden  won  his  Medal  of  Honor  in  France  on  June  25,  1944.  When 
his  company  was  pinned  down  by  fire  from  a  German  88-mm.  gun 
and  two  machine  guns,  Ogden  armed  himself  and  advanced  alone 
under  fire  and,  despite  being  wounded  by  a  machine  gun  bullet  he 
managed  to  silence  all  enemy  guns  with  the  grenades  and  rifle  fire. 
His  action  cleared  the  way  for  his  company  to  continue  the  defense. 
Carlos  C.  Ogden.  [Applause  and  presentation  of  plaque] 

Major  M.  Sando  Vargas,  Jr.,  Northern  Arizona  University,  1961, 
baseball.  His  institutional  representative  is  Norman  B.  Johansen,  di¬ 
rector  of  athletics  at  Northern  Arizona  University. 

While  a  student  at  Northern  Arizona,  Major  Vargas  played  first 
base  for  four  years  and  was  selected  to  the  All-Conference  team  twice. 

He  won  his  Medal  of  Honor  while  serving  as  a  company  commander 
in  Vietnam  in  1968. 

Though  suffering  from  wounds  incurred  while  relocating  his  unit 
under  heavy  enemy  fire,  Major  Vargas  led  three  companies  in  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  village  of  Dai  Do.  He  moved  them  across  700  meters  of 
open  rice  paddies  while  under  intense  enemy  fire,  and  obtained  a 
foothold  in  two  hedgerows  on  the  enemy  perimeter.  When  elements 
of  his  company  became  pinned  down  he  led  a  reserve  platoon  to  aid 
them  and  destroyed  a  number  of  enemy  bunkers  along  the  way. 

Again  wounded  by  grenade  fragments  he  refused  aid  and  directed 
and  reorganized  his  unit  into  a  strong  defensive  position.  They  held 
their  position  throughout  the  night  while  the  enemy  launched  a 
series  of  unsuccessful  counter-attacks.  The  next  morning  the  Marines 
launched  a  counter-assault.  Major  Vargas  remained  in  the  open,  en¬ 
couraging  and  assisting  his  men  and  was  hit  for  the  third  time  in  a 
three-day  battle.  Disregarding  his  pain,  he  rescued  his  wounded  bat¬ 
talion  commander,  crossing  a  fire-swept  area  to  reach  him.  Then  he 
resumed  supervising  and  encouraging  his  men. 

Major  M.  Sando  Vargas,  Jr.  [Applause  and  presentation  of  plaque] 
Brigadier  General  William  H.  Wilbur,  United  States  Military  Aca- 
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demy,  1912,  fencing.  His  institutional  representative  is  Colonel  A.  J. 
Dielens,  Jr.,  director  of  athletics,  United  States  Military  Academy. 

Born  September  24,  1888,  in  Palmer,  Massachusetts,  General  Wilbur 
lettered  in  fencing,  was  team  captain  and  was  a  member  of  the  1912 
Intercollegiate  Fencing  Championship  team. 

General  Wilbur  received  his  Medal  of  Honor  for  preparing  the  plan 
for  contacting  the  French  Commander  in  Casablanca  and  securing  an 
armistice  to  prevent  unnecessary  bloodshed  between  American  and 
French  forces.  Landing  at  Fedala  on  November  8,  1942,  General  Wil¬ 
bur  commandeered  a  vehicle  and  was  driven  toward  the  hostile  de¬ 
fenses  under  incessant  fire  before  locating  a  French  officer  who  ac¬ 
corded  him  passage  through  forward  positions. 

He  then  proceeded  through  total  darkness  across  16  miles  of  enemy 
occupied  country  intermittently  subjected  to  heavy  bursts  of  fire  and 
delivered  his  letters  to  appropriate  French  officials  in  Casablanca.  Re¬ 
turning,  Wilbur  detected  a  hostile  battery  firing  on  American  troops. 
He  took  charge  of  a  platoon  of  American  tanks  and  personally  led 
them  in  the  attack  on  and  capture  of  the  battery. 

Brigadier  General  William  H.  Wilbur.  [Applause  and  presentation 
of  plaque] 

To  respond  in  behalf  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  winners  now  in  civilian 
life  is  the  Honorable  Nathan  G.  Gordon. 

Nathan  G.  Gordon:  On  behalf  of  the  civilian  recipients  of  this 
award,  I  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  NCAA  for  inviting 
us  to  have  a  part  in  this  program.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  particularly  ap¬ 
propriate  at  this  time,  when  patriotism  and  love  of  country  seem  to 
have  gone  out  of  style. 

We  all  know  that  our  leadership,  both  civilian  and  military,  must 
come  from  the  groups  represented  here.  I  am  sure  if  those  of  my  as¬ 
sociates  who  have  passed  on  were  here,  they  would  say  with  me  that 
the  future  of  our  country  depends  upon  instilling  in  our  youth  the 
judgment  and  self-sacrifice  to  carry  on  in  life  those  lessons  learned 
in  the  field  of  sports.  Thank  you.  [Applause] 

Toastmaster  Nelson:  Responding  on  behalf  of  our  honored  guests  on 
active  duty  is  Captain  W.  L.  McGonagle. 

Captain  W.  L.  McGonagle:  President  Cross,  Mr.  Nelson,  Distin¬ 
guished  Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the  active  duty 
honorees,  may  I  express  our  humble  and  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
honor  accorded  us  today  and  for  the  many  courtesies  and  the  warm 
hospitality  which  has  been  extended  to  us. 

Like  so  many  others  who  have  benefited  from  their  association 
with  the  NCAA  coaches  and  their  staffs,  we  who  have  been  honored 
here  today  were  imbued  with  the  desire  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
physical  and  mental  competition  required  by  college  sports,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  developing  our  skills  and  potentials,  to  develop  self-dis¬ 
cipline  and  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  to  all  the  members  of  the  team 
without  sacrificing  our  own  individuality,  and  to  perform  the  task  as¬ 
signed  to  us  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  defeat  our  opponents  by 
doing  more  than  was  expected  of  us  in  our  burning  desire  to  win  and 
to  excel. 

We  tried  to  emulate  the  high  standards  and  ideals  instilled  in  us 
through  our  association  in  college  sports,  as  we  continued  our  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  youth  and  developing  leaders  of  our  country. 
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1  wish  to  thank  those  associated  with  the  NCAA  for  their  continuing 
contribution  to  the  leadership  of  the  armed  services.  I  want  to  empha¬ 
size  my  feeling,  that  in  honoring  us  you  also  honor  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  unselfishly  our  country  wherever  their  services  may 
be  required.  * 

Those  who  have  served  and  we  who  serve  know  that  service  to  our 
country  is  a  relevant  and  meaningful  task,  one  that  must  be  carried 
out  if  freedom  and  the  cherished  ideas  which  support  us  are  to  sur¬ 
vive.  [Applause] 

Toastmaster  Nelson:  I  will  now  call  on  the  NCAA  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  William  J.  Flynn,  who  will  present  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Award. 

William  J.  Flynn  (Boston  College):  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  my 

Award®' to°  PrSSe.nt  the  ^  highest  honor«  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
achievement  d‘StIngulshed  American  with  a  record  of  significant 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was  the  first  man  honored  with  the  Teddy 
Award.  Indicating  the  NCAA’s  regard  for  the  Teddy  and  for  its  re¬ 
cipients,  General  Eisenhower  was  followed  by  Senator  Leverett  Sal- 

‘°nptail’  Ju®^e  Byron  R.  White  and  President  Frederick  L.  Hovde 
of  Purdue,  distinguished  Americans  all. 

The  fifth  Teddy  winner  can  be  most  comfortable  in  this  company. 
As  an  undergraduate  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  he  was  an  out- 
Standing  athlete.  He  played  outfield  in  baseball.  He  had  been  a  catcher 
until  he  went  to  college,  but  because  of  his  size,  5  feet  8  inches,  and 
145  pounds,  his  coach  discouraged  him  from  catching  at  the  varsity 
level  He  earned  three  letters  from  1942  to  1944,  and  he  had  a  three- 
year  batting  average  of  .325.  Had  the  war  not  been  in  progress  he 
would  certainly  have  tried  his  hand  at  professional  baseball.  With  his 
intelligence  and  leadership  qualities  he  probably  would  have  over¬ 
come  his  small  size,  for  once  he  entered  aeronautical  engineering  pro¬ 
fessionally  these  qualities  helped  move  him  rapidly  to  the  top. 

MAT^aLChnSJt?Pher  Columbus  Kraft,  Jr.  is  deputy  director  of  the 
NASA  Manned  Space  Craft  Center  in  Houston,  in  charge  of  America’s 
most  respected  athletes,  our  astronauts.  For  eight  years  he  was  di- 

onntr^wi  Fhfht  °Perf ions-.  His  permanent  position  recognizes  his 
contribution  to  the  extraordinary  space  success  that  this  nation  has 
enjoyed  from  the  first  manned  flight  to  Neil  Armstrong’s  “giant  step 
for  mankind”  and  beyond.  s  p 

During  all  these  dramatic,  unbelievable,  complex  ventures  which 
tax  the  ability  of  the  average  man’s  mind  to  behold,  Mr.  Kraft  was 
responsible  for  each  flight,  from  liftoff  to  impact. 

He  also  directed  the  design  and  implementation  of  the  Mission  Con- 

t  [CuiIlter  heFe  ,In  Hous,on-  We  all  know  that  he  did  his  work  well 
probably  as  nearly  perfectly  as  man  is  capable  of  performing,  as  we 
can  imagine  what  would  have  happened  or  what  would  have  been  the 
price  of  failure  or  poor  preparation. 

Mr.  Kraft  credits  the  competitive  spirit  which  he  feels  was  ingrained 
in  him  during  his  athletic  experience  with  creating  the  force  which 
not  only  boosted  America  to  the  moon,  but  got  us  there  well  ahead  of 
«  Russians,  He  has  said,  “Competition  has  allowed  us  to  bring  it 
°  ^  ^re  in  competition  with  the  Russians  in  the  technological 

e.  Our  technology  put  us  in  front.  We  realized  we  were  permitted 
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to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  in  the  1960’s,  and  the  element  of  competi¬ 
tion  has  underlaid  all  we  have  done.” 

hi™1hJttU;!w0rtS  and.4hi*  experiences  as  a  VPI  cadet  with  teaching 
him  the  absolute  necessity  for  untiring  preparation  In  order  to  be  able 
to  perform  at  ones  highest  level.  Maintaining  physical  fitness  is  an- 
other  of  Mr.  Kraft's  requirements  for  his  work.  He  reports  the  leaders 
of  the  Space  Program  exercise  as  much  as  possible,  and  although  the 
astronauts  are  not  required  to  do  so,  they  seek  it  on  their  own  because 
they  realize  the  importance  of  regular  exercise  and  fitness. 

^iraft  !?tered  the  space  Program  initially  through  airplane 
flight  testing.  He  entered  Federal  service  in  1945  as  a  member  of  the 
Langley  Aeronautical  Laboratory  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
£er°"auct,cs-  Inrr19,58' he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Space  Task  Group  established  to  manage  Project  Mercury 
First  he  was  director  of  operations  and  flight,  then  flight  director. 
Next,  as  director  of  flight  operations  Mr.  Kraft  directed  planning  and 
mis^on  control  activities  for  all  Gemini  missions.  Currently  he 
flight  plann3ng  and  mission  operations  for  the  unmanned  Apollo 

..  He,was.  named  deputy  director  in  November,  1969,  and  now  manages 

^ndtr.f°Pment  °f  space  craft’  crew  selection  a"d  trainee  in  the 
conduct  of  space  missions.  & 

He  Is  the  recipient  of  many  civic,  academic  and  professional  honors. 

baseball  aV‘d  g°lfer  and  aetive  suPP<>rter  of  college  football  and 

KuafL’S  T?  haf  made  him  worthy  °f  his  middle  name, 
haj  led  exPloratl°ns  into  many  unknown  areas.  He 
exemplifies  the  Teddy  Award  criteria  of  a  prominent  American  for 
whom  competitive  athletics  in  college  and  attention  to  physical  well 
being  thereafter  has  been  an  important  factor  in  a  distinguished  career 
of  national  significance  and  achievement. 

tnnhir  r' ‘ih  gratpri?eand  delight’  therefore,  that  I  call  upon  Chris- 
topher  Columbus  Kraft  to  receive  the  1971  Theodore  Roosevelt  Award. 

Mr  KraftS]Cmb  y  r°SG  3nd  applauded  as  the  award  was  presented  to 

Christopher  C.  Kraft,  Jr.:  President  Cross,  Secretary  Flynn,  Dis- 

fimUtnhnad,  Dr,  Hahn.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  1  would  like 

first  to  pay  tribute  to  the  fine  group  of  Americans  with  whom  we  are 

fndeedn<3ed  K  makes  one  feel  very  proud  of  beinS  an  American 

I  am  most  pleased  that  you  honored  me  with  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Award.  I  must  say  I  was  most  surprised,  but  very  happy  that  I  was 
even  considered  for  this  award. 

Baseball  has  always  been  my  first  love,  but  my  aspirations  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  my  ability  to  play  the  game.  The  coaches  at  Virginia  Tech 

ldnd  anH  nLair,?’  M‘(lhaeI  Sever  and  Johnny  Barker  were  always 
kind  and  allowed  me  the  opportunity  to  play.  Seriously,  I  would  like 

to  say  how  much  my  association  with  these  dedicated  men  really 
meant  to  me  because  of  the  inspiration  they  provided. 

iHnba,VhG°fte,ntime\l00k?dback  at  my  coUege  Bfe  and  tried  to  find 
those  things  from  which  I  benefited  most  in  my  playing  career  Cer- 

mUSt  ueiC.e'Ve  the  fundamentals  of  the  particular  position 
but  these  are  wholly  tentative  upon  one’s  capability  to  absorb  the 
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knowledge  and  really  have  little  effect  on  shaping  one’s  character  or 
preparing  an  individual  for  such  things  as  management  and  leadership. 

I  believe  that  my  experience  in  the  field  of  athletics  and  as  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  corps  of  cadets  at  Virginia  Tech  had  a  very  profound  effect 
on  shaping  my  future.  The  experience  and  intuitive  background  that 
the  whole  realm  of  athletics  provides  is  almost  priceless.  One  gains 
respect  for  his  teammates  and  learns  to  judge  one’s  adversaries 
through  athletic  competition  that  can  be  gained  in  no  other  endeavor. 
It  teaches  one  to  accept  the  exhilaration  of  victory  with  respect  and 
dea1  with  the  true  problems  in  accepting  defeat.  It  also  underlines 
the^bsolute  necessity  for  untiring  preparation  in  order  to  be  in  the 
best  of  positions  to  perform  at  one’s  highest  level. 

These  qualities  certainly  have  been  paramount  in  bringing  about 
the  success  we  have  had  in  the  nation’s  space  program.  I  have  seen 
the  same  characteristics  of  the  athletes  in  the  people  who  conduct 
missions  and  carry  out  the  management  of  our  most  complex  space 
operations.  These  people  learn  their  task  by  the  same  technic  of  con- 
tinued  Practice  and  review  in  identical  fashion  to  the  athletes  them¬ 
selves.  The  tremendous  pressure  that  exists  at  the  point  of  time  of 
decision  can  only  be  dealt  with  as  a  result  of  actions  which  have  be¬ 
come  second  nature.  Indeed,  the  astronauts  themselves  are  typical  ex¬ 
amples  of  today’s  most  respected  athletes. 

Today’s  world  of  collegiate  athletics  is  intensely  competitive  very 
o  en  expensive,  and  many  times  critized  as  an  over-emphasized  part 
of  college  life.  However,  I  am  convinced  that  its  results  have  had  tre¬ 
mendous  beneficial  effects  on  the  position  of  preeminence  that  this 
haS  ^eld*  For  reason  is  most  important  that  you,  the 
NCAA  mamtam  a  strong  and  active  organization  and  assure  us  all 
that  college  athletics  will  continue  to  progress  in  the  future. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  honor  you  have  bestowed  on  me.  [Applause] 
Mr.  Flynn:  Now  to  receive  the  institutional  Teddy  Award  and  to 
respond  for  Mr.  Kraft’s  alma  mater,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  I 
have  the  honor  to  present  its  President,  T.  Marshall  Hahn,  Jr.  [Ap¬ 
plause]  L 

T  Marshall  Hahn,  Jr.:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Flynn  and  Mr.  Nelson.  Presi¬ 
dent  Cross,  Distinguished  Honorees,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  accept  and  express  appreciation  for  this  institutional 

phTev1Vr*u°  the  university  to  honor  a  very  distinguished  alumnus, 
Chris  Kraft,  the  fifth  recipient  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Award 
Chris  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1945,  but  displaying  the  high 
ability  for  which  he  is  being  honored  here  today,  he  observed  an  ac¬ 
celerated  schedule  of  academic  studies  and  completed  the  degree  re- 
quirements,  graduating  with  the  class  of  1944.  In  fact,  our  alumni 

15  "0t  ,yet  sure  today  whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1944  or  the  class  of  1945. 

Despite  that  accelerated  academic  schedule,  as  Mr.  Flynn  indicated 
to  you,  he  participated  very  successfully  in  intercollegiate  athletics 
3  univers1lty-  *n  addition,  he  was  selected  as  the  outstanding  cadet 
and  he  served  as  president  of  the  institution’s  corps  of  cadets 

™^F1Inn  haS  outlined  t0  indeed  it  is  well  recognized  that 

Mr.  Kraft  s  rise  to  national  eminence  and  his  contribution  to  the  na¬ 
tion  s  space  effort  were  spectacular  indeed. 

He  has  also  maintained  and  continues  today  a  very  strong  interest 
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in  sports.  You  would  be  interested  to  know  that  one  of  his  proudest 
possessions  is  a  baseball  he  acquired  when  he  was  nine  years  old, 
carrying  the  autographs  of  Babe  Ruth  and  Lou  Gehrig,  and  he  still  is 
remembered  by  members  of  the  coaching  staff  at  Virginia  Tech  as 
one  of  the  stellar  performers  and  the  developer  of  really  high  standards 
in  the  baseball  program. 

He  continues  to  be  proficient  at  golf.  He  follows  intercollegiate  ath¬ 
letics  closely  and  I  assure  you  he  is  a  strong  and  effective  supporter 
of  Virginia  Tech’s  developing  football,  basketball,  baseball  and  other 
intercollegiate  programs. 

I  might  add  1  am  particularly  pleased  that  he  received  this  honor 
today  because  he  now  also  serves  as  my  boss,  being  a  member  of  the 
University  Corps  of  Visitors,  and  in  these  trying  times  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation  today  anything  that  makes  our  bosses  happy  is  a  real  asset. 
[Laughter] 

All  of  us  at  Virginia  Tech  are  indeed  delighted  in  joining  you  in 
congratulating  Chris  Kraft  on  receiving  the  NCAA’s  highest  honor. 
Congratulations,  Chris,  and  thank  you  very  much.  [Applause] 

Toastmaster  Nelson:  Thank  you,  Dr.  Hahn.  This  concludes  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  I  will  return  you  to  President  Cross.  [Applause] 

[President  Cross  resumed  the  chair.] 

President  Cross:  Thank  you  very  much,  Ozzie,  for  a  grand  job.  You 
have  done  much  to  make  this  an  enjoyable  occasion.  Now,  to  show 
our  appreciation,  please  step  up  and  let  me  present  you  with  a  me¬ 
mento  which  will  help  remind  you  of  this  occasion.  [Presentation  of 
silver  bowl] 

Toastmaster  Nelson:  Thank  you  very  much.  I  hardly  feel  worthy  of 
any  sort  of  award  here  today,  following  all  these  illustrious  gentlemen. 
They  say  you  have  to  be  very  careful  because  subconsciously  if  there 
is  something  you  receive  that  you  don’t  feel  you’re  entitled  to,  you 
lose  it,  so  if  anybody  sees  it  lying  around  the  hotel  please  return  it 
to  me.  [Laughter] 

There  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  checked  out  of  his  hotel  and  walked 
about  two  blocks  and  suddenly  realized  he  had  lost  his  umbrella,  he 
had  left  it  back  in  his  hotel  room.  He  went  back  to  the  hotel  and  said 
to  the  clerk,  ‘'I  checked  out  of  Room  325  and  I  left  my  umbrella  there. 
May  I  have  it?’* 

The  clerk  said,  “I  am  sorry,  but  a  newly  wed  couple  just  checked 
in  there.  If  you  go  up  and  knock  on  the  door  I  am  sure  it  will  be  okay 
and  you  just  tell  them  to  give  you  your  umbrella.” 

He  went  up  and  was  about  to  knock  on  the  door  when  he  heard  a 
voice  that  said,  “Whose  beautiful  eyes  are  those?” 

And  she  said,  “They  are  yours,  Honey.” 

He  said,  “Whose  lovely  little  nose  is  that?” 

She  said,  “That’s  yours,  Honey,” 

He  said,  “Whose  delightful  lips  are  those?” 

She  said,  “They  are  yours,  Honey.” 

He  knocked  on  the  door  and  said,  “When  you  get  to  the  umbrella, 
that’s  mine.”  [Laughter  and  applause] 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  will  really  treasure  this.  I  don’t  mean  just 
because  it  is  so  beautiful,  but  when  I  get  back  home  and  show  it  to 
Harriet  it  will  be  tangible  proof  what  I  have  been  doing  the  last 
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me!P[ Applause]  Th£mk  y°U  S°  !t  has  been  a  Pleasure  for 

heStTl!  Sff  ihNe°bWenSti0rU  ^  The  *"■  C*de  *  Vt- 

[Adjournment  at  2:45  p.m.] 
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BUSINESS  SESSION 
Wednesday,  January  13,  1971 

The  Business  Session  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  convened  in  the  Ballroom  of 
the  Astroworld  Hotel,  Houston,  Texas,  at  9:20  a.m.,  Harry  M.  Cross, 
NCAA  President  and  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  presiding. 

President  Cross:  I  declare  the  continuation  of  our  business  session 
open. 

If  we  run  according  to  the  schedule — that  is,  break  for  lunch — 
anything  which  happens  this  morning  will  be  in  the  ordinary  course 
open  to  reconsideration  up  until  the  scheduled  time  of  adjournment, 
and  if  your  plans  call  for  you  to  leave  before  five  o'clock,  all  I  can 
say  is  you  take  that  risk. 

Secondly,  if  there  is  not  objection  at  noon  or  perhaps  before,  and  it 
appears  that  we  can  finish  within  another  hour,  it  is  my  intention  to 
continue  the  session  to  final  adjournment  rather  than  breaking  for 
lunch. 

Bill  Maybry  (Southwestern  College)  has  agreed  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Voting  where  he  has  served  with  some  distinction 
for  a  number  of  years,  because  Frank  Forbes  is  unable  to  be  here. 

Also,  on  the  Nominating  Committee,  the  officers  appointed  William 
Exum  of  Kentucky  State  College  to  serve  in  the  absence  of  Frank 
Forbes. 

I  would  like  to  spend  just  a  moment  before  we  turn  to  the  first 
item  of  business  today  to  again  thank  Tom  Hansen  and  the  staff  for 
the  organization  and  management  of  that  wonderful  Honors  Luncheon 
we  had  yesterday.  I  have  heard  many  of  you  say  you  thought  it  was 
the  best  among  many  good  ones.  It  certainly  was  a  privilege  to  be 
able  to  chair  that  meeting. 

As  usual,  the  general  organization  of  the  convention  has  been  effec¬ 
tively  done,  for  which  Gene  Duffy  has  our  thanks  as  well  as  the 
others  of  the  staff. 

7.  REPORT  OF  THE  TELEVISION  COMMITTEE. 

William  J.  Flynn  (Boston  College):  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 
I  believe  you  all  received  the  NCAA  Television  Committee  Report  for 
1970  at  the  registration  desk. 

The  1970  NCAA  Television  Committee  approached  this  year  with 
some  fear  and  trepidation  because  it  had  to  complete  the  challenge 
of  the  centennial  year  with  its  queen  and  all-time  All-America  foot¬ 
ball  team.  However,  we  are  pleased  to  report  that  NCAA  television 
this  year  had  its  highest  rating  of  all  time  and  that  the  attendance 
also  hit  an  all-time  high. 

We  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  was  our  program  director 
from  its  inception  in  1952,  Asa  Bushnell.  He  truly  has  been  the  back¬ 
bone,  the  historian,  the  balance  wheel,  the  guiding  light  that  has 
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m  "helefevi^n^oSm ‘j*6  T*'?™  that  0Hginated  °ver  ‘he  years 
you  join wiih  me in  wtawi- TK  ^  ‘°  Sa,ute  him'  an*  *  know 
retirement.  I  am  very  haoDv  to  succf®s  and  happiness  in  his 

NCAA's  offer  to  continued  acon^Ungtosis21  aCC6pted  the 

ski  left  inrerconegfatenathieties  a{n’  S°  !°  speak’  when  Forest  Evashev- 

“ £-"“■«  smi?ss?s  s,” “s  gar *  h,m  - 

unde«aM^Ta"d  cZ™io*r“'rU,ii!;Hth°  T°AA  m'mbers  lhelr 

of  each  college  football  game  during  f^atched  more  than  five  minutes 

games  and  in  29  of  thenf  ataostVe  mm!nPaSt  y6fr'  We  had  35  footbaI1 
five  minutes.  St  26  m,lhon  people  watched  for  at  least 

DarnVsoSrn^mS  Showed  that  *h.  Notre 

all-time  NCAA  record  Some 37 S!°n  November  28  set  an 

inpargeC30 ' T  T1,6  f°r  m°re  than  five  "SnuteT  ^  in  t0  that 

mental  purpose  is  to  ^o^ecVthe^ate6  Th^bieses't^6  °Ur  V6ry-  funda* 
in  attendance  in  the  23  years  of  official  bl5gest.  one_season  increase 

developed  during  It.  CenLnnial  .ea.on  ”  tS’  “  “"e£e 

tion«e„7«r.STf,cXeS„lLfrel<,P,  a-  S,r“£  NCAA  P™»- 

network  For  the  first  timp  ^  n*  Par*lclPation  by  the  carrying 

tional  shows  were  pridS  whilT™  ndi0  !nd  television  Pro¬ 
created  for  the  sc  o  L?  3  colege  footba11  billboard  was 

ball  symbol  y  ’  featUnng  a  sli6htly  revised  college  foot- 

PI  “'..“ion"  m7ttac“S,od„  ,9,°-,h1  «•»  <tai„g  it.  fir.,  TOr 

7  srsrrsras  ,p 

television,  the  positive  and  tucJy  of  CATV  and  closed  circuit 

considered  at  length  Debate  a-s'Pects  of  which  the  Committee 

concerning  ,h.  d4£i  5T  <K£  X".  fam? ’  ,P™“' 

as  we  know  it  today,  but  it  aooearc  tt»n  .,,fV  upon  television 
Committee  intends  to  do  al|P*hat  i  th  4  ,4.  i*"11  be  conslderable.  The 
upon  college  football  is  not  adverse  S  P°SSlble  to  see  that  the  effect 

J2,  adding  interesting 

most  attractive,  as  reflected  in  increased1101**’  the  1970  schedule  was 
record  gains  of  11  per  cent  At  the  same  time5*  Ta-1"9’5  ail-time 
was  rising  for  the  17th  successive  season  and  '/h'e  aftendance 

resolve  a  far  less  pleasant  part  of  the  1970  season, "the  tTagk'aTrplane 
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crashes  which  struck  the  Wichita  State  University  and  Marshall  Uni¬ 
versity  teams.  The  NCAA  television  series  was  used  to  appeal  to 
sports  fans  across  the  nation  for  funds  to  assist  with  the  staggering 
expenses  which  resulted  from  the  crashes  and  to  assist  the  families  of 

those  lost.  .  .. 

In  the  light  of  this  year’s  developments  and  the  situation  existing 
at  season’s  end,  the  1970  Television  Committee  feels  that  it  will  pro¬ 
vide  maximum  guidance  to  its  successor  1971  Committee  if  it  repeats, 
stresses  and  reaffirms  the  most  important  recommendations  offered 
by  its  immediate  predecessor  units,  the  Committees  of  1968  and  19b9. 
These  are  the  following: 

(1)  Do  not  allow  the  Association’s  television  policies  to  become 

stagnated;  instead,  effect  revisions  and  new  departures  which  will 
assure  keeping  pace  with  the  dramatic  growth  and  expansion  of 
the  Television  medium;  4  . 

(2)  Strive  always  to  achieve  guaranty  that  the  current  Television 
Plan  through  its  components  will  both  protect  and  promote  the 
sport  of  collegiate  football,  and  will  concomitantly  foster  com¬ 
panion  increases  in  game  attendance  and  in  telecast  viewership. 

(3)  Urge  and  prevail  upon  the  Association’s  membership  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  indispensable  support  of  the  Television  controls  which 
have  brought  patent  benefits  over  the  past  two  decades. 

(4)  Remain  ever  alert  to  any  and  all  possibilities  for  increased 
service  and  co-adjuvance  to  the  NCAA  and  NCAA  football. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  acceptance  of  this  report. 

[The  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  voice  vote  and  carried.] 
President  Cross:  When  you  registered  you  also  received  a  copy  of 
the  Annual  Reports,  in  which,  beginning  on  page  21  and  running 
through  page  38,  are  the  reports  of  the  other  committees.  Unless  there 
is  objection,  we  will  treat  those  reports  as  having  been  duly  received. 

8.  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS 

Awards 

H.  Boyd  McWhorter  (University  of  Georgia):  Mr.  Chairman,  Pro¬ 
posal  No.  1  (page  A-l)  is  an  amendment  to  Article  3  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to  delete  the  itemizing 
of  the  awards  that  may  be  given,  provided  they  are  properly  Pen¬ 
alized.  It  permits  multiple  awards,  any  number,  but  the  total  value 
of  any  and  all  awards  cannot  exceed  $100. 

Gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  NCAA  Council,  I  move  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment. 

[The  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  voice  vote  and  carried. J 

Principles  Governing  Financial  Aid 

Robert  Latour  (Bucknell  University):  There  is  a  student  on  the 
Bucknell  University  campus  who  is  a  recipient  of  the  Tony  Lema 
Memorial  Scholarship  Award.  This  young  man  was  not  recruited  by 
Bucknell  University.  He  is  not  an  outstanding  golfer.  In  fact,  he  is 
struggling  to  be  in  the  sixth  position  on  an  average  team. 

I  understand  the  stipulation  in  the  presentation  of  the  Tony  Lema 
Memorial  Scholarship  Award  is  that  the  recipient  should  have  an 
interest  in  golf.  Bucknell  University  feels  that  our  intercollegiate 
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athletic  program  is  part  of  our  educational  process.  This  young  man 
would  like  to  compete  in  intercollegiate  golf.  The  only  reason  he  is 
able  to  attend  college  is  through  the  kindness  of  the  Tony  Lema 
Memorial  Scholarship  program,  and  thus  Bucknell  University  is 
concerned  about  this  boy’s  not  being  able  to  participate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  move  the  adoption  of  Proposal  No.  2.  [The  motion 
was  seconded.] 

J.  William  Davis  (Texas  Tech  University):  On  behalf  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  I  have  been  asked  to  oppose  this  proposal.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  opposition  to  Tony  Lema,  to  Bucknell  or  to  anybody  It  simply 
is  a  matter  of  principle.  This  makes  an  exception  to  a  rather  long¬ 
standing  Constitutional  provision  and  interpretation.  It  would  open 
the  door  for  every  type  of  award  to  be  asked  for  and  gain  admission. 
If  you  grant  it  to  one,  you  would  have  no  grounds  for  failing  to  grant 
it  to  any  number  which  were  awarded,  and  therefore  I  suggest  that 
this  proposal  be  defeated. 

J.  Neils  Thompson  (University  of  Texas,  Austin):  Mr.  President, 
although  I  am  not  in  favor  of  this  particular  motion — I  concur  with 
my  colleague  from  Southwest  Conference—I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  the  implications  of  defeating  this  motion.  The  Council  should 
explore  this  area  some  more.  Although  this  is  a  specific  case,  there 
are  a  lot  of  such  similar  scholarship  awards  being  made  and  adminis¬ 
tered  by  institutions. 

Jesse  Hill  (University  of  Southern  California):  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  sure  all  the  delegates  are  aware  of  how  these  Tony  Lema 
Scholarships  are  awarded.  We  do  not  have  a  recipient  at  USC.  As  I 
understand  it,  15  of  these  scholarships  have  been  awarded  in  its  four- 
year  history.  The  recipients  are  at  15  different  schools.  They  have  a 
composite  of  a  grade  point  average  of  3.4.  The  scholarships  are 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  need,  academic  excellence  and  good  moral 
character. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  give  great  consideration  to  this  because 
about  half  of  the  recipients  would  be  able  to  play  college  golf  They 
cannot  at  the  present  time.  These  scholarships  are  giving  15  very 
deserving  young  men  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  college  of  their 
choice,  and  I  feel  they  should  be  permitted  to  compete  in  inter¬ 
collegiate  golf. 

JProposa1  No.  2  (page  A-l)  failed  for  lack  of  a  two-thirds  majority, 
166-125. J 

Summer  Basketball 

Edward  Steitz  (Springfield  College):  Mr.  President,  I  speak  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference  and  as  past  president 
of  the  Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference  Basketball  Association 
with  over  190  of  its  members  overwhelmingly  supporting  Proposal  No. 

The  legislation,  as  the  membership  realizes,  embodies  stringent  con¬ 
trol.  It  embodies  the  fact  that  the  institution  must  give  permission 
for  the  individual  to  participate.  It  embodies  the  fact  that  the  league 
must  be  approved  by  the  NCAA.  You  can  use  one  or  two  of  those 
controls,  obviously,  but  again  I  point  out  that  the  institution  has  the 
right  to  deny  an  individual  permission  to  participate  even  though 
the  league  may  be  approved  by  the  NCAA. 

I  point  out  further,  Mr.  President,  that  the  seven  restrictions  are 
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quite  stringent.  Only  one  player  from  an  institution  may  participate 
on  the  team.  It  denies  that  any  member  from  any  college  staff  partici¬ 
pate  in  that  team’s  operation  at  all.  It  denies  any  expenses  whatsoever  - 

or  any  paid  directly  or  indirectly. 

Of  course,  the  fourth  point  is  that  you  can  only  play  on  one  team. 

The  fifth  point  is  no  admission  shall  be  charged  whatsoever. 

The  sixth  is  no  all-star  games,  and  the  seventh  is  no  postseason 
playoffs. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  President,  would  give  our  basketball  players 
the  privilege  of  playing  in  their  local  communities  in  recreation 
programs. 

These  restrictions  are  more  stringent  than  the  programs  that  we 
condone  and  permit  at  the  present  time  in  baseball  and  soccer. 

In  light  of  these  controls  plus  the  desire  of  the  ECAC  to  have 
students  participate  in  what  we  regard  as  wholesome  recreation  pro¬ 
grams,  I  move  the  adoption  of  Proposal  No.  3.  [The  motion  was 
seconded.] 

Tom  Scott  (Davidson  College):  I  am  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  ■ 

University  Division  Basketball  Tournament  Committee.  We  were 
somewhat  amazed  to  learn  that  the  ECAC  is  making  such  a  proposal. 

If  you  will  recall  in  the  early  1960’s,  gambling  and  bribery  in  basket¬ 
ball  occurred  which  involved  problems  to  college  athletes.  At  that  time 
some  of  the  Eastern  universities  were  deeply  concerned  and  re-  / 

quested  help  from  the  entire  NCAA  membership  to  help  solve  the  » 

problem  of  gambling.  j 

As  a  result,  in  January,  1962,  the  NCAA  enacted  legislation  pro¬ 
hibiting  out-of-season  organized  basketball  competition.  This  legisla¬ 
tion  must  have  helped  because  as  of  this  date  there  have  been  no 
recurrences  of  gambling. 

In  addressing  the  National  Association  of  Collegiate  Directors  of 
Athletics,  later  in  1962,  Peter  Andrill,  of  the  district  attorney’s  office 
in  New  York,  said  that  in  talking  with  the  involved  athletes,  90  per 
cent  stated  that  initial  contact  by  the  gamblers  had  been  made  at 
summer  camps  where  these  programs  were  being  conducted. 

Students  can  now  play  summer  basketball,  but  not  on  an  orga¬ 
nized  basis.  Constitution  3-9- (c)  authorizes  the  Council  to  permit 
worthwhile  summer  basketball,  for  example,  the  Pan  American 
Games,  the  Olympic  Games,  the  World  University  Games  or  the  pre-  i 

Olympic  competition  that  was  held  last  year. 

Our  Committee  strongly  recommends  that  the  membership  vote 
against  this  proposal  to  insure  that  gambling  will  not  reappear  on 
the  intercollegiate  athletic  scene, 

J.  D.  Morgan  (University  of  California,  Los  Angeles):  I  strongly  i 

support  Mr.  Scott’s  position  on  this  amendment.  I  ask  the  membership  I 

to  reflect  that  regardless  of  what  may  seem  to  be  a  controlled  summer 
basketball  program,  it  does  create  the  very  vehicle  which  brought 
undesirable  contacts  and  elements  to  college  basketball. 

We  have  had  healthy  support  in  basketball  for  the  past  ten  years, 

It  is  thriving,  it  is  growing.  The  practice  and  playing  season  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  and  I  urge  the  membership  to  defeat  this  amendment. 

Tom  Niland  (LeMoyne  College):  This  request  was  brought  about  by 
many  of  the  College  Division  schools  in  the  East,  and  as  Mr.  Scott 
stated,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  play  summer  basketball — if  you 


happen  to  be  one  of  the  10  best  college  players  in  the  country,  you 
can  play  on  a  world  tour  of  some  kind.  But  what  about  the  thousands 
of  college  basketball  players  who  cannot  play  in  their  own  YMCA 
league? 

Maybe  we  are  talking  about  two  different  things.  Maybe  there 
should  be  some  distinction  between  a  College  Division  and  a  Univer¬ 
sity  Division  player.  No  College  Division  player  I  know  of  was  ever 
brought  to  trial  or  convicted  of  any  particular  crime,  and  yet  we 
continue  to  punish  many  people  who  have  committed  no  crime  at  all. 

The  committee  did  a  great  deal  of  work  in  investigating  this.  They 
recognized  the  past  failures  and  what  had  taken  place  at  the  National 
Association  of  Basketball  Coaches  convention  last  year.  These  coaches 
are  involved,  it  is  their  job,  it  is  their  stake  in  life,  and  they  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  recommend  this  legislation  to  the  NCAA. 

[Proposal  No,  3  (pages  A-l  and  A-2)  was  defeated  by  voice  vote.] 

Soccer 

Robert  W.  Pritchard  (Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute):  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  recommend  Proposal  No.  4  and  move  its  adoption.  [The  motion 
was  seconded.] 

The  intent  of  this  proposal  is  to  allow  soccer  players  to  compete 
in  Pan  American  and  Olympic  soccer  tryouts  and  competition  without 
jeopardizing  their  intercollegiate  eligibility. 

[Proposal  No.  4  (pages  A-2  and  A-3)  was  approved  by  voice  vote.] 

Interpretations 

J.  William  Davis  (Texas  Tech  University):  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  Proposal  No.  5  (page  A-3).  [The  motion  was  seconded.] 

This  proposal  was  suggested  to  the  Council  by  the  Collegiate  Com¬ 
missioners  Association.  The  Council  endorsed  it  as  a  means  of  regu¬ 
larizing  the  procedures  for  knowing  when  and  how  new  interpreta¬ 
tions  come  into  effect. 

Heretofore,  generally  interpretations  have  not  been  circulated  and 
known  very  quickly. 

Now  we  have  an  instrument  through  which  this  can  be  done,  and 
that  is  the  NCAA  News.  A  section  of  the  NCAA  News  is  devoted 
to  interpretations.  This  amendment  implements  the  procedure  where¬ 
by  these  things  come  into  being  and  are  effective  upon  the  entire 
membership. 

Now  Amendment  A  to  the  proposal  is  to  ease  up  the  last  sentence 
of  the  first  paragraph  of  Section  2:  “Any  member  of  the  Association 
may  request  that  any  such  interpretation  be  passed  upon  by  the  next 
annual  Convention,  by  making  such  request  in  accordance  with  the 
same  procedures  required  for  the  submission  of  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  or  Bylaws  to  an  annual  Convention.” 

We  propose  to  permit  this  request  to  be  made  in  “writing  to  the 
Secretary  prior  to  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  on  the  day  preceding 
the  final  business  session  of  the  Convention.” 

It  makes  it  easier  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Convention  if 
such  is  to  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  Amendment  A  (pages  A-3 
and  A-4) . 

[The  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  voice  vote  and  carried.] 
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Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  Proposal  No.  5,  as  amended. 

[The  motion  was  seconded.] 

Robert  F.  Ray  (University  of  Iowa):  Mr.  President,  is  the  procedure 
now  clear  that  if  one  wishes  to  propose  an  amendment  to  an  interpre¬ 
tation  he  would  follow  the  same  procedure  by  submitting  it  in  writing 
to  the  Secretary  prior  to  one  o’clock  the  day  prior  to  the  business  ses-  j 

sion,  or  is  he  limited  only  to  requesting  that  the  matter  be  acted  upon  | 

by  the  Convention  as  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Council? 

President  Cross:  No,  I  think  the  freedom  to  modify  that  we  have  had 
before  is  not  destroyed  at  all.  The  initiation  of  consideration  of  an  in-  . 

terpretation  may  follow  this  procedure  which  has  not  been  formalized  i 

before. 

Mr.  Ray:  Does  the  same  procedure  then  apply  to  interpretations  that 
may  have  been  approved  in  a  prior  year  as  opposed  only  to  those  ■ 

which  would  have  been  approved  by  the  Council  in  the  period  between  ! 

the  one  convention  and  the  next? 

President  Cross:  The  way  this  is  written — and  in  general  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  Convention  before — it  must  be  done  in  a  timely  t 

fashion  which  would  mean  it  must  be  done  at  the  next  succeeding 
Convention.  You  cannot  wait  a  year,  at  least  by  this  rule.  You  would 
have  to  propose  ordinary  legislation. 

Mr.  Ray:  To  amend  an  interpretation? 

President  Cross:  Well,  you  cannot  use  this  method  except  at  the  next  J 

Convention,  as  this  is  written. 

Tom  Hamilton  (Pacific-8  Conference):  The  Collegiate  Commission-  j 

ers  Association  felt  this  would  solidify  procedures  and  make  some  im¬ 
provement  in  an  area  which  was  not  covered.  We  have  had  difficulty 
in  that  when  an  interpretation  was  requested,  the  answer  applied 
only  to  the  person  who  asked  the  question  and  not  the  full  member¬ 
ship  of  the  NCAA.  So  this  was  the  reason  for  requesting  that  this  pro¬ 
cedure  be  equalized  for  the  whole  group. 

Rev.  Wilfred  H.  Crowley  (West  Coast  Athletic  Conference):  Mr. 
President,  I  am  not  clear  about  the  binding  force  of  these  interpreta¬ 
tions.  It  says  “after  their  publication  and  circulation  to  the  member¬ 
ship.”  Is  this  solely  through  the  NCAA  News? 

Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say,  yes.  Of  course,  there  are  other  means  of 
notification,  but  that  is  the  official  one,  and  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
News  is  to  so  inform  the  general  body  of  the  Association. 

Rev.  Crowley:  So  it  would  not  be  a  bulletin  from  the  executive 
office  that  would  make  it  official?  It  would  have  to  go  to  the  News? 

Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say,  not  necessarily.  If,  again,  something  were 
distributed  to  the  membership  by  way  of  a  bulletin  from  the  executive  * 

office,  that  would  be  sufficient,  too.  I  am  using  the  News  simply  be-  * 

cause  we  all  get  that,  and  that  is  the  most  available  and  easily  received  I 

communication.  I  would  not  think  it  would  be  limited  to  that.  j 

Robley  Williams  (University  of  California,  Berkeley):  Xs  I  under-  | 

stand  it,  in  the  interest  of  speed  the  News,  of  course,  comes  out  fre-  * 

quently.  As  I  understand  it  also  the  intention  is  that  the  News  will  I 

come  out  even  more  promptly. 

As  I  recall,  the  interpretations  now  appear  in  the  News,  and  up  to 
now  these  have  been  directly  sponsored  in  the  form  of  questions  and 
answers  in  nonofficial,  but  good  basic  English  as  to  interpretation.  At 
the  time  of  their  appearance,  these  have  not  been  approved  by  the 


Council.  If  they  are  to  come  out  24  times  a  year,  that  would  practically 
have  to  be  so.  Do  I  understand  from  now  on  that  the  items  we  would 
consider  official  interpretations,  upon  which  we  may  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  form  proposed,  would  be  restricted  to  what  appears  in  the 
News  after  having  been  approved  by  the  Council? 

Mr.  Davis:  The  answer  to  the  last  question  is:  No,  it  is  not  restricted. 
The  answer  also  is  that  there  are  O.I.’s  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  Council  that  we  know  are  included  in  there. 

President  Cross:  You  notice  that  the  president,  secretary  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  have  the  collective  authority  to  issue  interpretations 
between  the  meetings  of  the  Council  and  those  become  binding  as 
much  as  those  of  the  Council.  Those,  of  course,  are  reviewed  by  the 
Council  in  quarterly  meetings,  and  then  all  interpretations  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Convention.  But  as  soon  as  the  official  publication  is  made,  it 
is  binding  whether  the  original  source  is  the  Officers,  the  Council  or, 
of  course,  the  Convention  itself, 

J.  Neils  Thompson  (University  of  Texas,  Austin):  If  I  am  in¬ 
terpreting  this  correctly,  this  becomes  a  legislative  process? 

President  Cross:  This  has  been  the  legislative  process.  This  merely 
puts  it  in  writing  and  formalizes  it. 

[Proposal  No.  5  (page  A-3),  as  amended,  was  approved  by  voice 
vote.] 

Transportation,  Visitations  and  Entertainment 

Robley  Williams  (University  of  California,  Berkeley);  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  the  adoption  of  Proposal  No.  6  which  amends  Article  1, 
Section  5,  of  the  Bylaws  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (f).  [The  motion 
was  seconded.] 

The  purpose  of  this  is  obvious.  The  Council,  of  course,  approves  of 
this  and  I  am  speaking  for  the  Council.  This  proposal  clarifies  Official 
Interpretation  113  which  points  out  that  if  there  is  a  game  played  ofr 
campus  in  which  the  institution  happens  to  be  appearing  that  a  pros¬ 
pect  may  not  be  transported  to  that  game.  This  amendment  would  pro¬ 
vide  in  the  case  of  the  type  of  disaster  referred  to,  that  of  necessity 
games  played  by  this  institution  at  a  site  away  from  its  own  campus 
would  be  for  this  purpose  considered  to  be  on-campus  competition. 

Edward  Bennett  (Washington  State  University):  Mr.  President,  I 
urgently  ask  the  membership  to  vote  for  this  for  selfish  reasons,  but 
also  to  point  out  that  you  may  find  you  cannot  control  the  number  of 
pyromaniacs  in  your  community.  They  might  burn  your  campus  in 
some  parts  like  they  did  our  stadium  to  the  extent  of  10,000  seats,  and 
you  may  find  yourself  in  this  situation.  It  is  most  uncomfortable. 

[Proposal  No.  6  (page  A-4)  was  approved  by  voice  vote.] 

Postseason  Football  Contests 

Janies  R.  McCoy  (Ohio  State  University):  Mr.  President  and  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association,  I  would  like  to  move  the  adoption  of  Proposal 
No.  7.  [The  motion  was  seconded.] 

The  intent  of  the  amendment  is  to  require  member  institutions  to 
operate  their  athletic  programs  in  accordance  with  Bylaw  4-6-(b)  to 
be  eligible  for  postseason  football  competition. 

[Proposal  No.  7  (page  A-4)  was  approved  by  voice  vote.) 

[Ed.  Note:  Proposals  No.  8  and  No.  9  (pages  A-4  and  A-5)  failed  to 
receive  a  motion  for  adoption.] 
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Freshman  Rule 

President  Cross:  We  have  in  this  particular  matter  an  overlap 
problem  in  that  Proposal  No.  13  (pages  A- 6  and  A-7)  modifies  the 
freshman  rule  by  eliminating  that  barrier  for  College  Division  institu¬ 
tions  in  all  sports.  Proposal  No.  10  (pages  A-5  and  A-6)  would  affect 
not  only  College  Division  but  also  University  Division  institutions. 

It  seems  to  be  the  more  orderly  way  —  and  our  parliamentarian 
agrees — that  we  take  up  No.  13  first,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Convention  to  do  so.  Is  there  objection  to  taking  No.  13  before 
No.  10?  Hearing  none,  the  item  before  us  at  the  moment  is  No.  13. 

J.  Lewis  Comer  (California  State  College,  Hayward):  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  move  the  adoption  of  Proposal  13.  [The  motion  was  seconded.] 
Practically  all  the  College  Division  members  at  the  present  time  are 
using  freshmen  during  the  regular  season,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  some  of  the  colleges  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  country.  It 
seems  rather  senseless  to  me  that  a  student  can  participate  on  the 
team  all  season  long  and  be  denied  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  par¬ 
ticipation  in  one  game,  for  instance,  the  NCAA  College  Division 
regional  football  game  or  the  College  Division  Basketball  Tourna¬ 
ment. 

Walter  L.  Hass  (University  of  Chicago):  The  College  Basketball 
Committee  urges  the  adoption  of  this  regulation.  I  will  go  a  little  fur¬ 
ther  than  Lew  in  saying  that  it  is  a  great  trial  and  tribulation  for  the 
Committees  in  selecting  teams  to  find  two  or  three  you  have  selected 
are  playing  freshman  and  you  have  not  been  notified.  It  creates  a  great 
problem.  If  you  are  going  to  have  freshmen  eligible,  let's  have  them 
all  the  way. 

Edgar  A.  Sherman  (Muskingum  College):  The  College  Football 
Committee  also  asks  support  of  this  amendment.  We  could  possibly 
have  in  choosing  teams  identical  situations.  One  team  might  have  an 
8-1  record  without  freshmen.  Another  team  might  have  a  9-0  record, 
and  two  weeks  before  the  selection  is  made  we  find  the  quarterback 
and  three  defensive  men  on  the  latter  team  are  ineligible.  If  we  don’t 
select  them  we  are  wrong  and  if  we  do  we  are  wrong. 

Roy  L.  Whistler  (Purdue  University):  Most  of  the  members  here 
know  that  the  Big  Ten  Conference  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  freshmen  in  varsity  competition  in  football  and  basketball.  We 
have  many  reasons  for  this.  Among  those  are  that  we  think  freshmen 
ought  to  get  settled  before  they  get  into  strenuous  varsity  competition. 

You  have  properly  said  before  that  the  intercollegiate  conferences 
consist  of  a  variety  of  schools  with  a  variety  of  interests,  and  we 
firmly  believe  in  that  too,  so  we  plan  to  abstain  from  this  particular 
vote,  since  it  concerns  the  College  Division.  We  feel  that  by  doing  so 
we  bring  about  this  unanimity  of  action  and  purpose  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  stands  for. 

Nonetheless,  we  are  going  to  vote  “no”  on  Proposition  No.  10. 
William  J.  Flynn  (Boston  College):  I  want  to  make  sure  the  mem¬ 
bership  understands  that  in  football  sometimes  institutions  are  listed 
as  College  Division  and  they  don’t  have  that  classification  in  all  sports. 
An  institution  may  be  College  Division  in  football  and  University 
Division  in  basketball.  Therefore,  if  this  is  voted,  institutions  which 
are  listed  as  College  Division  in  football  and  University  Division  in 
basketball  would  be  allowed  to  play  freshmen  in  football. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  competition  between  College  teams  and 
University  teams  in  basketball,  and  many  people  might  change  their 
future  schedules  if  the  University  team  finds  that  this  fine  College 
basketball  team  they  have  been  playing  for  many  years  is  going  to  be 
even  better  because  they  are  going  to  use  freshmen. 

Richard  Koppenliaver  (North  Central  Conference):  We  are  quite 
proud  of  our  conference  and  we  for  years  have  adhered  to  the  NCAA 
regulations.  Two  years  ago  we  saw  fit,  in  the  interest  of  squads  in 
football  and  to  eliminate  some  of  the  coaching  positions  in  our  institu¬ 
tions,  to  allow  freshmen  to  compete  in  football  and  basketball.  We 
found  that  in  this  past  year  it  did  improve  our  level  of  football. 

Those  of  you  who  follow  college  football  know  that  North  Dakota 
State  University  has  been  perennially  among  the  national  powers.  We 
were  phased  with  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Conference  allowing 
people  to  have  this  depth.  We  recently  completed  our  holiday  basket¬ 
ball  tournament  in  which  freshmen  were  playing  for  the  second  year. 
Out  of  eight  schools  there  were  only  two  freshmen  starters,  but  we 
had  the  greatest  collection  of  sophomore  talent  we  ever  had. 

That  is  a  reflection  on  the  boys  getting  a  sample  of  varsity  compe¬ 
tition  during  the  freshman  year.  We  found  no  difficulty  as  far  as 
eligibility  is  concerned. 

While  I  appreciate  the  position  of  the  gentleman  from  Purdue,  I 
would  like  to  remind  him  there  are  several  schools  in  the  Big  Ten 
which  allow  freshmen  to  play  hockey,  which  starts  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober  and  runs  into  the  middle  of  March,  overlapping  in  the  quarter 
system  three  grading  periods  and  in  the  semester  system,  two.  Hockey, 
as  you  know,  is  a  demanding  physical  sport  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  travel  and  time  away  from  classes  involved. 

The  football  season  ends  early  enough  to  allow  the  boys  to  recover 
their  position  academically  before  final  examinations.  I  don’t  think  that 
is  a  legitimate  complaint  against  this  particular  legislation,  and  I  speak 
for  the  members  of  our  Conference  in  urging  you  to  consider  passing 
this  proposal. 

President  Cross:  In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Long 
Range  Planning  Committee,  I  have  encouraged  discussion  by  anyone 
and  everyone  who  thought  he  had  something  to  contribute,  but  this 
may  be  one  of  those  situations  where  the  proposed  amendment  does 
not  have  any  particular  concern  to  your  institution,  and  it  may  be  you 
will  desire  to  refrain  from  voting.  I  want  to  be  absolutely  clear;  you 
have  the  right  to  vote,  but  it  may  be  this  is  one  time  you  will  want  to 
refrain. 

I  should  remind  you  that  it  is  possible  that  a  team  of  an  institution 
will  have  a  College  classification  in  one  of  its  sports  and  another  team 
in  another  sport  in  the  same  institution  may  have  a  University  classi¬ 
fication,  without  regard  to  their  College  or  University  classification  in 
our  hierarchy  in  the  direct  sense.  This  may  mean  it  is  not  simply 
merely  a  College  Division  question.  That,  of  course,  I  leave  to  your 
individual  judgment. 

Mr,  Comer:  I  do  not  believe  this  legislation  applies  in  any  way  to 
a  member  institution  in  the  University  Division.  As  the  rule  clearly 
states,  if  you  are  a  College  Division  member,  you  will  have  the  ability 
to  use  freshmen  up  to  the  postseason  contest.  The  changing  of  this 
rule,  in  my  opinion,  would  in  no  way  affect  the  schools  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Division. 
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[Proposal  No.  13  (pages  A-G  and  A-7)  was  approved  by  voice  vote.] 

President  Cross:  We  will  now  return  to  Item  No.  10,  the  freshmen 
rule  as  it  applies  to  all  member  institutions. 

P.  R.  Theibert  (Hofstra  University):  We  presented  this  for  austerity 
reasons.  I  listened  closely  Monday  afternoon  and  thought  it  was  won¬ 
derful  about  the  100  institutions  who  were  not  in  financial  trouble.  I 
can  guarantee  the  other  500  members  are  on  an  inescapable  austerity 
toboggan  that  is  going  to  get  worse  clear  across  the  campus  before  it 
gets  better.  We  propose  the  rule  simply  because  we  can  no  longer 
afford  a  freshman  team  and  a  varsity  team.  If  we  want  football  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  campus  we  will  have  one  team.  That  is  not  a  matter  of  debate. 

That  is  a  matter  of  decision  of  the  trustees  of  the  University. 

I  may  only  know  the  poor  people  in  the  room,  I  hasten  to  add.  I 
may  not  know  you  rich  guys.  We  find  we  don’t  have  any  choice  if  we 
want  to  keep  football  on  campus.  We  aren’t  going  to  tell  the  freshmen, 

“We  don’t  have  a  freshman  team;  you  can’t  play.”  We  are  not  going  to 
say,  “Sit  around  here,  Son.”  We  are  going  to  say,  “Come  on  out.”  We 
want  to  use  him  in  games  if  we  can.  We  would  like  to  see  this  rule 
passed  so  we  can  do  it  without  causing  all  kinds  of  trouble,  and  stay 
within  the  rule.  If  not,  we  will  have  to  do  it  on  a  one-to-one  basis  with 
other  universities. 

This  is  the  only  way  we  will  start  to  get  any  legislation  which  recog-  * 

nizes  the  differences  in  universities  and  colleges  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  one  basic  way  realistically  we  can  get  the  financial  laws  in  ; 

line. 

If  you  look  at  the  people  we  are  not  allowed  to  talk  about  here  who 
are  not  colleges  or  universities,  but  who  have  very  financially  sound 
athletic  programs  at  the  professional  level,  their  rules  make  a  great 
deal  of  sense.  This  is  the  first  step  toward  getting  a  lot  of  us  back  on 
our  feet  financially. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  Proposal  No.  10.  [The  motion  was  seconded.] 

J.  William  Davis  (Texas  Tech  University):  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  University  people  generally  abstained  from  voting  on  the  College 
Division  motion,  and  I  suggest  this  is  primarily  a  matter  of  University 
Division  concern.  Having  voted  on  the  College  Division  rule,  the  Col¬ 
lege  Division  members  should  abstain.  * 

President  Cross:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Davis.  You  said  it  better  than  I  was 
going  to  say  it.  [Laughter]  t 

Frank  Leftwich  (Tuskegee  Institute):  I  recall  last  year  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  the  hockey  people  made  a  similar  plea.  If  we  are  going  to  ' 

make  a  separation  on  the  basis  of  colleges  and  universities,  are  we  i 

going  to  make  a  separation  on  those  sports  that  some  schools  do  not  j 

offer,  such  as  lacrosse?  It  seems  to  me  this  might  set  a  precedent.  ' 

President  Cross:  I  respond  to  you  in  this  way:  That  is  essentially 
what  the  Long  Range  Planning  Committee  suggested  and  what  the  j 

Council  agreed  was  wise.  We  in  fact  do  not  split  on  College-Univer-  j 

sity  lines;  we  split  on  sports  lines.  This  particular  issue  happens  to 
split  between  colleges  and  universities.  In  the  present  posture  every-  1 

one  has  the  right  to  vote.  The  suggestion  of  the  Long  Range  Planning  j 

Committee,  which  struggled  so  long  with  the  possibility  of  a  bicameral 
organization,  and  concluded  that  was  undesirable,  was  that  perhaps 
this  could  accommodate  the  situation  when  those  who  are  primarily 
concerned  wish  to  make  the  decision  with  the  least  interference  from 


those  who  are  not  concerned  or  who  are  experts  on  ice  hockey,  like 
Bill  Davis  from  Texas  Tech  is.  [Laughter] 

[Proposal  No.  10  (pages  A-5  and  A-6)  was  defeated  by  vote  of  102- 
113.] 

Axel  C.  Bundgaard  (St.  Olaf  College):  Now  that  Item  13  has  been 
passed,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  the  NCAA  any  legislation  passed 
here  becomes  effective  August  1,  is  there  any  opportunity  that  Item 
13  might  be  implemented  before  that  date? 

President  Cross:  It  was  the  understanding  a  year  ago  when  we 
moved  the  effective  date  to  August  1  for  legislation,  that  if  it  was  de¬ 
sired  by  motion  to  fix  a  date  other  than  that,  either  immediately  or 
some  other  fixed  date,  it  would  be  permissible. 

Mr.  Bundgaard:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  Item  13  be  made  ef¬ 
fective  immediately.  [The  motion  was  seconded  ] 

Andrew  Mooradian  (University  of  New  Hampshire):  I  am  a  little 
confused  as  to  who  makes  the  decision  whether  you  are  College  Di¬ 
vision  or  University  Division  in  football.  I  know  we  declare  whether 
we  are  going  College  or  University  Division  in  other  sports. 

Charles  M.  Neinas  (NCAA  Assistant  Executive  Director):  The  As¬ 
sociation  sponsors  26  national  championships.  It  sponsors  nine  na¬ 
tional  championships  which  are  expressly  for  the  College  Division.  In 
those  sports  in  which  the  Association  offers  two  national  champion¬ 
ships,  the  institution  through  the  process  of  self-determination  indi¬ 
cates  whether  it  wishes  to  be  classified  in  the  College  or  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Division. 

In  the  matter  of  football,  selection  for  the  Association’s  College  Di¬ 
vision  Regional  Football  Championships  is  determined  by  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  institution  by  the  Football  Statistics  and  Classification 
Committee.  There  are  118  institutions  classified  major.  There  are  ap¬ 
proximately  325  institutions  listed  as  College  Division  for  the  sport  of 
football.  Regardless  of  an  institution’s  determination  as  it  applies  to 
those  sports  in  which  the  institution  offers  two  national  champion¬ 
ships,  the  Football  Classification  Committee  listing  determines  eligi¬ 
bility  for  the  College  Division  regional  program  for  football. 

P.  R.  Theibert  (Hofstra  University):  I  interpret  that  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  can  play  freshmen  on  the  varsity.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Neinas:  Regular  season  eligibility  is  established  by  the  institu¬ 
tion  and/or  its  conference.  We  are  speaking  only  of  eligibility  for 
NCAA  championship  competition.  The  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
a  member  of  the  Yankee  Conference,  is  in  the  University  Division  in 
basketball  through  self-determination.  Therefore,  if  its  team  is  se¬ 
lected  for  the  University  Basketball  Tournament  its  freshmen  would 
not  be  eligible.  The  institution  is  classified  College  Division  in  the 
sport  of  football.  If  it  is  selected  for  the  Boardwalk  Bowl  its  freshmen 
would  be  eligible. 

[The  motion  to  make  Proposal  No.  13  (pages  A-6  and  A-7)  effective 
immediately  was  approved  by  voice  vote.] 

*  Basketball  Playing  Season 

John  W.  Winkin  (Colby  College):  Mr.  President,  I  apologize  that 
through  some  misunderstanding  Proposal  No.  9  was  not  offered,  I  feel, 
as  president  of  the  ECAC,  that  it  should  be  offered  at  this  time.  There-’ 
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fore,  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Proposal  No.  9  be  approved.  [The 
motion  was  seconded,  put  to  voice  vote  and  defeated.] 

Freshman  Rule 

Harry  Troxell  (Colorado  State  University):  I  move  that  we  re¬ 
consider  Proposal  No.  10  through  a  ballot  vote.  [The  motion  was  sec¬ 
onded.] 

Robert  F.  Ray  (University  of  Iowa):  Mr.  President,  a  point  of  order. 
Was  the  motion  to  reconsider  made  by  one  who  voted  on  the  prevailing 
side? 

President  Cross:  In  a  convention  where  you  cannot  tell  who  voted 
for  what,  the  preferable  rule  is  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference,  and  I 
so  rule.  [Laughter] 

Paul  Masoner  (University  of  Pittsburgh):  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
vote  on  this  motion  to  reconsider,  I  would  like  to  question  a  point  that 
has  been  made  several  times  and  which  represents  a  very  dangerous 
move  for  this  organization.  It  has  been  said  that  if  we  are  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Division  we  should  vote  only  on  matters  relating  directly  to 
the  University  Division,  and  if  we  are  in  the  College  Division  we 
should  vote  only  on  those  issues  relating  to  the  College  Division. 

This  could,  as  you  have  indicated,  be  carried  to  the  various  sports. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  either  are  a  single  organization,  the  NCAA, 
or  we  ought  to  become  a  variety  of  different  organizations. 

The  matters  which  come  before  this  Convention  are  important  to  the 
total  membership,  and  so,  without  indicating  a  stand  on  this  motion,  it 
is  important  for  every  one  of  us,  if  we  believe  that  this  is  an  important 
and  a  single  organization,  to  be  prepared  to  vote  on  every  issue. 

[The  motion  to  reconsider  Proposal  No.  10  was  defeated  by  voice 
vote.] 

[Proposal  No.  11  (page  A-6)  was  withdrawn  without  dissent.] 

Alien  Student -Athletes 

Adolph  W.  Samborski  (Harvard  University):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  Proposal  No.  12,  which  would  amend  Article  4,  Sec¬ 
tion  l-(f)-(2)  of  the  Bylaws  by  striking  the  word  “twentieth”  and 
inserting  “nineteenth.”  [The  motion  was  seconded.] 

The  intent  of  this  amendment  is  to  lower  the  age  under  which  alien 
student-athletes  may  compete  in  their  own  country  without  the  loss  of 
collegiate  eligibility  in  this  country. 

This  deals  with  eligibility  rules  for  NCAA  events  only.  It  does  not 
concern  in-season  competition. 

This  amendment  is  supported  by  the  Council  and  the  NCAA  Special 
Committee  on  Ice  Hockey.  This  does  cover  all  sports,  but  undoubtedly 
there  is  a  great  stress  paid  in  this  particular  item  to  hockey.  The  NCAA 
Special  Committee  on  Ice  Hockey  supports  this  unanimously,  the  rea¬ 
son  being  that  lowering  the  age  to  19  would  discourage  the  recruiting 
of  older  Canadian  hockey  players  and  so  provide  greater  opportunities 
for  United  States  citizens  to  participate  in  American  intercollegiate 
hockey.  There  are  many  institutions  who  are  very  concerned  about 
the  increasing  number  of  foreign-born  athletes  in  college  ice  hockey 
programs  in  this  country. 

Ralph  Romano  (University  of  Minnesota,  Duluth):  I  would  like  to 
draw  attention  to  Amendment  B.  We  would  like  to  have  the  proposal 
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amended  to  read:  except  that  an  individual  whose  nineteenth  birthday 
is  on  or  after  December  1  may  complete  the  season  of  competition  in 
his  sport  which  is  in  progress  or  starts  on  December  1.”  [The  motion 
was  seconded.] 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  1967  the  Western  Collegiate  Hockey 
Association  self-imposed  a  19-year-old  rule.  We  lived  with  it  for  a 
year  and  ran  into  problems. 

We  asked  young  men  to  quit  their  teams  in  March  or  April,  toward 
the  end  of  the  season  with  a  game  or  two  remaining.  I  don’t  think  any 
of  us  agree  with  that  kind  of  recruiting.  We  also  created  by  this  act  a 
great  deal  of  ill  will  in  the  community  where  these  young  men  were 
playing.  After  one  year,  we  imposed  the  December  1  date  and  found 
it  very  workable. 

Robert  M.  White  law  (Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference  and 
chairman  of  the  Special  NCAA  Ice  Hockey  Committee):  Although  the 
Committee  was  not  given  an  opportunity  to  completely  review  and 
evaluate  this  amendment,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
membership  that  when  the  NCAA  Ice  Hockey  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  No.  12  we  were  including  all  sports,  not  just  hockey.  In 
hockey,  we  would  like  to  equate  the  age  relative  to  our  graduating 
high  school  senior,  presently  about  17  years,  nine  months  now,  with 
the  older  foreign  student-athlete  coming  into  our  colleges.  In  Canada, 
hockey  starts  very  early  in  the  fall  and  runs  through  April.  Any  boy 
turning  19  during  this  particular  period  would  not  be  effected  or  lose 
a  year  of  eligibility. 

As  I  analyze  this  situation,  you  are  really  only  taking  the  20th  birth¬ 
day  and  putting  it  down  to  19  and  six  months.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  I  would  oppose  that. 

Max  O.  Schultze  (University  of  Minnesota,  Twin  Cities):  We  are 
wholly  in  favor  of  any  legislation  which  will  tend  to  equalize  the  com¬ 
petitive  opportunities  between  alien  students  and  American  students 
and  which  will  encourage  greater  participation  and  opportunities  for 
American  students.  There  are  many  student-athletes  being  imported 
in  all  sports  and  this  situation  is  likely  to  get  out  of  hand. 

Also,  we  are  highly  in  favor  of  legislation  which  will  tend  to  equal¬ 
ize  the  age  and  the  physical  development  in  contact  sports  between 
foreign  students  and  American  students,  particularly  foreign  students 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  for  competitive  experience  in  many 
more  games.  Minnesota  high  school  students  are  restricted  to  twenty 
games  a  season,  whereas  in  Canada  they  play  about  fifty  games. 

If  Mr.  Romano’s  amendment  is  adopted,  this  would  in  fact  bring 
about  only  a  slight  lowering  of  the  age.  This  would  not  be  a  very 
serious  situation  in  comparison  with  the  disadvantages  which  he  has 
pointed  out. 

However,  I  urge  the  Council  and  the  Committee  to  continue  to  study 
this  and  perhaps  develop  further  modifications  to  be  considered  by  the 
Convention. 

Inasmuch  as  this  legislation  applies  to  all  sports,  I  encourage  the 
Council  to  consult  representatives  of  other  sports. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  a  ruling  from  the  Chair. 
If  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Council,  or  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Romano  carries,  does  either  apply  to 
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students  who  are  matriculated  in  the  institution? 

President  Cross:  Mr.  Schultze,  the  answer  to  your  question  is  this: 
The  ordinary  interpretation  given  to  our  changes  is  that  it  it  works 
to  the  advantage  of  the  young  man,  the  change  is  available  to  him.  If 
it  works  to  his  disadvantage,  it  is  not.  This  would  work  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  student.  In  other  words,  he  would  have  a  year  taken 
away  from  him  conceivably  that  was  not  taken  away  from  him  before 
he  arrived  and  therefore  this  would  not  apply. 

Leo  Miles  (Howard  University):  Mr.  Chairman,  we  strongly  oppose 
the  proposed  amendment,  simply  because  what  may  be  good  for 
hockey  is  not  necessarily  good  for  all  other  sports  that  alien  students 
participate  in. 

[Amendment  B  to  Proposal  No.  12  was  defeated  by  voice  vote.] 

[Proposal  No.  12  (page  A-6)  was  approved  by  voice  vote.] 


Samuel  E.  Barnes  (Howard  University):  Mr.  President,  I  move  we 
amend  Article  4,  Section  3,  of  the  Bylaws  by  adding  paragraph  (d). 
[The  motion  was  seconded.] 

The  intent  is  to  enable  an  institution  which  has  had  its  squad  deci¬ 
mated  by  accident  or  illness  to  appeal  for  a  waiver  of  portions  of  By¬ 
law  4-1  and  4-2  in  order  to  complete  its  regular  playing  season  with¬ 
out  penalty  to  freshmen  who  thereby  compete  on  the  varsity  team  or 
to  those  students  involved  in  the  disaster  who  have  eligibility  re¬ 
maining. 

[Proposal  No.  14  (page  A-7)  was  approved  by  voice  vote  without 
dissent.] 

Institutional  Eligibility  for  NCAA  Events 

Arthur  W.  Nebel  (University  of  Missouri):  Mr.  Chairman,  Item  No. 
15  amends  Bylaw  4,  Section  6.  I  move  its  adoption.  [The  motion  was 
seconded.] 

The  bold-faced  type  in  this  item  substantiates  the  reasoning  for  this 
change.  The  intent  is  to  clarify  that  the  NCAA  recognizes  penalties 
imposed  by  allied  conferences  which  are  designed  to  prohibit  institu¬ 
tions  from  entering  NCAA  competition. 

[Proposal  No.  15  (page  A-7)  was  approved  by  voice  vote.] 

1.600  Rule 

Robert  Tierney  (Queens  College):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  Proposal  No.  16.  [The  motion  was  seconded.] 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  abolish  the  1.600  rule.  The  further 
intent  is  not  a  lowering  of  academic  standards  of  any  kind,  but  rather 
an  attempt  to  abolish  legislation  which  is  no  longer  relevant.  Many 
colleges  today  find  themselves  in  a  position  where  this  particular  rule 
is  not  relevant.  In  some  instances  because  of  sociological  changes  tak¬ 
ing  place  throughout  the  country,  they  find  they  cannot  conform  to 
this  any  more. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  we  suggest  these  changes. 

John  Winkin  (Colby  College):  Some  of  you  will  recognize  that  when 
this  legislation  was  originally  presented  we  offered  opposition  to  it, 
principally  on  the  basis  that  it  complicates  or  interferes  with  the  prin- 


\  ciPle  of  Article  3,  Section  2,  of  the  NCAA  Constitution. 

I  have  tried  as  best  I  could  to  live  by  the  philosophy  and  intent  of 
this  legislation  and  do  not  argue  in  any  way  with  the  philosophy  of  this 

*  legislation,  but  during  the  time  that  we  have  had  to  live  with  this 
legislation,  institutional  autonomy  has  diminished. 

Alan  J.  Chapman  (Rice  University):  On  behalf  of  both  the  Council 
and  the  Committee  on  Academic  Testing  and  Requirements,  I  would 
like  to  urge  strongly  that  the  Convention  defeat  Proposal  No.  16. 

|  As  many  of  you  recognize,  the  1.600  rule  has  been  one  of  the  most 

significant  pieces  of  legislation  in  recent  years.  The  basic  reasons  for 

*  jts  enactment  still  exist,  the  basic  concept  being  that  when  we  meet  in 

I  NCAA  championship  events,  we  can  all  say  our  competing  teams  are 

representative  of  our  student  body.  That  principle  is  still  being  ad¬ 
hered  to. 

The  passage  of  this  amendment  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics.  We  do  honestly  believe  the  student-athlete  is  a 
student  first.  There  is  evidence  that  it  has  been  a  workable,  although 
a  very  complicated  rule.  There  is  hope  in  my  mind  that  it  will  help  in 
the  relocation  of  students  in  an  academic  environment  more  suitable 
to  their  abilities  and  preparation.  It  is  very  valuable  that  a  man  ap¬ 
proaches  the  registration  office  first,  lather  than  the  gymnasium. 

I  urge  the  Convention  to  defeat  this  amendment. 

J.  William  Davis  (Texas  Tech .  University) :  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
compelled  to  bare  my  soul  before  the  Convention,  in  the  light  of  the 
fact  that  for  several  years  I  was  an  ardent  opponent  of  this  legislation. 
I  have  had  a  change  of  heart.  I  have  come  to  be  an  advocate  of  the 
1.600  legislation.  It  has  accomplished  some  of  its  purposes,  not  all  of 
them  probably,  but  some  of  them.  It  has  been  a  very  salutary  program. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  will  be  a  bit  of  legislation 
proposed  later  that  also  has  to  do  with  the  1.600  rule,  and  I  urge  that 
this  particular  motion  be  defeated. 

j  George  A.  Hansell  (PMC  Colleges):  Mr.  President,  1  supported  this 

legislation  five  years  ago  and  now  1  feel  just  the  opposite,  compelled 
\  to  vote  against  it.  Disadvantaged  students  are  seeking  our  college, 

i  They  take  the  entrance  examinations  and  they  do  not  do  well.  They 

1  do  not  predict  1.600.  Therefore,  we  cannot  talk  to  them  about  coming 

i  to  college,  or  participating  in  athletics,  or  offer  them  aid  under  our 

t  present  rule. 

;  This  seems  to  be  discriminatory  because  these  tests  are  not  really 

valid  for  this  group. 

A  study  was  made  by  the  Ford  Foundation  at  Brown  University 
which  revealed  that  students  classified  as  academic  risks  go  on  to  per- 

*  form  just  as  well  as  their  better-qualified  classmates  in  many  situ- 

[  ations. 

A  report  from  a  Philadelphia  paper  said:  “In  investigating  the  fur- 
|  ther  careers  of  2100  students  over  a  period  of  time  researchers  came 

f  to  the  following  conclusions:  Risk  students  complete  their  undergradu- 

|  ate  courses  almost  as  often  as  high  college  board  scorers.  Although  a 

|  bit  less  likely  to  be  admitted  to  graduate  school,  they  do  as  well  there 

*  3s  other  students.  Risks  are  just  as  likely  to  achieve  career  success  as 

|  other  students.” 

.  The  Brown  University  report  concludes  that  the  additional  criteria 

J  of  college  admissions,  namely  college  board  scorers  and  high  grades, 
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do  not  present  the  whole  picture.  Equally  important  is  motivation. 

One  implication  of  this  study  is  that  traditional  admissions  require¬ 
ments  can  be  lowered  without  seriously  affecting  academic  standards, 
despite  what  critics  of  open  admissions  have  urged. 

Therefore,  with  these  changing  times,  realizing  our  present  tests 
are  not  valid  for  foreign  students  or  ghetto-type  disadvantaged  stu¬ 
dents,  we  should  repeal  this  legislation. 

John  Larson  (University  of  Southern  California):  There  is  an  old  ad¬ 
monition  about  not  throwing  out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  recognize  the  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
the  1.600  rule  which  have  been  presented  here,  but  it  is  a  far  more 
positive  stand  on  the  part  of  the  Convention  to  attempt  to  look  at 
other  means  of  making  the  1.600  rule  enforceable  in  the  current  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  rather  than  retreating  in  dis¬ 
array  and  repealing  legislation  which  has  a  noble  meaning  to  it. 

Therefore,  1  urge  that  the  Convention  defeat  Proposal  No.  16. 

Paul  Masoner  (University  of  Pittsburgh):  We  can  talk  a  great  deal 
about  noble  motives,  but  if  we  have  current  legislation  which  works 
to  the  disadvantage  of  a  very  significant  number  of  our  people,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  we  should  retain  such  legislation. 

There  has  been  an  opportunity  over  a  period  of  years  to  bring  about 
changes.  I  have  not  seen  any  real  change  in  the  procedures  for  de¬ 
termining  eligibility  under  the  1.600  rule,  therefore,  I  would  urge  that 
we  eliminate  the  1.600  legislation. 

Mr.  Chapman:  As  chairman  of  the  Academic  Testing  and  Require¬ 
ments  Committee,  although  I  have  only  been  in  office  12  days  [laugh¬ 
ter],  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  deficiencies  in  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  our  Committee.  We  are  working 
with  the  SAT  and  the  ACT  people  on  schemes  whereby  the  inequities 
can  be  removed  from  our  system.  I  guarantee  that  we  will  continue  to 
so  work. 

Stanley  J.  Marshall  (South  Dakota  University):  I  would  like  to 
present  a  majority  report  from  the  College  Committee.  We  discussed 
this  matter  at  length  on  Sunday  and  by  a  vote  of  6-1-2  we  agreed  to 
support  the  principle  of  continuing  the  1.600  rule.  Therefore,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  College  Committee  urges  that  this  Convention  reject  this 
motion. 

Ray  Klivecka  (City  College  of  New  York):  In  the  final  analysis,  any 
legislation  that  restricts  the  students'  participation  has  to  be  elimin¬ 
ated. 

Joseph  Owens  (New  Paltz  State  University  College):  I  urge  the 
delegates  to  pass  this  proposal.  We  do  not  use  SAT  for  admission 
standards.  High  school  guidance  counselors  are  reluctant,  if  they 
know  a  boy  has  been  recruited  or  been  invited  to  apply  at  two  or 
three  different  schools,  to  use  grade  point  average.  This  presents  a 
tremendous  problem. 

Foreign  students  have  no  SAT  test  scores.  This  is  another  problem. 
We  have  a  lot  of  walk-in  foreign  students  by  virtue  of  our  proximity 
to  New  York  City  and  also  by  virtue  of  our  curriculum. 

I  know  there  are  other  testing  measures,  but  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  a  decent  prediction.  Students  accepted  on  Equal  Opportunity 
programs  or  open  admissions  are  bona  fide  students  in  everything  ex¬ 
cept  athletics.  I  feel  the  NCAA  is  mandating  institutional  eligibility. 


We  are  not  a  high-powered  recruiting  school,  and  we  cannot  get  stu¬ 
dents  to  answer  questionnaires  as  to  whether  or  not  they  have  taken 
the  SAT.  By  the  time  we  check  this  we  are,  in  reality,  hypocrites.  I  am 
t  satiated  with  telling  a  student  that  he  does  not  project  a  1.600.  He 

\  doesn’t  know  what  it  means  when  he  comes  to  our  campus. 

|  Charles  Tobey  (Brooklyn  College):  We  are  finding  in  the  City  Uni- 

1  versity  of  New  York  that  there  are  many,  many  students  who  are  not 

j  taking  college  boards  because  we  do  not  require  them,  but  they  are 

doing  very  well  in  school  when  they  get  in. 

A  lot  of  talk  has  come  out  today  about  disadvantaged  students  and 
changing  sociological  positions.  We  are  all  in  this  business  of  athletic 
administration  because  it  is  a  worthwhile  activity  and  educational 
benefit  to  the  students.  We  should  be  trying  to  promote  participation, 
not  denying  participation.  If  we  are  going  to  spout  forth  the  ideals  of 
athletics  and  the  way  it  can  build  character  and  build  personality,  we 
should  think  about  the  students  coming  into  colleges  today  and  what 
athletics  can  do  for  them. 

The  present  legislation  denies  participation  in  a  very  worthwhile 
activity.  It  is  very  important  to  abolish  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chapman:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  Item  17  there  is  the  first  attempt  to 
|  make  some  accommodation  for  these  students.  It  is  very  important 

that  we  be  sure  these  young  men  do  not  become  exploited  merely  be- 
(  cause  they  are  athletic  talents. 

i  [Proposal  No.  16  (page  A-8)  was  defeated  by  voice  vote.] 

i  Definition  of  Student-Athlete 

President  Cross:  We  have  one  of  those  sequence  complications  at 
this  point.  A  significant  part  of  the  pattern  developed  by  the  Council 
is  the  modification  of  O.I.  100,  which  appears  as  Item  31.  It  would  be 
useful  to  the  Convention  if  we  were  to  act  on  that  before  we  act  on 
Item  17,  and  I  will  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Convention  to 
do  so.  Hearing  no  objection,  we  will  turn  then  to  Item  31  (page  A-15). 

The  purpose  of  this  revision  of  Official  Interpretation  100  is  to  iden- 
1  tify  the  principal  types  of  recruiting  activity  which  the  Council  feels 

j  should  classify  the  prospective  student  as  a  prospective  student-ath- 

1  lete  and  to  identify  the  sort  of  conduct  which  should  not  place  the 

j  prospective  student  in  the  category  of  student-athlete. 

You  will  notice  the  principal  recruiting  activities  are  listed  under 
|  (a)  and  such  solicitation  of  the  student  would  classify  him  as  a 

student-athlete. 

i  On  the  other  hand,  the  normal  courtesies  of  an  unplanned  conversa- 

*  tion  with  the  student — in  the  Southwest  Conference  they  call  them 

bumps,  and  in  the  Pacific-8  Conference  they  call  them  casuals — would 
i  be  categorized  with  the  general  mail  circulation  of  information  with 

reference  to  a  university  and  asking  persons  if  they  have  some  in- 
I  terest  in  the  athletic  program. 

I  The  second  item  under  (b)  includes,  of  course,  the  ordinary  form 

'  from  which  our  recruiters  make  their  preliminary  determination  as 

|  to  which  ones  they  should  actively  recruit. 

,  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Council  that  this  O.I.  would  provide  a  set  of 

rules  with  which  our  recruiters  can  honestly  live,  whereas  the  really 
i  quite  rigid  rules  we  have  had  up  to  this  time  can  at  times  make  re- 

!  cruiting  activities  almost  hypocritical. 
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[The  motion  was  regularly  made  and  seconded  that  Proposal  No  31 
be  approved.] 

Edwin  H.  Cady  (Indiana  University):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
Proposal  No.  31  for  purposes  of  voting  be  divided.  It  seems  to  me  much 
of  what  you  have  said  in  that  very  good  speech  applies  to  paragraph 
(a),  but  there  are  certain  great  difficulties  about  paragraph  (b). 

I  am  much  encouraged  by  the  tendency  in  (a)  to  say  rather  con¬ 
cretely  what  we  are  talking  about  as  recruitment  activity.  I  am  un¬ 
happy  at  the  rather  vague  language  of  (b)  and  the  failure  of  it  to  con¬ 
sider  a  good  many  of  the  activities  or  difficulties,  whichever  way  one 
might  wish  to  put  it,  which  are  normally  associated  with  recruitment. 
[The  motion  was  seconded.] 

President  Cross;  It  is  undesirable— permissible  but  undesirable— to 
divide  the  vote  because  while  Mr.  Cady  is  correct  that  (b)  has  some 
greater  vagueness  than  (a),  this  area  of  recruiting  is  a  pretty  vague 
thing.  I  am  not  sure  anybody  could  devise  workable  language  that  is 
extremely  precise.  It  would  be  undesirable  to  have  only  one  and  not 
both, 

[The  motion  to  divide  the  voting  was  defeated  by  voice  vote.] 
Charles  Oldfather  (University  of  Kansas):  I  move  the  adoption  of 
Amendment  D  to  Proposal  No.  31.  [The  motion  was  seconded.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  consider  this  an  earth-shaking  amendment, 
but  merely  one  for  the  purpose  of  clarification.  As  you  have  stated, 
O-I-  100  contains  a  proposed  amendment  of  the  rules  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  recruitment.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  other  significant 
place  in  the  Bylaws  or  in  the  Official  Interpretations  where  these  are 
stated.  It  seems  to  me  that  paragraph  (a)-(3)  must  include  in  recruit¬ 
ing  initiating  contact  with  a  prospective  student.  1  find  it  quite  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  why  this  should  be  limited  to  initiating  telephone  contact  or 
why  if  you  initiate  personal  contact,  face-to-face,  that  should  not  be 
included. 

President  Cross:  The  Council  is  not  in  favor  of  Amendment  D  for 
this  reason:  If  this  becomes  “arranges  any  contact”  it  will  knock  out 
(2)  in  paragraph  (b),  “requests  via  mail  a  prospective  student  or  a 
member  of  his  family  to  complete  and  return  a  questionnaire,” 
Contacts  other  than  telephone  contact  in  the  judgment  of  the  Council 
are  adequately  covered  by  (4)  “visits  or  entertains  a  prospective  stu¬ 
dent.” 

The  telephone  contact  was  included  at  the  wisdom  of  one  of  the 
athletic  directors  who  worked  in  drafting  this  language.  His  story  is 
that,  “Our  people  say  they  do  not  do  any  recruiting,  but  you  ought  to 
look  at  their  telephone  bills.” 

[Amendment  D  to  Proposal  No.  31  was  defeated  by  voice  vote.] 
Robley  Williams  (University  of  California,  Berkeley):  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  anyone  knows  whenever  he  reads  anything  about  what  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  is  doing  that  the  problem  of  defining  terms  is  unending 
and  very  difficult. 

We  have  two  paragraphs;  (a)  and  (b).  One  of  them  is  a  set  of  items 
such  that  if  the  action  specified  takes  place  this  constitutes  recruiting. 
There  is  a  second  set  of  items  which  are  such  that  if  these  are  done  it  is 
not  considered  recruiting. 

Should  one  take  the  items  under  (a)  as  exclusive?  If  these  actions 
take  place  then  this  is  recruiting,  and  there  is  no  hidden  implication 
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that  if  something  other  than  what  is  in  (a)  is  done  it  is  also  recruiting, 
but  it  wasn't  listed? 

Now,  more  importantly,  however,  I  want  to  speak  to  the  non-ex¬ 
clusivity  in  character  of  (b).  Does  (b)  describe  all  the  actions,  which 
if  they  take  place,  do  not  constitute  recruiting? 

May  a  recruiter  via  mail— under  (b)- (2)— point  out  to  the  student, 
or  may  he  point  out  to  him  during  his  normal  contact,  but  preferably 
through  the  mail,  that  there  is  an  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or 
an  EOP  program  on  the  campus? 

It  is  not  provided  for,  but  that  is  perfectly  all  right  if  we  consider 
that  the  items  under  (b)  are  not  exclusive  and  the  items  under  (a)  are 
exclusive.  With  that  provision  I  would  certainly  be  in  favor  of  the 
motion. 

President  Cross:  I  think,  Mr.  Williams,  I  would  have  to  conclude  that 
the  items  under  neither  (a)  nor  (b)  are  exclusive.  They  are  essentially 
specifications  and  beyond  that  we  have  an  expression  of  spirit  or  pur¬ 
pose.  It  would  be  unwise  to  try  to  identify  everything,  because  I  don't 
know  who  could  remember  all  of  them. 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  may  be  some  change  in  customs  and 
patterns  of  recruiting,  but  they  will  go  to  the  registrar's  office  first 
rather  than  the  gymnasium,  and  by  one  means  or  another  get  some 
reasonable  idea  of  a  young  man’s  eligibility.  If  they  conclude  he  is  not 
eligible,  about  the  most  you  could  say  to  him  would  be,  “I  am  sorry, 
but  your  record  suggests  you  are  not  eligible  for  intercollegiate  ath¬ 
letics  under  the  rules  I  must  apply.  If  you  are  interested  in  coming  to 
our  university  there  is,  of  course,  a  program  that  some  people  who 
have  this  kind  of  record  may  use  to  get  into  the  institution,”  and  then 
retreat.  So  he  can  fairly  say  he  has  given  information  in  a  reasonable 
fashion,  not  as  an  active  recruiter. 

I  recognize  that  can  be  a  fairly  fine  line,  but  it  is  something  that  can 
be  lived  with,  by  those  who  are  willing  to  live  with  it. 

C.  R.  Gilstrap  (University  of  Texas,  Arlington):  In  regard  to  the 
questionnaire,  may  the  student  be  asked  to  answer  regarding  his  high 
school  record  and  might  this  form  include  questions  as  to  his  athletic 
prowess? 

President  Cross:  Yes.  This  was  created  by  the  practice  of  one  of  the 
coaches  in  the  East  who  has  a  large  mailing  list  of  all  the  high  school 
men  within  reasonable  geographic  limitations.  He  sends  out  this  basic 
athletic  questionnaire  to  all  of  them  as  his  first  step  to  find  out 
whether  he  wants  to  recruit  them. 

Mr.  Gilstrap:  This  would  not  be  regarded  as  contacting  him  to  sign 
him  as  a  student-athlete? 

President  Cross:  It  would  be  an  exception  as  outlined  in  paragraph 
(b) - (2 ) . 

Walter  Versen:  (University  of  Illinois,  Chicago  Circle):  The  chair¬ 
man  of  our  athletic  committee  happens  to  be  director  of  our  Educa¬ 
tional  Assistance  Program.  Does  this  make  all  our  students  recruited 
by  the  Educational  Assistance  Program,  which  is  the  only  recruitment 
in  subsidation  that  goes  on  on  our  campus? 

President  Cross:  This  is  a  hard  question,  but  the  answer  would  be: 
Is  his  contacting  for  the  general  purposes  of  that  program,  or  primarily 
to  induce  them  to  engage  in  varsity  intercollegiate  athletics? 

Mr.  Versen:  Who  is  to  say? 
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President  Cross:  If  somebody  challenges  you,  maybe  the  Infractions 
Committee  or  the  Council  will  have  to  determine  the  answer.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  good  faith  of  the  operation  rather  than  the  details. 

[Proposal  No.  31  (page  A-15)  was  approved  by  voice  vote.] 

1*600  Rule 

Alan  J.  Chapman  (Rice  University):  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of 
the  Council  I  would  like  to  put  Item  No.  1?  before  the  Convention. 
[The  motion  was  seconded.] 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  Amendment  C  (page  A- 10). 
[The  motion  was  seconded.] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  impact  of  Item  17,  should  it  pass, 
is  really  more  contained  in  the  revision  of  0.1.  100  which  we  just 
approved. 

Under  the  present  1.600  legislation,  if  a  student  was  athletically  re¬ 
cruited  in  terms  of  O.I.  100  and  received  institutional  aid  in  any  form, 
including  OEO  and  similar  programs,  the  application  of  the  1.600 
rule  presumptively  assumed  the  aid  was  athletically  related.  The 
institution  was  required  to  declare  the  boy  ineligible,  if  he  did  not 
predict  1.600,  in  order  to  maintain  its  institutional  eligibility. 

The  proposed  changes  will  still  apply  essentially  to  what  I  have 
just  described  to  you.  However,  if  he  is  not  athletically  recruited,  a 
student  will  be  able  to  receive  that  aid,  but  he  would  not  be  allowed 
to  practice  and  participate  until  he  spent  two  semesters  and  achieved 
a  1.600.  The  mere  acceptance  of  the  aid  would  not  make  him  ineli¬ 
gible  as  is  provided  under  the  present  legislation. 

There  is,  however,  the  requirement  that  proper  certification  by  the 
university  officials  be  made  that  such  special  award  was  not  made 
with  athletic  ability  involved. 

The  present  language  refers  to  the  student-athlete  rather  than  to 
the  institution.  This  amendment  attempts  to  plug  the  loop  hole.  It  is 
not  related  to  the  economically-deprived  individual. 

Under  the  present  legislation,  if  your  institution  uses  the  national 
tables,  a  nonpredictor,  whether  he  is  recruited  or  not,  could  enter 
your  institution  without  receiving  aid,  not  practice  or  participate, 
earn  a  0.5  average,  and  compete  the  next  year. 

A  student  on  your  campus,  not  receiving  aid,  under  the  present 
legislation  would  become  eligible  with  a  0.0  average.  The  proposed 
change  would  require  the  boy  to  make  1.600  in  two  semesters.  If 
he  does  that  he  can  receive  any  form  of  aid  and  be  free  to  participate. 

[Amendment  C  (page  A-10)  to  Proposal  No.  17  was  approved  by 
voice  vote.] 

[Proposal  No.  17  (pages  A-8  and  A-9),  as  amended,  was  approved 
by  voice  vote.] 

Mr,  Chapman;  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  timeliness  of  this 
accommodation  on  the  1.600,  I  move  that  it  become  effective  imme¬ 
diately. 

[The  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  voice  vote  and  carried.] 

Warren  Schmakel  (Boston  University):  Gentlemen,  we  at  Boston 
University  have  felt  for  some  time  that  a  nonpredictor  whose  parents 
have  the  financial  wherewithal  to  pay  his  way  is  being  penalized  by 
the  1.600  rule  because  he  is  not  able  to  participate  in  athletics  after 
one  semester.  By  the  same  token,  the  underprivileged  boy  from  a 
different  social-economic  level  whose  parents  could  not  really  afford 
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age  and  the  other  received  a  2.9  average. 

I  feel  these  individuals  should  not  be  oenali™,!  w  .k 
semester  therefore,  I  move  that  we  amend  Article  "  Section  eTbf 

D.«^^nr°P0Sa‘.N0  18'  [The  »»>'«'  UcoSj 

Council  and  Ih.  UniSy  S^nJ'Tp^SS'n on„be.hal'  »'  “» 

I  urge  that  this  amendment  be  defeated 

.n";„.taT;r .  Mosi 

=., en.cn, a  „ol  a"  hcdu““[k' 

[Proposal  No.  18  (page  A-10)  was  defeated  by  voice  vote.) 

Transfers  of  Membership 

K.m0cti0»uWf,S,  seconded.  put  to  voice  vote  and  carried  1 

[The  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  voice  vote  and  r  i 
Robert  Otto  (Mankato  State  College) ;  l  move 7haJ  Bvlaw  Artt  ,  « 
Section  4,  be  amended  as  in  Proposal  No  21  (page  A  in  !f  ?’ 

State  College  be  moved  from  District  4  to  District  s  3  Mankat° 

[  he  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  voice  vote  and  carried.) 

Committees 

11  anci  A'l2).  [The  motion  was  seconded.) 
promot[o™UvUiesmP  y  “  eXPreSSed’  l°  f°malize  the  Association’s 
[The  motion  was  approved  by  voice  vote.] 

Rules  Committees 

£nS“n?r ’inter r  *? - 

tion  of  Proposal  No.  23,  amending  Article  7  Section  3  in'!  a^?u" 
Bylaws.  [The  motion  was  seconded  ]  ’  "  3~(a)-(1)’  of  the 

Gentlemen,  I  approach  this  proposal  with  some  trepidation.  Last 
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year,  a  similar  proposal  was  made  before  this  Association  and  it  was 
defeated. 

As  you  will  recall,  last  year  the  proposed  change  provided  basically 
that  the  Executive  Committee  could  review  proposed  rules  and  if  it 
found  them  improper  for  financial  or  administrative  reasons,  the  rules 
could  be  suspended,  revoked  or  set  aside. 

The  Council  felt  that  one  of  the  reasons  this  was  defeated  was  that 
it  gave  too  much  power  to  the  Executive  Committee,  so  the  Council 
sought  to  change  the  proposal  to  meet  that  objection.  Instead  of  giving 
the  Executive  Committee  power  to  revoke  or  suspend  a  rule,  that 
power  was  reserved  for  the  Council,  which  contains  the  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  this  Association  and  who  vve  feel  are  directly  responsible 
to  you  as  members  of  the  Association. 

Under  the  present  NCAA  structure,  the  Association  acting  in  its 
annual  meeting  has  the  power  not  only  to  revoke  or  suspend  rules 
of  play  enacted  by  a  rules  committee  but  the  Association,  acting  in 
Convention,  may  actively  create  new  rules  of  play. 

If  you  will  look  at  Article  6  of  the  Constitution  you  will  notice 
that  is  one  of  the  powers  which  this  Association  has. 

The  Council  seeks  by  this  amendment  to  provide  an  orderly  man¬ 
ner  of  review  of  the  playing  rules  when  they  are  questioned  for 
financial  or  administrative  reasons.  There  is  no  intention  in  this 
amendment  to  substitute  the  judgment  of  the  Executive  Committee 
or  of  the  Council  for  the  judgment  of  a  rules  committee  unless  there 
is  some  financial  or  administrative  reason  to  review  the  rules. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  orderly  process  to  accomplish  this 
with  a  rules  committee.  All  other  committees  of  the  NCAA  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  review  by  the  Council  or  by  the  Executive  Committee.  There 
has  been  little  ill  effect  when  the  review  procedure  by  the  Council 
or  the  Executive  Committee  takes  place. 

The  Executive  Committee  and  the  Council  of  this  Association  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  rules  committees  are  composed  of  extremely  dedicated 
men  who  have  served  long  in  their  sports  and  who  desire  to  serve 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  various  sports.  The  Executive  Committee 
and  the  Council  also  have  the  same  desire:  To  serve  the  NCAA  and  to 
serve  the  sports  they  are  responsible  for,  so  I  don't  believe  there  is 
any  conflict  in  our  desire  to  help  this  organization. 

There  was  some  argument  last  year  that  this  proposal  would  take 
away  from  the  rules  committees  a  certain  autonomy  which  they  had 
maintained  in  the  past.  This  autonomy  is  one  of  practice,  but  it  is  not 
specified  in  the  Constitution  and  Bylaws  of  this  Association.  Because 
the  rules  committees  are  not  autonomous,  they  must  answer  to  this 
Association  as  the  rest  of  us  must. 

I  urge  your  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

John  Waldorf  (Big  Eight  Conference):  1  am  deeply  concerned  about 
this  controversial  amendment.  I  use  the  word  controversial  because 
last  year  a  similar  amendment  was  defeated  on  the  floor  of  this  con¬ 
vention  by  the  vote  of  214  to  84. 

There  is  very  deep  feeling  on  this  matter  among  the  many  people 
of  this  excellent  organization,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  passage  of  this 
amendment,  when  the  Convention  already  has  the  right  to  propose 
rules,  is  just  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  and  could  very  well  lead  to  unrest 
in  our  organization. 
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,  The  first  football  Rules  Committee  was  formed  in  1876.  In  Decern - 

tion  At  that  Cf°llegi?.te  ins^utions  got  together  to  form  this  organiza- 

bv  nnt  ,'me’  declded  that  the  playin«  rules  be  handled 

by  one  committee  and  the  eligibility  rules  by  the  other,  because  they 

were  not  the  same.  From  that  day  until  this,  and  if  my  mathematics 
correct  that  is  some  65  years,  we  have  had  the  committee  form  of 

lZerTT\  ,wh«*  ‘he  m!es  committees  and  other  NCAA  commit¬ 
tees,  all  duly  elected  by  this  body,  work  hand-in-hand. 

nPaiT.hTrff  bChjg  aSkad  t0  pass  legislation  that  will  give  back 
again  the  final  word  on  all  existing  or  new  rules  to  those  who  have 
done  such  an  excellent  job  in  the  eligibility  field. 

We  are  all  dedicated.  The  Council  is  dedicated.  The  rules  commit- 
ee  are  dedicated.  We  would  be  making  a  mistake  if  we  passedThls 
legislation  in  these  troubled  times. 

Last  year,  this  legislation  was  presented  and  characterized  as  an 

r  l0fK  .the  barn  door  before  the  horse  was  stolen 

Let  s  do  better  than  that.  Rather  than  lock  the  barn  door  before  the 
horse  is  stolen,  let’s  not  buy  this  horse. 

M°™,,a  (American  University):  The  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence  between  this  proposal  and  the  proposal  presented  last  year,  which 
was  substantially  rejected,  is  that  in  this  year’s  proposal  there  s  the 

would °be  consirf  ^  Which  actions  a  rules  committee 

Zfiderations  Cnteria  beine  admini^ativo  and  financial 

1 bm,Ui  h°w(euver-  that  th°se  criteria  are  significantly  broad.  As  a 

mfd  for  theamn*  ey  f”  t0°  ^°ad  warrant  any  Precise  definition 
and  foi  the  most  part  unsatisfactory  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  seek  the  indulgence  of  the  body  at  this  time  to 
perhaps  pursue  a  tangent  which  is  related  to  this  verv  question 
1  call  attention  to  the  revised  Constitution  and  Bylaws  in  particular 
°.the.  foreword  therein ,  referring  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  this 
body  last  year.  That  resolution  empowered  the  Council  to  recodify 
reorganize  and  revise  the  Constitution  and  Bylaws.  There  were  pro¬ 
visions  for  its  circularization  and  provisions  for  its  effective  date 
namely  August  1,  1971.  enecnve  date, 

Chairman  Young  and  Mr.  Spry  have  done  a  tremendous  job  and 
perhaps  many  of  us  are  at  fault  in  not  attending  to  this  earlier  in  that 
we  have  had  these  materials  in  our  hands  since  September 
°oes  that  resolution  empower  the  Council,  in  proposing  a  total 
revision  of  our  Constitution  and  Bylaws,  to  make  substantive  changes? 

cannot  point  out  with  specificity  the  substantive  changes  that  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  Constitution  and  Bylaws  and  by  silence  will 
be  adapted;  -«ve  August  1,  1971,  but  they  are  there  and  some  d! 
thtv?  A?C'  rU  eS  ?om™Uees-  membership  and  length  of  terms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  solicit  a  ruling  of  the  Chair  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
legislative  history  of  the  resolution  adopted  last  year  empowered  he 
Council  to  make  substantive  changes.  There  has  been  some  effort  to 

P°Ifltthaf  h  '’th1’  bU‘  f°r  tHe  m°St  Part  they  are  very  difficult  to  find. 

.  “that  bf  the  case,  would  it  be  the  sense  of  this  body  to  solicit  from 
e  Council  in  the  months  ahead  specific  itemization  of  the  substantive 
changes  that  have  been  made  under  the  devise  of  revising  the  Consti- 
tut  on  and  Bylaws,  so  that  at  the  very  least  those  which  may  be  very 
well  questionable  to  the  entire  house,  could  be  brought  out  again  nex^ 
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year,  even  though  they  may  be  effective  between  August  and  our  next 
annual  meeting? 

President  Cross:  The  last  part  of  your  inquiry  is  not  proper.  You  can 
restate  by  motion,  if  you  wish. 

To  the  first  part,  the  answer  is  yes.  As  I  explained  the  resolution  to 
the  Convention  last  year,  it  did  authorize  the  Council  to  revise  sub¬ 
stantively  if  it  desired.  We  assured  you  it  would  be  advised  by  the 
presentation  of  those  cases  where  there  was  substantive  revision. 

As  regards  Proposal  No.  23  now  before  you,  that  point  was  discussed 
at  some  length  at  the  Council.  Some  were  willing  to  put  this  change 
before  us  now  in  the  revision  to  be  duly  noted  by  the  notes  on  the  op¬ 
posite  page.  The  Council  felt  that  was  a  change  of  such  substance  it 
could  not  be  handled  that  way,  but  should  come  to  the  Convention  as 
an  amendment  of  the  then  existing  rules. 

To  the  question  of  whether  there  are  substantive  changes  which  are 
not  pointed  out,  the  answer  is  no.  There  are  very  few  substantive 
changes  which  the  Council  felt  were  of  major  consequence  and  the 
Council  in  its  wisdom  decided  not  to  use  the  power  given  by  the  reso¬ 
lution  at  the  last  Convention. 

Mr.  Morelia:  Your  ruling  I  take  it  is  that  last  year’s  resolution  em¬ 
powered  the  Council  to  make  substantive  changes  as  opposed  to  tech¬ 
nical  changes? 

President  Cross:  Yes. 

Mr.  Morelia:  The  Council  has  spelled  out  some  of  those  amendments 
for  action  at  this  meeting.  The  others  which  the  Council  felt  to  be  less 
important  will  be  adopted  automatically. 

President  Cross:  No.  The  power  was  exercised  by  the  Council  under 
the  resolution.  The  revised  Constitution  and  Bylaws  are  proposed  for 
amendment  at  this  Convention.  They  are  not  before  us  for  action  now. 
They  are  effective  August  1,  1971.  The  particular  proposal  before  us 
now  is  one  which  proposes  to  amend  the  revised  Constitution  and  By¬ 
laws,  which  will  be  our  operating  document  on  August  1,  1971, 

Richard  Koenig  (Valparaiso  University):  I  would  like  to  return  to 
the  basic  question  and  re-enforce  what  Professor  Swank  mentioned 
and  perhaps  correct  a  comment  by  the  gentleman  from  the  American 
University. 

The  basic  change  lies  in  procedure.  We  have  added,  to  be  more  con¬ 
sistent  with  practices  which  exist  in  all  other  committees,  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  Council  take  action  and  then  the  annual  Convention  has 
the  right  to  either  approve  or  disapprove. 

With  your  indulgence,  1  would  like  to  quote  from  the  report  which 
I  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Council  at  Monday’s  business  session  on 
this  matter.  It  emphasizes  the  fact  that  we  have  established  a  definite 
procedure. 

“Please  note  that  this  year’s  amendment  provides  that  if  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  after  consultation  with  the  rules  committee 
involved  determines  that  a  rule  is  not  appropriate  for  financial  or 
other  administrative  reasons,  the  Executive  Committee  may  rec¬ 
ommend  to  the  Council  that  such  a  rule  be  revoked  or  suspended. 
The  Council  will  then  receive  the  opinions  of  the  rules  committee 
and  the  Executive  Committee  and  may  make  a  decision  to  either 
revoke  or  suspend  the  rule  or  deny  the  Executive  Committee’s  re- 

*  quest  for  reconsideration. 
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“Remember  that  Council  actions  are  subject  to  review  by  the 
membership.  This  amendment  is  designed  to  require  the  rules 
committees  to  come  under  the  same  system  of  checks  and  balances 
as  are  all  other  committees  of  the  Association.  We  do  not  feel  that 
this  is  unreasonable,  nor  do  we  feel  that  it  is  an  infringement  upon 
the  traditional  operation  of  the  Association’s  various  rules  com¬ 
mittees. 

“In  summary,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  committee  of  the 
NCAA  should  have  a  separate,  autonomous  role,  removed  from  re¬ 
view  by  the  institutions  which  hold  membership  in  the  NCAA.” 

Edward  Steitz  (Springfield  College):  I  see  no  difference  whatsoever 
in  the  thrust  or  the  clout  of  this  proposal  and  the  proposition  which 
was  voted  down  by  three  to  one  last  year.  This  proposal  indicates  that 
the  consultation  will  take  place  afterwards.  If  we  have  a  problem  with 
any  rules  committee  we  should  be  forthright  and  say,  “This  is  the 
committee  we  are  after.”  I  would  rather  see  our  problems  resolved 
beforehand.  Let’s  have  the  consultation  before  any  rule  changes  take 
'  place. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  on  the  Basketball  Rules  Committee 
for  the  past  17  years.  I  know  of  no  more  dedicated  group  in  this  As¬ 
sociation.  It  represents  400  years  of  direct  responsibility  in  the  sport 
'  of  basketball.  These  people  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  They 

I  have  always  heeded  the  advice  of  the  Council  members,  the  Executive 

,  Committee,  or  any  other  group  that  is  concerned  with  the  sport  of 

;  basketball. 

|  Another  weakness  in  this  proposed  amendment  is  the  phrase,  “or 

other  administrative  reasons.”  That  is  a  pretty  blank  check.  Many 
things  can  be  brought  into  that:  Throw  out  the  disqualification  rule 
or  throw  out  the  dribble  rule  because  it  is  going  to  bring  in  more 
people  or  less  people.  I  would  like  to  have  a  definition  before  I  can 
vote  on  it  favorably.  That  is  why  I  am  speaking  against  it. 

<  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  need  checks  and  balances  over  the 

r  playing  rules.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  Council.  The  people 

on  the  Council  are  learned  men,  but  they  had  better  get  19  different 
j  rule  books  to  determine  whether  or  not  playing  rules  “are  not  appro- 

>  priate  for  financial  or  other  administrative  reasons.” 

|  Mr.  Swank:  I  don’t  believe  the  Council  or  the  Executive  Committee 

,  is  “after”  any  committee. 

;  Mr.  Waldorf  made  one  of  the  most  telling  arguments  in  favor  of 

►  this  amendment.  He  said  in  these  troublesome  times  we  don’t  need 

1  this  amendment.  If  we  are  in  troubled  times,  and  some  of  us  feel  we 

j  may  be,  perhaps  if  a  rule  is  questioned  for  administrative  or  financial 

'  reasons,  we  need  a  procedure  to  be  followed  rather  than  have  it  be 

i  done  on  a  case-by-case,  will-of-the-wisp  basis.  This  proposal  outlines 

j  a  way  for  the  Executive  Committee  or  the  Council  to  do  this.  The 

1  Council  and  the  Executive  Committee  do  not  wish  to  read  each  rule 

j  book  to  try  to  second-guess  the  rules  committees.  That  is  not  the 

purpose  of  this  rule. 

j  Mr.  Waldorf  commented  on  the  committee  form  of  government, 

i  This  rule  would  follow  the  normal  committee  form  of  government  in 

that  there  is  someone  for  each  committee  to  answer  to. 
j  Mr.  Steitz  said  there  were  400  years  of  experience  on  the  Basketball 

j  Rules  Committee.  I  haven’t  tallied  up  how  many  years’  experience 
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exists  on  the  Council  or  the  Executive  Committee  in  financial  or  admin¬ 
istrative  matters  affecting  institutions  of  higher  learning,  but  there  are 
a  couple  of  years  there  also.  We  are  all  really  dedicated  to  the  job. 
This  is  a  housecleaning  amendment  to  establish  the  procedure  for  the 
revision  of  a  rule  in  the  event  it  is  felt,  only  for  financial  or  adminis¬ 
trative  reasons,  to  be  inappropriate. 

The  Council  and  this  Association  would  decide  what  administrative 
means,  but  we  are  not  talking  about  the  rules  of  the  play — the  dribble 
or  pass  interference.  I  don’t  see  how  that  can  be  considered  adminis¬ 
trative.  I  believe  a  rather  strict  construction  would  be  given  to  those 
terms. 

David  Nelson  (University  of  Delaware):  If  we  add  this  amendment, 
we  have  to  leave  out  the  preliminary  statement  [in  Bylaw  7-3-(a)- 
(1)]  that  the  rules  committees  are  responsible  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  rules.  If  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Council  are 
going  to  be  able  to  revoke  or  suspend  these  rules,  then  we  cannot  be 
responsible  for  establishing  rules. 

Rules  are  made,  at  least  on  the  Football  Rules  Committee,  first,  for 
safety;  second,  to  apply  to  all  institutions;  third,  to  be  coachable;  fourth, 
to  keep  a  balance  between  offense  and  defense;  and  fifth,  to  have  a 
game  that  is  interesting  to  the  spectators. 

If  we  have  in  our  minds  that  financial  and  administrative  reasons 
are  the  reasons  that  we  have  changes  in  the  football  rules,  then  we  are 
not  going  to  have  the  best  possible  game  for  the  students. 

I  do  not  believe  this  amendment  was  voted  down  last  year  because 
the  system  was  not  adequate  or  because  there  was  not  an  appellate 
situation  which  we  now  have.  It  was  voted  down  on  principle. 

If  there  is  going  to  be  a  review  of  all  rules  committees,  it  should 
not  be  limited  to  administrative  reasons  or  financial  reasons.  The 
rules  should  be  reviewed  for  all  reasons. 

We  are  being  tried  for  the  same  crime  twice.  If  we  went  to  a  3  to  1 
vote  last  year  to  win,  something  must  have  happened  in  the  meantime 
to  bring  this  proposal  to  the  floor  again.  How  have  the  rules  com¬ 
mittees  been  delinquent?  We  have  the  best  football  teams  we  have 
had  and  the  best  basketball  teams  we  have  had.  We  have  the  greatest 
home  count  in  football  television,  and  in  both  sports  we  have  the 
highest  attendance  we  have  ever  had.  If  the  committees  have  been 
delinquent  it  should  be  pointed  out  to  us  what  has  happened  that  we 
need  these  administrative  procedures. 

As  far  as  checks  and  balances  are  concerned,  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  in  some  respects  if  they  were  within  the  organization.  The 
checks  and  balances  always  end  up  in  one  place. 

[Proposal  No.  23  (page  A-12)  was  defeated  by  voice  vote.] 

Dwight  T.  Reed  (Lincoln  University,  Mo.):  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  Item  No.  24  (pages  A-12  and  A-13)  which  amends 
Bylaw  7,  Section  3- (a).  [The  motion  was  seconded.] 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  require  a  minimum  number  of  a 
district’s  membership  to  sponsor  a  sport  in  order  to  be  represented  on 
a  rules  committee. 

[The  motion  was  approved  by  voice  vote.] 

Louis  Myers  (University  of  Arizona):  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  Proposal  No.  25  (page  A-13)  which  amends  Bylaw  Article 
7,  Section  3-(f).  [The  motion  was  seconded.] 
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I  believe  the  changes  indicated  are  more  or  less  self-explanatory. 
The  intent  is  to  add  two  members  to  the  Swimming  Rules  Committee; 
one  with  expertise  in  diving  and  one  who  shall  represent  junior 
college  swimming  interests  This  proposal  has  been  supported  by  the 
Committee  itself. 

[The  motion  was  approved  by  voice  vote.] 

Mr.  Myers:  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  gain  maximum  benefit  from 
this  amendment,  I  move  that  it  become  effective  immediately. 

[The  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  voice  vote  and  carried.] 

Richard  Koenig  (Valparaiso  University):  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf 
of  the  Council  I  move  the  adoption  of  Proposal  No.  26  (page  A-13) 
which  will  amend  Article  7,  Section  3-(g)  of  the  Bylaws.  [The  motion 
was  seconded.] 

24The  *ntent  lS  t0  imPlemGnt  provisions  approved  in  Proposal  No. 

[The  motion  was  approved  by  voice  vote.] 

Mr.  Koenig:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  obtain  maximum  benefit,  I  move  that 
the  action  be  made  effective  immediately. 

[The  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  voice  vote  and  carried.] 

9.  REVIEW  OF  INTERPRETATIONS 

Ice  Hockey  Eligibility 

Adolph  W.  Samborski  (Harvard  University):  Mr.  Chairman,  Pro¬ 
posal  No.  27  has  some  deletions  and  insertions.  The  four  words,  “Cana¬ 
dian  Amateur  Hockey  Association”  both  in  line  2  and  line  5,  are  de¬ 
leted  and  “a  foreign  country”  is  substituted.  In  line  4,  the  word  “a”  is 
deleted  and  there  is  inserted  “any  ice  hockey.”  In  line  7  there  appears 
the  words  “educational  expenses.”  This  is  an  insertion,  but  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  those  two  words  have  always  been  in  the  hockey 
affidavit  which  has  been  in  the  Manual. 

Also  at  the  bottom  of  the  body  of  the  O.I.  is  a  note  that:  “This  in¬ 
terpretation  encompasses  the  new  affidavit  on  pages  A- 18  and  A- 19 
and  replaces  the  affidavit  shown  on  page  A-20.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  revision  of  O.I.  4.  [The 
motion  was  seconded.] 

Ralph  Romano  (University  of  Minnesota,  Duluth):  As  I  read  this,  it 
means  any  foreign  student  who  attended  either  high  school  or  a  col¬ 
legiate  institution  and  received  any  type  of  educational  expense  is 
ineligible.  There  is  no  stipulation  as  to  where  the  expense  comes  from. 
He  could  get  a  PTA  grant.  He  could  get  a  disadvantaged  student  award 
of  any  type  and  it  would  make  him  ineligible.  The  difference  would 
be  it  said  in  the  old  affidavit  that  the  expense  came  from  a  hockey 
team.  This  designates  educational  expense  without  any  source. 

President  Cross:  This  proposal  prohibits  ice  hockey  teams  from  pro¬ 
viding  educational  expenses  to  players. 

[Proposal  No.  27  (page  A-14)  was  approved  by  voice  vote.] 

Mr.  Samborski:  Mr.  Chairman,  Proposal  No.  28  (page  A-14)  pro¬ 
poses  the  deletion  of  O.I.  5.  The  reason  is  that  the  A-B-C  agreements 
specified  are  no  longer  in  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  proposal. 

[The  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  voice  vote  and  carried.] 
u  President  Cross:  In  Proposal  No.  29  there  is  an  editorial  change. 
“Canadian  Amateur  Hockey  Association’s  Tier  I  classification”  should 
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be  changed  to  “Major  Junior  A  Hockey.”  We  are  assured  that  the 
classification  itself  is  not  changed,  they  have  merely  changed  the  name, 
and  this  proposal  should  include  the  appropriate  new  name  for  that 
classification. 

Mr.  Samborski:  Therefore,  that  proposal  should  read  as  follows: 
“Any  student-athlete  who  has  participated  as  a  member  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Amateur  Hockey  Association’s  Major  Junior  A  Hockey  Classifi¬ 
cation  shall  not  be  eligible  for  intercollegiate  athletics.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  Proposal  No.  29  (page  A- 14). 

[The  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  voice  vote  and  carried.] 

Membership 

Wilford  H.  Ketz  (Union  College,  N.Y.):  Proposal  No.  30  adds  a  new 
O.I.  16,  following  Article  4,  Section  2~(d)  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  amendment.  [The  motion 
was  seconded.] 

This  is  a  housekeeping  amendment.  Paragraph  (d)  stipulates  that 
one  of  the  conditions  of  membership  is  that  an  institution  must  sponsor 
four  intercollegiate  sports.  This  merely  specifies  at  the  time  of  applica¬ 
tion  that  the  applicant  must  be  conforming  to  that  requirement. 

[Proposal  No.  30  (page  A-15)  was  approved  by  voice  vote.] 

Site  of  High  School  Competition 

William  J.  Flynn  (Boston  College):  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  add 
O.I.  105  as  indicated  in  Proposal  No.  32.  [The  motion  was  seconded.] 

The  purpose  of  this  interpretation  is  to  keep  coaches  away  from 
high  school  athletes  during  competition.  Paragraph  (a)  is  extremely 
important,  namely  that  no  contact  shall  be  made  with  such  prospect 
before  competition  during  the  day  of  the  competition. 

Once  the  high  school  student  reports  to  his  high  school  coach,  you 
cannot  contact  him  until  the  high  school  coach  dismisses  him. 

[Proposal  No,  32  (pages  A-15  and  A- 16)  was  approved  by  voice 
vote.] 

Football  Playing  Season 

Mr.  Flynn:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  we  add  O.I.  202  as  indicated  in 
Proposal  No.  33.  [The  motion  was  seconded.] 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  interpretation  is  to  avoid  two  or 
more  teams  becoming  involved  in  playoffs  after  the  season  or  in  a 
bowl  game  of  their  own.  Schools  may  fill  open  dates,  but  they  may  not 
fill  dates  after  their  regular  season.  If  two  teams  arrived  at  the  end  of 
their  seasons,  both  undefeated  and  didn't  have  eleven  games  they  could 
schedule  each  other  and  have  for  all  intents  and  purposes  a  bowl  game. 

Frank  Leftwich  (Tuskegee  Institute):  I  was  led  to  believe  in  the 
district  meeting  that  this  amendment  was  presented  by  the  Extra 
Events  Committee.  The  reason  Notre  Dame  went  into  bowl  play  was 
primarily  financial. 

Some  of  us  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  season  there  are  not  enough 
bowl  games  around  to  satisfy  everybody.  As  long  as  schools  are  within 
their  limit  of  games,  1  don’t  see  where  this  possible  extra  game  would 
interfere  too  much.  Anybody  being  considered  for  a  bowl  game  is 
being  contacted.  I  am  sure  they  would  give  that  consideration. 

Mr.  Flynn:  The  game  could  not  be  televised  and  would  have  to  come 
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ftXr..th*  telev.isi°n  Pla«-  Of  course,  we  must  remember,  too,  that  the 
U_s®as°n  is.  defined  as  the  second  Saturday  in  September  to  the 
second  Saturday  in  December.  v  1  e 

[Proposal  No.  33  (page  A- 16)  was  approved  by  voice  vote.] 
Transfer  Rule 

th^iT“.1,!lns*“  (State,University  of  New  York,  Buffalo):  I  propose 
the  adoption  of  Proposal  No.  34.  [The  motion  was  seconded.] 

tn  thio^Uf,rPOfe  °t  t  le  amendment  is  to  enable  students  who  transfer 
J?IS  rn‘  y  f.r°m  the  junior  c°lteges  of  Ontario,  Canada,  to  be 
eligible  for  athletics.  When  they  transfer  to  colleges  in  this  country 
they  are  not  eligible  for  athletics.  This  is  an  injustice  to  the  students 
and  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

couHthp  °,w  an:  (Fr/Sn°,  State  Collego):  As  a  Pomt  of  information, 
withd|hp  nnMh  clarify,  please,  does  this  proposal  have  anything  to  do 

Detmnn  Jfil  haS  already  Passed  limiting  a  student-athlete’s  com- 
petition  after  his  nineteenth  birthday? 

President  Cross:  I  don’t  see  how  it  would.  The  competition  in  this 
instance  would  be  post-high  school  level. 

aske0db,hJthi!ramS  (,liniverSity  ?f  California,  Berkeley):  I  have  been 
asked  by  the  Council  to  oppose  this  proposed  amendment. 

This  amendment  makes  an  exception  for  one  specific  area  the  Col- 
eges  of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  If 
he  generai  case  is  made  that  this  should  be  applied  to  all  junior  col- 
storv  K  rrr  ‘hey.can  bc  identified  abroad,  that  would  be  another 
be  unwise  1  ^  °Ut  9  Specific  group  and  put  in  the  Bylaws  seems  to 

[Proposal  No.  34  (page  A-16)  was  defeated  by  voice  vote.] 

1.600  Rule 

Earl  M.  Ramer  (University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville):  Mr.  President, 
r/6  mc°rPO«tion  of  new  Official  Interpretation  416,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  Proposal  No.  35.  [The  motion  was  seconded.] 

Gentlemen,  the  only  institution  in  our  membership  to  which  this 
a.7'e.s,,so  far  as  *  !jnow>  is  Gallaudet  College  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ail  of  its  students  have  severe  hearing  Impairment  and  oftentimes 
accompanying  speech  difficulties.  The  conventional  tests  we  have  been 
using  for  the  calculation  of  tables  are  not  valid  for  these  handicapped 
students.  It  seems  to  be  a  clear-cut  case  of  need  for  making  a  dispensa- 

[Proposal  No.  35  (page  A- 17)  was  approved  by  voice  vote.] 

10.  OTHER  PROPOSALS 

1.600  Resolution 

Ha,lack  (Western  Athletic  Conference):  Mr.  President,  this 

rvini  i’°I?Q17SndKS1S.Ked  h0ld  in  abeyance  an  interpretation  made  in 
October  1970,  by  the  NCAA  Council  affecting  alien  student-athletes. 

„  ;  ,..or  to,tha‘  t,me’  an  alien  student-athlete  was  not  required  to 
qualify  under  the  1.600  legislation  in  the  same  manner  as  the  United 
States  student-athlete.  Basically,  he  was  not  required  to  take  a  SAT 
or  an  ACT  examination. 

The  Western  Athletic  Conference,  while  it  is  concerned  with  a  need 
to  provide  some  system  of  qualification  under  1.600  legislation  for  the 
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alien  student-athlete,  feels  that  the  interpretation  adopted  by  the 
Council  will  drastically  deter  and  discourage  recruitment  of  foreign 
student-athletes. 

We  base  this  premise  on  the  fact  that  if  you  require  an  alien  stu¬ 
dent-athlete  to  take  the  SAT  or  the  ACT,  you  are  in  fact  making  him 
qualify  under  experience  tables  which  were  certainly  not  developed 
for  any  but  United  Slates  students. 

The  SAT  and  the  ACT  examinations  were  not  intended  to  measure 
the  scholastic  competency  of  the  alien  student-athlete  and  these  tests 
are  not  either  culturally  oriented  or  designed  from  the  time  factor  to 
accommodate  an  alien  student-athlete  who  has  a  language  difficulty. 

We  propose  instead  in  this  resolution  to  require  an  alien  student- 
athlete  to  establish  a  minimum  of  2.00  high  school  grade  point  average 
or  its  equivalent;  further,  that  this  resolution  be  adopted  for  a  period 
of  one  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  [The  motion 
was  seconded.] 

Max  O.  Schultzc  (University  of  Minnesota,  Twin  Cities):  If  a  test 
score  is  obtainable,  would  that  apply  to  calculating  the  prediction,  or 
could  this  proposed  2.00  grade  point  average  be  substituted  for  a  test 
score? 

Mr.  Hallock;  It  is  my  understanding,  under  the  present  interpreta¬ 
tion,  that  a  test  score  is  required.  Under  the  intention  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  no  test  score  would  be  required.  Obviously,  if  a  test  score  were 
obtained  and  the  alien  student-athlete  qualified  under  the  table  gov¬ 
erning  that  institution,  he  would  be  eligible  in  any  event,  but  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  resolution  is  to  not  require  a  test  score  if  the  alien  stu¬ 
dent-athlete  had  a  2.00  high  school  grade  point  average. 

Mr.  Schultze:  In  other  words,  you  are  providing  the  institution  with 
an  option  that  it  can  do  one  or  the  other  to  determine  his  eligibility? 

Mr.  Hallock:  Yes. 

Mr.  Schultze:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Convention  to  vote  against 
this  resolution  because  an  institution  should  not  be  in  a  position  to 
choose  the  most  advantageous  situation  when  it  comes  to  importing  an 
alien  athlete,  and  we  know  a  lot  of  them  are  imported. 

My  second  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  Mr.  Hallock  deals  with  the 
statement  that  it  shall  be  effective  for  one  year  from  this  date.  In 
other  words,  you  mean  that  this  should  apply  only  until  January  13, 
1972? 

President  Cross:  That  is  what  it  says.  I  take  it  in  the  meantime  some 
other  accommodation,  if  it  is  desirable,  could  be  worked  out.  Is  that 
right,  Mr.  Hallock? 

Mr.  Hallock:  That  is  right. 

William  Exum  (Kentucky  State  College):  We  have  heard  previous 
arguments  against  the  1.600  legislation  that  were  based  on  cultural  de¬ 
privation.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  argument  is  going  to  be  advanced 
in  favor  of  foreign  students  and  it  is  based  on  cultural  deprivation,  our 
American  students  ought  to  be  considered  in  such  a  light. 

The  second  reason  I  wish  the  resolution  to  be  defeated  is  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  foreign  grades  of  any  kind.  The 
foreign  high  school  definition  in  many  of  the  European  countries 
especially  is  entirely  different  than  the  United  States  definition. 

Alan  J,  Chapman  (Rice  University):  The  Academic  Testing  and  Re- 
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vious^peakw^'rh^would*  be  c"tire*  ‘he  Prc- 

not  paying  attention  to  the  critical problem ^  ^  °nC  ^°UP  while 

the  SAT18"  S‘Udent-athlete  «** 

[Proposal  No.  47  (pages  A-24  and  A-25)  was  defeated  by  voice  vote.] 

Drug  Resolution 

t  a  ken  S  bjf  *  the^  un  ci  l^n  reel  -)^°  *1  (page  A'25>  the  action 

regularly  made  and  seconded1  that  the  re^t^10^  ^The  motion  was 
[Proposal  No.  48  was  approved  by  vo.ee vole"  aPPr°Ved] 

Revisions  of  Executive  Regulations 

adoption  by  tSExecSv^Comr^Slnno  no?™  .0p5rative  uP°n 
proval  by  the  Convention.  I  will  ask  the  1".  af?r™tive  ap- 
Committee  to  state  the  legislation  exniaf  ,  b®rs  of  the  Executive 
tions  as  there  may  be.  If  there  is  a  motion W"**  answer  such  £lues- 

11  wm  be  re- 

states  "A  meet  or  tournamen^committee  Pr0pOsaI  NOi  36.  <Pa6e  A-21) 
require  membership  in  any  specific  nfficinf  game?  committee  may  not 

“  ™  sss  iSTj 

‘TSt  - 

Association  serve  as  hostTfor  manyNCAA-  Presld(;nt.  members  of  our 
naments.  Proposal  No  37  (L^e  A  on  "S0"*!  and  national  tour- 
will  pay  for  all  awards  and  it  wilt',  prov,des  that  the  Association 
elusive  of  the  cost  of  T  ““™e  up  to  *50°  for  deficits,  ex- 

Currently  there  is  no 1 other  social  activities 

to  take  up  these  deficits.  A  study  indSd  SfiOO^win^k"  regulations 
most  all  deficits  of  such  tournament,  it  th? °  ,  !  1  take  care  of  al* 

°frCial  aCtivities  are  excluded Tthe b“gS’  h°SPitalUy 

this  proposal  t^al^e^JeTbeSJTe1^’’  in  regard  to 

m^m^er  ^n^Udions^wh^carry  tlfishinmo1  to 

Stan  Bates  (Washing  ,  'mportant  part  of  the  program. 

No.  38  provides  foMhe  w'  President'  Proposal 

handled  in  the  same  way  as  thlv  “1  h  for  volleyball  to  be 

versity  baseball  Colleee  and  ,,y  are  bandied  for  College  and  Uni- 
soccer  ’  "ege  and  Un,versity  basketball,  ice  hockey  and 

t  MlneS,:  N»-  3»  <W 

Plained  to  you  in  connection  with  voiejten*™  8  Mr'  Bates  ex' 

A-^dtSdS^S  Pr0p0sal  No.  40  (page 

National  College  Division  Basebal^ChairJnf  N^lonal  Coltegiate  and 
,r  ■  institution  h.,  a  policy 
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the  Tournament  Committee  is  required  to  adjust  the  schedule  to  ac¬ 
commodate  that  institution. 

Proposal  No.  41  (pages  A-22  and  A-23)  deletes  the  sentence  in 
italics,  since  is  is  now  unnecessary.  It  appears  in  our  contract  with  the 
Spencer  Marketing  Services. 

Wayne  Duke  (Big  Eight  Conference):  The  purpose  of  Proposal  No. 
42  (page  A-23)  is  two-fold.  It  brings  into  one  regulation  the  advertis¬ 
ing  policies  for  game  programs,  broadcasts  and  telecasts  of  national 
championship  events.  It  also  accepts  the  sponsorship  of  these  events  by 
malt  beverages. 

Delegate:  The  promotion  of  any  sort  of  malt  beverages  is  not  com¬ 
patible  with  intercollegiate  athletics.  As  I  recall,  last  year  this  body 
voted  against  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Duke:  The  history  of  this  particular  advertising  specification  is 
this:  It  was  permitted  on  our  national  collegiate  football  television 
series.  The  Executive  Committee  a  year  ago  authorized  such  sponsor¬ 
ship  in  connection  with  the  National  Basketball  Championship  tele¬ 
cast.  At  the  present  time,  most  of  the  major  athletic  conferences  and 
indeed  a  number  of  individual  or  independent  institutions  permit  such 
sponsorship  not  only  in  their  basketball  television  series,  but  certain 
of  their  game  programs  and  radio  broadcasts. 

President  Cross:  Malt  beverage  advertising  may  be  used  without 
restriction  in  game  programs  of  championship  events  consistent  with 
the  policy  of  the  host  institution.  The  host  institution  does  not  have  to 
accept  this  type  of  advertising. 

Delegate:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  reject  this  particular  recom¬ 
mendation. 

[The  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  voice  vote  and  defeated.] 

Mr.  Duke:  Items  43,  44  and  45  (pages  A-23  and  A-24),  if  I  may  take 
them  together,  all  pertain  to  proposals  to  raise  the  per  diem  allowable 
for  committee  expenses  from  $25  per  day  to  $30  per  day.  All  other 
regulations  pertaining  to  individual  travel  expenses  of  the  rules  com¬ 
mittees,  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Council  remain  the  same. 

Recommended  Policies 

Dwight  T.  Reed  (Lincoln  University):  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  Recommended  Policy  in  Item  No.  46. 

[The  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  voice  vote  and  carried.] 

Constitution  and  Bylaws  Resolution 

Anthony  Morelia  (American  University):  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  following  resolution: 

“Whereas,  the  Council  of  this  Association  has  adopted  in  behalf  of 
the  membership  recodified,  reorganized  and  revised  Constitution  and 
Bylaws  to  become  effective  August  1,  1971,  as  amended  by  the  1971 
Convention  of  the  Association,  and 

“Whereas,  several  substantive  changes  have  been  made  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  as  noted  and  in  the  fashion  presented,  and 

“Whereas,  some  revisions  of  substance  have  not  been  specified  with 
particularity  in  the  fashion  of  amendment  and  presented, 

“Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  further  circularization  with 
particularity  on  added  substantive  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
and  By-laws  revisions,  as  passed  by  the  Council  and  not  directly  con¬ 


sidered  by  the  membership  at  the  1971  meeting,  be  accomplished  not 
later  than  August  1,  1971.” 

[The  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  voice  vote  and  carried.] 


Transfer  Rule 


Robert  M.  Whitelaw  (Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference):  Will 
we  actually  vote  on  the  Revised  Constitution  and  Bylaws  later1' 

President  Cross:  No. 

Mr.  Whitelaw:  New  O.I.  400-(b)-(7)  reads  as  follows:  “He  shall  not 
be  considered  a  transfer  upon  return  from  at  least  18  months  of  active 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  President,  1  move  that  this  provision  be  made  effective  im- 
mediately. 

[The  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  voice  vote  and  carried.] 

11.  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMITTEES 

Robert  C.  James  (Mid- American  Conference):  Mr.  President  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  you  and  the  delegates  that  the  assigned  members  of 
your  Committee  on  Committees  gave  full  consideration  to  all  nominees 
for  the  vacancies  on  committees  for  which  it  is  responsible.  With  the 
talent  available  for  appointment  it  is  always  most  difficult  to  select 
those  best  qualified  to  serve. 

Our  nominations,  which  have  been  distributed  to  the  delegates, 
represent  those  members  we  endorse  for  appointment  to  designated 
committees  and  for  the  terms  specified. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  acceptance  of  the  nominations. 

[The  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  voice  vote  and  carried.] 

,  ™™mlttees  for  1971-72  may  be  found  on  pages  87-98  of  the 

1971-72  NCAA  Manual.] 
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cJSSS?  ICr0SS;  ,Before  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee,  I  want  to  express  my  very  great  appreciation  of  the  op- 
portunity  to  serve  in  this  position  and  my  thanks  not  only  to  the  Coun- 
c,l  and  the  Executive  Committee,  but  the  staff  and  all  the  members 
of,  t"e  committees  and  the  individual  members  of  the  institutions 
which  comprise  our  membership  for  an  interesting,  reasonably  busy 
rewarding  and  certainly  a  wonderful  experience.  7  7’ 

[The  assembly  rose  and  applauded.] 

H.  Boyd  McWhorter  (University  of  Georgia):  Gentlemen,  the  unani¬ 
mous  recommendation  of  this  Committee  to  fill  the  positions  of  presi- 
dent  and  secretary,  those  district  vice-presidents  whose  terms  expire 
and  the  at-large  members  of  the  same  category  is  as  follows: 

For  President  of  our  Association — 

Earl  M.  Ramer,  University  of  Tennessee 
For  Secretary-Treasurer — 

Samuel  E.  Barnes,  Howard  University 
For  District  2  Vice-President — 

Ernest  C.  Casale,  Temple  University 
For  District  4  Vice-President— 


John  A.  Fuzak,  Michigan  State  University 
For  District  6  Vice-President — 

Alan  J.  Chapman,  Rice  University 
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For  District  8  Vice-President — 

George  F.  Ilg,  Fresno  State  College 

For  three  at-large  members  of  the  Council — 

Howard  C.  Gentry,  Tennessee  State  University 
Harry  M.  Cross,  University  of  Washington 
J.  William  Davis,  Texas  Tech  University 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  I  move  the 
acceptance  of  these  nominations. 

[The  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  voice  vote  and  carried.] 

[The  officers  of  the  Association  and  members  of  the  Council  may 
be  found  on  pages  5-7.] 

President  Cross:  I  take  pleasure  in  turning  this  gavel  over  to  you, 
Earl. 

[Mr.  Earl  M.  Hamer  assumed  the  chair.] 

President-elect  Ramer:  Members  of  the  Association,  one  of  the 
greatest  satisfactions  of  my  life  has  been  working  with  this  group 
over  a  period  of  years.  I  consider  the  position  an  important  one,  as 
you  do.  I  value  your  confidence  and  look  forward  very  much  to  our 
continuing  working  together. 

I  have  a  feeling— and  I  hope  it  is  not  an  unfounded  one — that  the 
kind  of  contribution  we  have  made  during  the  past  few  years  and 
will  continue  to  make  will  strengthen  immeasurably  the  framework 
of  our  college  and  university  system  in  this  country,  for  it  is  under 
attack  as  never  before.  [Applause] 

Secretary-elect  Barnes:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  This  is  really 
something.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  it.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  working  with  the  Council  members.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
working  with  the  NCAA,  first  of  all,  because  I  believe,  as  of  course 
you  do,  that  you  are  sincere  in  all  that  you  say  and  all  that  you  do. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  serve  you  in  whatever  capacity  I  can, 
any  time  that  I  can,  and  I  sincerely  tell  you  that  I  will  give  it  every¬ 
thing  I  have.  [Applause] 

President-elect  Ramer:  Your  standing  vote  of  applause  literally  re¬ 
flected  your  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  with  the  work  of  Harry 
Cross  and  Bill  Flynn.  They  have  done  a  magnificent  job  in  advancing 
the  work  of  the  Association. 

I  want  to  present  to  them  at  this  time  a  token  of  that  pleasure  and 
satisfaction,  a  very  nice  pen  set.  Harry  and  Bill,  we  hope  you  continue 
through  the  years  to  write  words  of  wisdom.  [Presenting  gifts.] 

We  must  also  express  great  appreciation  to  Walter  Byers  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  national  office  for  assisting  us  in  the  future  as  well 
as  in  the  past  to  carry  on  the  most  businesslike  operation  of  that 
office.  I  know  that  you  join  me  in  an  expression  of  appreciation  to 
them.  [Applause] 

Are  there  other  matters  that  need  to  come  before  this  Convention? 
If  not,  I  declare  the  Sixty-Fifth  Convention  adjourned. 

[The  convention  adjourned  at  1:25  p.m.] 
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Appendix  A 

65th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS 

[NOTE:  In  the  following  proposed  amendments,  those  letters  and  words 
which  appear  in  italics  are  to  be  deleted  and  those  letters  and  words 
which  appear  in  bold  face  are  to  be  added.  All  amendments  shall  be 
effective  August  1,  1971,  unless  otherwise  indicated.  All  page  numbers 
listed  refer  to  corresponding  pages  in  the  1971-72  Revised  Constitution 
and  Bylaws  ] 

AWARDS 

No.  1*  Constitution:  Amend  Article  3,  Section  l-(g)-(7)-(ii),  page  13, 
as  follows: 

”(ii)  Awards  for  special  events  such  as  postseason  football  games, 
NCAA  meets  and  tournaments  and  featured  individual  competition 
may  include  medals ,  trophies,  plaques,  scrolls,  luggage,  binoculars, 
blazers,  watches,  rings  or  jewelry  of  a  similar  nature  and  other 
items  identified  by  geographical  region  which  are  approved  by  the 
Extra  Events  Committee  must  be  properly  personalized.  Also,  a 
i  memento  commemorative  of  the  event  or  identified  by  geographi¬ 

cal  region  may  be  presented  as  a  second  item  providing  that  it  does 
'  not  exceed  a  maximum  cost  of  $20  and  it  is  approved  by  the  Extra 

Events  Committee .  Multiple  awards  are  permissible  for  special 
events,  but  the  value  of  any  and  all  awards  received  by  any  one 
competitor  may  not  exceed  $100.” 

Source:  NCAA  Council. 

Intent:  To  permit  unclassified  awards  for  special  events  provided  they 
1  are  personalized  and  the  cost  does  not  exceed  $100. 

j  Action:  Approved  by  voice  vote. 

j  PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  FINANCIAL  AID 

No,  2.  Constitution:  Amend  Article  3,  Section  4-(a),  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph  (3),  page  17,  as  follows: 

“(3)  Recipients  of  the  Tony  Lema  Memorial  Scholarship  Award 
may  be  permitted  to  participate  in  Intercollegiate  golf  upon  written 
application  to  the  Council  by  the  institution.” 

Source:  Bucknell  University. 

Intent:  To  permit  Tony  Lema  Memorial  Award  winners  to  participate 
in  intercollegiate  golf. 

Action:  Defeated  166-125  (needed  two-thirds  majority). 

SUMMER  BASKETBALL 

No.  3.  Constitution:  Amend  Article  3,  Section  9-(c),  page  23,  as  follows: 

“(c)  He  must  not  participate  in  any  organized,  outside  basket¬ 
ball  competition  except  during  the  permissible  playing  season 
specified  in  Bylaw  3,  or  during  the  period  from  June  15  to  August 
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31,  provided  he  obtains  written  permission  from  his  institution’s 
director  of  athletics  (or  the  latter's  official  representative),  and  he 
competes  on  a  team  in  a  league  approved  by  the  NCAA. 

“(1)  For  a  league  to  be  approved,  it  must  conform  to  the 
following  requirements:  <i)  no  member  team  shall  include  on 
its  roster  more  than  one  player  with  intercollegiate  eligibility 
remaining  in  the  sport  of  basketball  from  any  one  college 
university  or  junior  college;  (ii)  no  member  team  shall  have 
on  its  staff  any  person  associated  in  any  capacity  with  a  col¬ 
lege,  university  or  junior  college;  (Hi)  no  member  team  shall 
make  any  payments  for  play  or  expenses  directly  or  indirectly 
to  any  player;  <iv)  all  players  must  limit  their  competition  to 
one  team  in  one  league;  (v)  no  admission  shall  be  charged  for 
any  game;  (vi)  no  all-star  games  of  any  kind  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted,  and  (vii)  no  postseason  playoffs  or  tournaments  shall 
be  permitted. 

“(2)  Such  Participation  in  violation  of  this  provision  shall 
require  the  member  institution  to  rule  the  student-athlete  in¬ 
eligible  for  intercollegiate  competition  in  the  sport  of  basket¬ 
ball.  Participation  by  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  Superior 
Basketball  League  of  Puerto  Rico  is  exempted  from  this  rul¬ 
ing,  A  student-athlete  may  compete  in  one  game  a  year 
involving  players  from  his  former  high  school  and  its  alumni 
team.  The  Council  shall  have  authority  to  waive  this  pro¬ 
vision  to  permit  student-athletes  to  participate  in  official 
Pan  American  or  Olympic  tryouts  and  competition,  or  partici¬ 
pate  in  other  international  competition  approved  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  of  the  U.  S.  Government  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Council  of  the  Association,  Request  for  Council  sanction 
must  be  made  by  the  institution  at  least  30  days  prior  to  that 
competition." 

Source:  Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference  and  MacMurray  College. 

Intent:  To  permit  summer  basketball  competition  by  student-athletes 
on  teams  in  leagues  approved  by  the  NCAA, 

Action:  Defeated  by  voice  vote. 

SOCCER 

No.  4.  Constitution:  Amend  Article  3,  Section  9-<d),  page  23,  as  follows: 
"(d)  He  shall  be  denied  eligibility  for  intercollegiate  soccer  com¬ 
petition  if,  following  his  enrollment  in  college  and  during  any  year 
in  which  he  is  a  member  of  the  intercollegiate  soccer  squad  or 
team,  he  competes  as  a  member  of  any  outside  soccer  team  during 
the  intercollegiate  soccer  season,  or  if  he  competes  on  any  occasion 
as  a  member  of  an  outside  soccer  team  which  is  not  approved  by 
the  Council  of  this  Association.  The  Council  shall  have  authority 
to  waive  this  provision  to  permit  student-athletes  to  participate  in 
official  Pan  American  or  Olympic  tryouts  and  competition.  A  fresh¬ 
man  cannot  compete  in  outside  competition  in  the  sport  of  soccer 
during  the  intercollegiate  season  if  his  institution  has  a  freshman 
soccer  team,  or  if  freshmen  are  eligible  for  the  varsity.  The  inter¬ 
collegiate  soccer  season  shall  be  the  period  of  time  between  the 
opening  of  the  institution's  formal  freshman  or  varsity  practice  and 
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the  last  regularly  scheduled  soccer  game  as  well  as  any  postseason 
intercollegiate  soccer  competition." 

Source:  NCAA  Council. 

Intent:  To  permit  a  student-athlete  to  compete  in  Pan  American  and 
Olympic  soccer  tryouts  and  competition  without  jeopardizing  his 
intercollegiate  eligibility. 

Action:  Approved  by  voice  vote. 

INTERPRETATIONS 

No.  5.  Constitution:  Amend  Article  6  by  inserting  the  word,  "Interpre¬ 
tations,"  in  the  heading  after  "Bylaws"  and  adding  a  new  Section  2 
(renumbering  subsequent  sections),  page  37,  as  follows: 

"Section  2.  Interpretations.  The  Council,  in  the  interim  between 
Conventions  and  the  president,  secretary-treasurer  and  executive 
director,  in  the  interim  between  meetings  of  the  Council,  are  em¬ 
powered  to  make  interpretations  of  the  Constitution  and  Bylaws 
which  shall  be  binding  after  their  publication  and  circulation  to 
the  membership.  Any  member  of  the  Association  may  request  that 
any  such  interpretation  be  passed  upon  by  the  next  annual  Con¬ 
vention  by  making  such  request  in  accordance  with  the  same  pro¬ 
cedures  required  for  the  submission  of  an  amendment  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  or  Bylaws  to  an  annual  Convention. 

"(a)  If  a  Constitutional  interpretation  submitted  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  falls  to  receive  a  two-thirds  majority  of  those  delegates  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting  it  shall  not  thereafter  be  binding  upon  the  mem¬ 
bership. 

"(b)  If  an  interpretation  of  the  Bylaws  submitted  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  fails  to  receive  a  majority  of  those  delegates  present  and  vot¬ 
ing  it  shall  not  thereafter  be  binding  upon  the  membership. 

"(c)  All  interpretations  approved  by  the  Convention  shall  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  Constitution  or  Bylaws  as  Official  Interpreta¬ 
tions.  Other  interpretations  Issued  by  the  Council  or  the  officers 
also  may  be  included  In  the  Official  Interpretations  if  so  designated 
by  the  Council." 

Source:  NCAA  Council  (Collegiate  Commissioners  Association). 

Intent:  To  formalize  procedures  for  issuing  and  reviewing  Official  In¬ 
terpretations  of  the  Constitution  and  Bylaws. 

Action:  Approved,  as  amended,  by  voice  vote. 

A.  Constitution:  Amend  Proposal  No.  5,  first  paragraph,  as  follows: 

"Section  2.  Interpretations.  The  Council,  in  the  interim 
between  Conventions  and  the  president,  secretary -treasurer 
and  the  executive  director,  in  the  interim  between  meetings 
of  the  Council,  are  empowered  to  make  interpretations  of  the 
Constitution  and  Bylaws  which  shall  be  binding  after  their 
publication  and  circulation  to  the  membership.  Any  member 
of  the  Association  may  request  that  any  such  interpretation 
be  passed  upon  by  the  next  annual  Convention  by  making 
such  request  in  accordance  with  the  same  procedures  re¬ 
quired  for  the  submission  of  an  amendment  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  or  Bylaws  to  an  annual  Convention  writing  to  the 
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secretary  prior  to  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  on  the  day 
preceding  the  final  business  session  of  the  Convention. 
Source:  NCAA  Council. 

Intent:  To  place  the  same  limitations  on  submission  of  interpre¬ 
tations  to  the  annual  Convention  as  those  for  amendments  to 
amendments. 

Action:  Approved  by  voice  vote. 

TRANSPORTATION,  VISITATIONS  ANI)  ENTERTAINMENT 

|®y*a'vs:  Amend  Article  1,  Section  5,  by  adding  a  new  paragraph 
(f)  and  relettenng  subsequent  paragraphs,  page  49,  as  follows: 

“(f)  If  an  institution  is  required  to  play  all  of  its  home  games 
or  a  given  sport  at  a  site  located  in  a  community  other  than  its  own 
because  of  conditions  beyond  its  control  (e.g.  fire,  windstorm, 
earthquake  or  other  disaster)  the  institution  may  apply  to  the 
ouncil  or  the  officers  of  the  Association  for  permission  to  consider 
the  substitute  site  as  its  home  site.  Upon  approval  by  the  Council 
or  the  officers,  such  games  on  the  substitute  site  shall  be  considered 
on-campus  competition.** 

Source:  NCAA  Council  (Washington  State  University). 

Intent:  To  enable  an  institution  to  have  a  substitute  game  site  desig¬ 
nated  an  on-campus  site  for  purposes  of  recruiting  when  its  on- 
campus  facility  cannot  be  used  due  to  conditions  beyond  its  control. 

Action:  Approved  by  voice  vote. 

POSTSEASON  FOOTBALL  CONTESTS 

No.  7.  Bylaws:  Amend  Article  2,  Section  2-(b),  page  57,  as  follows: 

“Section  2.  Postseason  Football  Contests.  No  member  institution 
1.-?°mpe*e  'n  an^  footl3al1  game  that  is  not  scheduled  as  to  the 
identity  of  a  participating  collegiate  team  before  the  beginning  of 
the  regular  football  season  of  the  college  for  any  academic  year 
unless  the  given  contest  complies  with  the  following  requirements 
or  meets  the  following  conditions: 

(b)  The  competing  institutions  shall  be  active  members  of  this 
Association  and  must  be  conducting  their  intercollegiate  athletic 
programs  in  conformance  with  Bylaw  4-6- (b).** 

Source:  NCAA  Council  (Collegiate  Commissioners  Association). 

Intent:  To  require  member  institutions  to  operate  their  athletic  pro- 
fams  in  conformance  with  Bylaw  4-6- (b)  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  postseason  football  competition. 

Action:  Approved  by  voice  vote. 

COLLEGE  ALL-STAR  FOOTBALL  AND  BASKETBALL  CONTESTS 

No.  8.  Bylaws:  Amend  Article  2,  Section  3- (a),  page  59,  as  follows: 
“(a)  Participation  shall  be  limited  to  college  seniors  who  are 
a.ca^ica^  eligible,  except  that  other  undergraduate  students 
f*1*?1  ^eligible  to  participate  in  the  National  Association  of  Bas¬ 
ketball  Coaches  annual  all-star  game.** 

Source:  MacMurray  College. 


Intent:  To  permit  underclassmen  to  participate  in  the  NABC  East- West 
game. 

Action:  Failed  of  motion, 

BASKETBALL  PLAYING  SEASON 

No.  9.  Bylaws:  Amend  Article  3,  Section  l-(b),  page  65,  as  follows: 
“(b)  Preseason  practice  in  basketball  shall  not  begin  prior  to 
October  15  of  each  year;  the  first  contest  (game  or  scrimmage) 
with  outside  competition  shall  not  be  played  prior  to  December  1 
[except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (d)  below];  the  last  contest  game 
or  scrimmage  shall  not  be  played  after  the  National  Collegiate 
Basketball  Championship;  except  that,  informal  practice  scrim¬ 
mages  with  outside  competition  may  be  permitted  prior  to  Decem¬ 
ber  1  provided  they  are  conducted  in  privacy  without  publicity  or 
official  scoring  and,  provided  further,  that  such  scrimmages  shall 
be  counted  against  the  permissible  number  of  contests.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  contests  (games  or  scrimmages)  u?ith  outside 
competition  during  such  period  shall  not  exceed  twenty-six  exclu¬ 
sive  of  contests  in  one  postseason  tournament,  which  may  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  outside  competition  during  such  period  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  twenty -eight,  and  no  more  than  twenty-six  of  this  number 
may  be  scheduled  games.  No  postseason  tournament  contest  shall 
be  played  after  the  National  Collegiate  Basketball  Championship. 
In  the  event  November  30  falls  on  a  Friday  or  Saturday,  the  first 
contest  (game  or  scrimmage)  of  that  year  may  be  played  on  that 
date/* 

Source:  MacMurray  College  and  Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference. 

Intent:  To  permit  two  outside  scrimmages  in  addition  to  a  26-game 
schedule. 

Action:  Defeated  by  voice  vote. 

FRESHMAN  RULE 

No.  10.  Bylaws:  Amend  Article  4  as  follows: 

1.  Amend  Article  4,  Section  l-(d),  page  71,  as  follows: 

“(d)  For  the  purposes  of  eligibility  in  football  and  basketball , 
he  must  have  ccrmpleted  a  full  freshman  year  of  two  full  semesters 
or  three  full  quarters  or  one  academic  year  as  defined  by  the  certi¬ 
fying  institution;  or  He  must  have  completed  one  full  year  of  two 
full  semesters  or  three  full  quarters  and  one  calendar  year  must 
have  elapsed  from  his  first  registration  at  the  certifying  institution 
after  transfer  from  another  collegiate  institution,  except  that  this 
provision  shall  not  apply  if  he  predicted  a  minimum  grade  point 
average  of  1.600  or  better  on  the  NCAA  national  experience  tables 
at  the  time  of  his  graduation  from  high  school  and  meets  one  or 
more  of  the  following  requirements:  (i)  he  is  a  graduate  of  a 
junior  college;  or  (ii)  he  presents  a  minimum  of  forty-eight  semes¬ 
ter  hours  or  a  minimum  of  seventy-two  quarter  hours  of  trans¬ 
ferable  degree  credit  from  a  junior  college;  or  (iii)  he  presents 
a  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours,  or  a  minimum  of 
thirty-six  quarter  hours  of  transferable  degree  credit  from  a  junior 
college  with  an  accumulative  minimum  grade  point  average  of 
2.500/* 
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2.  Amend  Article  4,  Section  !-(£)- (3),  page  73,  as  follows: 

“(3)  Freshmen  are  not  eligible  for  varsity  competition  in  football 
and  basketball;  they  are  eligible  for  varsity  competition  in  all  other 
sports.  Participation  by  a  freshman  on  the  varsity  football  or 
basketball  team  of  a  junior  college,  or  of  an  institution  uiith  an 
undergraduate  male  enrollment  of  less  than  1250  at  the  beginning 
of  the  academic  year  shall  not  be  counted  as  one  of  the  three 
four  permissible  seasons  of  varsity  competition.  (Freshmen  are  not 
eligible  for  NCAA-sponsored  events  in  football  and  basketball 
unless  they  qualify  under  Section  2  of  this  Article.) 

3,  Amend  Article  4,  by  deleting  Section  2,  page  79. 

Source:  Hofstra  University  and  C.  W.  Post  College. 

Intent:  To  make  freshmen  eligible  for  competition  in  all  NCAA  events. 

Action:  Defeated  by  vote  of  102-113. 

TRANSFER  RULE 

No.  11.  Bylaws:  Amend  Article  4,  Section  l-(d)-(l),  pages  71  and  73, 
as  follows: 

“(1)  A  student  who  transfers  from  a  junior  college  after  atten¬ 
dance  at  any  four-year  college  must  complete  one  calendar  year 
of  residence  at  the  certifying  institution,  unless  he  has  completed 
a  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  or  a  minimum  of  thirty- 
six  quarter  hours  at  the  junior  college  following  his  transfer  from 
the  four-year  college,  and  also  has  graduated  from  the  junior 
college,  or  is  readmitted  to  the  four-year  college  first  attended  .” 

Source:  Eastern  College  Athletic  Conference. 

Intent:  To  eliminate  the  exception  to  the  junior  college  transfer  rule  for 
the  student-athlete  returning  to  the  four-year  college  he  first  at¬ 
tended. 

Action:  Withdrawn. 

ALIEN  STUDENT-ATHLETES 

No.  12.  Bylaws:  Amend  Article  4,  Section  l-(f)-(2),  page  73,  as  follows: 
“(2)  Participation  as  an  individual  or  as  a  representative  of  any 
team  whatever  in  a  foreign  country  by  an  alien  student-athlete  in 
each  twelve-month  period  after  his  twentieth  nineteenth  birthday 
and  prior  to  his  matriculation  at  a  member  institution  shall  count 
as  one  year  of  varsity  competition." 

Source;  NCAA  Council  (NCAA  Special  Committee  on  Ice  Hockey). 

Intent:  To  lower  the  age  under  which  alien  student-athletes  may  com¬ 
pete  in  their  own  country  without  loss  of  collegiate  eligibility. 

Action:  Approved  by  voice  vote. 

FRESHMAN  RULE 

No.  13.  Bylaws:  Amend  Article  4,  Section  2,  page  79,  as  follows: 

“Section  2.  College  Division  Exceptions.  The  following  exceptions 
to  Section  1  are  is  granted  in  connection  with  NCAA-sponsored 
College  Division  events: 


“(a)  Freshmen  enrolled  at  an  institution  which  has  an  under¬ 
graduate  male  enrollment  of  less  than  1250  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  may  compete  in  all  College  Division  football  and 
basketball  events  provided  they  are  otherwise  eligible.  They  also 
shall  be  eligible  for  three  additional  seasons  of  varsity  competition, 
in  these  sports. 

“(b)  Freshmen  who  compete  on  the  varsity  football  and  basket¬ 
ball  teams  of  College  Division  institutions  which  have  an  under¬ 
graduate  male  enrollment  of  1250  or  more  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  are  ineligible  for  College  Divisioyi  football  and 
basketball  events  as  freshmen ;  however ,  they  are  eligible  for  three 
additional  seasons  of  competition  in  such  College  Division  events." 

Source:  California  State  College  at  Hayward  and  Muskingum  College 
(NCAA  College  Committee,  NCAA  College  Basketball  Committee, 
NCAA  College  Football  Committee) . 

Intent:  To  make  freshmen  eligible  for  College  Division  events  in  all 
sports. 

Action:  Approved  by  voice  vote,  effective  August  1,  1971. 

WAIVERS 

No.  14.  Bylaws:  Amend  Article  4,  Section  3,  by  adding  paragraph  (d), 
page  81,  as  follows: 

“(d)  The  Council  may,  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  its  members, 
approve  exceptions  to  Sections  1  and  2  for  institutions  which  have 
suffered  extraordinary  personnel  losses  from  one  or  more  of  their 
intercollegiate  athletic  teams  due  to  accident  or  illness  of  a  disas¬ 
trous  nature.” 

Source:  NCAA  Council. 

Intent:  To  enable  an  institution  which  has  had  its  squad  decimated  by 
accident  or  illness  to  appeal  for  a  waiver  of  portions  of  Bylaw 
4-1  and  4-2  in  order  to  complete  its  regular  playing  season  without 
penalty  to  freshmen  who  thereby  compete  on  the  varsity  team  or 
to  those  students  involved  in  the  disaster  who  have  eligibility  re¬ 
maining. 

Action:  Approved  by  voice  vote. 

INSTITUTIONAL  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  NCAA  EVENTS 

No.  15.  Bylaws:  Amend  Article  4,  Section  6,  page  81,  as  follows: 

“Section  6.  Institutional  Eligibility.  The  NCAA  sponsors  twenty- 
six  national  championship  events,  of  which  seventeen  are  National 
Collegiate  Championship  events  and  nine  are  National  College  Di¬ 
vision  Championship  events.  (The  listing  of  these  events  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Bylaw  5-1,  page  87.)  To  be  eligible  to  enter  a  team  or 
individual  in  NCAA  championship  competition,  an  institution  must 
be  an  active  member  in  good  standing  and  be  eligible  under  the 
rules  of  the  intercollegiate  athletic  conference  of  which  it  Is  a 
member,  provided  the  conference  is  an  allied  member  of  the 
Association.” 

Source:  NCAA  Council. 

Intent:  To  clarify  that  the  NCAA  recognizes  penalties  imposed  by  allied 
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conferences  which  are  designed  to  prohibit  institutions  from  enter¬ 
ing  NCAA  competition. 

Action:  Approved  by  voice  vote. 

1.600  RULE 

No.  16.  Bylaws:  Amend  Article  4,  by  deleting  Sections  G-(b)  and  6-(c), 
and  all  applicable  interpretations,  pages  81-87. 

Source:  Bridgewater  State  College,  Brooklyn  College,  City  College  of 
New  York,  Clark  University,  Clarkson  College  of  Technology 
Colby  College,  Cornell  University,  Dartmouth  College,  Delaware 
Valley  College,  Georgetown  University,  Haverford  College,  Hobart 
College,  Hofstra  University,  Hunter  College,  Kutztown  State  Col¬ 
lege,  University  of  Maine  at  Farmington,  Nichols  College  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  Northeastern  University,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  Pace  College,  Queens  College,  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Albany,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Binghamton,  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  State  University  College  at 
Geneseo,  State  University  College  at  New  Paltz,  State  University 
College  at  Oneonta,  State  University  College  at  Oswego,  State  Uni¬ 
versity  College  at  Plattsburgh,  State  University  College  at  Pots¬ 
dam,  Union  College  (N.Y.)  and  Western  New  England  College, 

Intent:  To  abolish  the  1.600  legislation. 

Action;  Defeated  by  voice  vote. 

1.600  RULE 

No.  17.  Bylaws:  Amend  Article  4,  Section  6-(b),  pages  81-83,  as  follows: 
“(b)  A  member  institution  shall  not  be  eligible  to  enter  a  team 
or  individual  competitors  in  an  NCAA-sponsored  meet,  unless  the 
institution  in  the  conduct  of  all  its  intercollegiate  athletic  pro¬ 
grams: 

“(1)  Limits  its  scholarship  or  grant-in-aid  awards  (for 
which  the  recipient’s  athletic  ability  is  considered  in  any  de¬ 
gree),  and  eligibility  for  participation  in  athletics  or  in  orga¬ 
nized  athletic  practice  sessions  during  the  first  year  in  resi¬ 
dence  to  student-athletes  who  have  a  predicted  minimum 
grade  point  average  of  at  least  1.600  (based  on  a  maximum 
of  4.000)  as  determined  by  the  Association's  national  experi¬ 
ence  tables  or  Association-approved  conference  or  institu¬ 
tional  tables,  except  that  an  institution  may  provide  financial 
aid  to  a  student  whose  matriculation  was  not  solicited  by  a 
member  of  the  athletic  department  or  by  a  representative  of 
its  athletic  interests  (see  O.I.  100)  and  whose  admission  and 
financial  aid  have  been  granted  without  regard  in  any  degree 
to  his  athletic  ability;  such  a  student  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
participation  In  athletics  or  in  organized  athletic  practice  ses¬ 
sions  unless  he  satisfies  the  requirements  of  paragraph  2-(ii) 
and  there  is  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  director  of  athletics 
certification  by  the  faculty  athletic  representative,  the  admis¬ 
sions  officer  and  chairman  of  the  financial  aid  committee  that 
this  exception  applies;  and 

“(2)  Limits  its  subsequent  scholarship  and  grant-in-aid 
awards  (for  which  the  recipient's  athletic  ability  is  considered 
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in  any  degree)  and  eligibility  for  competition  in  varsity  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics  to  student-athletes  who  have  a  grade  point 
average,  either  accumulative  or  for  the  previous  academic 
year,  of  at  least  1.600;  except  that 

“(I)  The  performance  requirement  of  this  paragraph 
(2)  shall  not  apply  to  institutions  that  use  a  student- 
athlete  who  predicted  at  least  1.600  upon  entrance  into 
an  institution  which  uses  the  Association’s  national  ex¬ 
perience  tables  or  more  demanding  institutional  or  con¬ 
ference  predictive  formulae  in  applying  paragraph  (l). 
Such  institutions  As  to  such  a  student-athlete,  he  shall  be 
limited  only  by  the  official  institutional  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  normal  progress  toward  a  degree  for  all  students, 
as  well  as  any  other  applicable  institutional  eligibility 
rules,  including  those  of  the  athletic  conference  of  which 
the  institution  is  a  member.  These  institutional  or  con¬ 
ference  standards  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

“(li)  As  to  the  exception  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1), 
the  institution  may  continue  financial  aid,  but  shall  with¬ 
hold  eligibility  for  participation  in  athletics  or  organized 
athletic  practice  sessions  until  the  student  has  completed 
a  full  academic  year  and  earned  a  minimum  of  twenty- 
four  semester  hours  or  thirty-six  quarter  hours  of  degree 
credit  work  with  a  minimum  accumulated  average  of 
1.600. 

“(Hi)  A  student-athlete  (see  O.I  100)  who  did  not  pre¬ 
dict  at  least  1.600  at  the  member  institution  upon  his  en¬ 
trance  and  was  the  recipient  of  financial  aid  of  any  kind 
from  the  institution,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
form  of  a  scholarship,  grant-in-ald,  job  or  loan,  may  not 
become  eligible  for  participation  in  athletics  or  organized 
athletic  practice  sessions  until  he  has  completed  two  full 
academic  years  and  earned  a  minimum  of  48  semester  or 
72  quarter  hours  of  degree  credit  work  with  a  minimum 
accumulated  grade  point  average  of  1.600;  further,  he  may 
not  subsequently  be  awarded  a  scholarship  or  grant-in- 
aid  (for  which  the  recipient's  athletic  ability  was  con¬ 
sidered  in  any  degree). 

“(iv)  A  student-athlete  (see  O.I.  100)  who  did  not 
predict  at  least  l.GOO  at  the  member  institution  upon  his 
entrance,  and  was  not  the  recipient  of  financial  aid  of  any 
kind  from  the  institution,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
the  form  of  a  scholarship,  grant-in-aid,  job  or  loan,  may 
not  become  eligible  for  participation  in  athletics  or  orga¬ 
nized  athletic  practice  sessions  until  he  has  completed  a 
full  academic  year  and  earned  a  minimum  of  twenty-four 
semester  hours  or  thirty-six  quarter  hours  of  degree  credit 
work  writh  a  minimum  accumulated  grade  point  average 
of  1.600;  further,  he  may  not  subsequently  be  awarded 
a  scholarship  or  grant-in-aid  (for  which  the  recipient’s 
athletic  ability  was  considered  in  any  degree). 

“(v)  A  student  who  did  not  predict  at  least  1.600  at  the 
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member  institution  upon  his  entrance,  and  has  not  re- 

f,n.a.nclaltaijdl  of  any  kind  from  the  institution,  ei¬ 
ther  directly  or  Indirectly,  may  after  completion  of  a  full 
academic  year  and  the  acquisition  of  a  minimum  of  24  se¬ 
mester  or  36  quarter  hours  of  degree  credit  work  with  a 
minimum  accumulated  grade  point  average  of  1.600  be¬ 
come  a  student-athlete  eligible  for  a  scholarship  or  grant- 

s"d’erfdf»r  "hiCh  thC  reclp,ent’s  alhletic  ability  was  con¬ 
source:  NCAA  Council. 

Intent:  To  modify  the  financial  aid  provisions  of  the  1.600  rule  for  bona 
student  programs  and  to  clarify  and  strengthen 
the  rules  application  to  all  athletically  recruited  students. 

Action:  Approved,  as  amended,  by  voice  vote,  effective  immediately 

c-  Bsr«'»ra“a  Kr”"  N°- 17  *  <•*•<««  <ii), 

Source:  NCAA  Council. 

Action:  Approved  by  voice  vote. 

1.600  RULE 

N°‘  foliowsy:'aWS:  Ame"d  ArtidC  4*  Secti0n  P^e  81,  as 

“(b).  4,mfmber  institution  shall  not  be  eligible  to  enter  a  team 
or, ndividual  competitors  in  an  NCAA-sponsored  meet  unless  th™ 
institution  in  the  conduct  of  all  its  intercollegiate  athletic  programs: 
u .  u  .lts  scb°larship  or  grant-in-aid  awards  (for 

p'  lcb  th®  re,cp‘e"ts  athletic  ability  is  considered  in  any  de¬ 
gree),  and  eligibility  for  participation  in  athletics  or  in  orga- 

SeSl10"S  during  the  first  year  in  residence  to 
student-athletes  who  have  a  predicted  minimum  grade  point 
average  of  at  least  1.600  (based  on  a  maximum  of  4.000)  as 
determined  by  the  Association’s  national  experience  tables  or 
Association-approved  conference  or  institutional  tables-  ex- 

nrcdlct^finn  lnst,tutionman>'  Permit  a  student  who  did  no! 

«r  m  h  1'6«  “POn  enro,,menl  and  who  attained  that  average 
nthUHher  aftCr  0Ile  S,Cm®StCr  or  two  Quarters  to  participate  in 
“  organized  athletic  practice  sessions  on  the  opening 

day  of  classes  of  the  succeeding  semester  or  quarter;  and  .  .  .” 
Source:  Boston  University. 

Intent:  To  permit  sub-predictors  to  practice  and  participate  (but  not 
receive  financial  aid)  if  they  attain  a  minimum  1.600  average  after 
one  semester  or  two  quarters.  6  er 

Action:  Defeated  by  voice  vote. 

transfer  of  membership 

No.  19.  Bylaws:  Amend  Article  6,  Section  4-(c),  page  93,  as  follows: 

(c)  From  District  3  to  District  2 

American  University,  Washington,  D  C 
George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Virginia 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Maryland  State  College,  Princess  Anne 
Morgan  State  College,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland" 

Source:  George  Washington  University. 

Intent:  To  transfer  its  membership  from  District  3  to  District  2,  effec¬ 
tive  immediately. 

Action:  Approved  by  voice  vote. 

TRANSFER  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

No.  20.  Bylaws:  Amend  Article  6,  Section  4-(f),  page  93,  as  follows: 
"(f)  From  District  4  to  District  5 

Bradley  University,  Peoria,  Illinois 
Cincinnati,  University  of,  Cincinnati,  Ohio” 

Source:  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Intent:  To  return  its  membership  to  District  4.  effective  immediately. 
Action:  Approved  by  voice  vote. 

TRANSFER  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

No.  21.  Bylaws:  Amend  Article  6,  Section  4-(f),  page  93,  as  follows: 
"From  District  4  to  District  5 

Bradley  University,  Peoria,  Illinois 
Mankato  State  College,  Mankato,  Minnesota" 

Source:  Mankato  State  College. 

Intent:  To  transfer  its  membership  from  District  4  to  District  5,  effec¬ 
tive  immediately. 

Action:  Approved  by  voice  vote. 

PROMOTION  COMMITTEE 
No.  22.  Bylaws:  Amend  Article  7,  Section  2,  as  follows: 

1.  Amend  Article  7,  Section  2- (a) -(2),  page  99,  as  follows: 

"(2)  Members  may  be  reappointed  for  one  additional  term  and 
after  three  years  have  elapsed,  a  former  member  may  be  appointed 
to  an  additional  term  following  which  he  may  not  serve  further 
on  that  committee.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  Promotion  Committee  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Infractions." 

2.  Amend  Article  7,  Section  2,  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (w), 

page  105,  as  follows: 

"(w)  The  Promotion  Committee  shall  develop  and  administer 
promotional  activities  for  the  benefit  of  the  membership  generally 
as  well  as  the  Association  and  its  championship  events.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  be: 

"(1)  Active  in  soliciting  recommendations  for  general  and 
specific  projects  from  other  committees  of  the  Association  and 
the  membership  generally; 
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“(2)  Responsible  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  financial 
matters  and  to  the  Council  for  matters  of  policy;  and 

"(3)  Composed  of  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Relation* 
Committee;  the  chairman  of  the  Conference  Information  Di¬ 
rectors;  a  representative  of  the  Collegiate  Commissioners  As¬ 
sociation;  a  representative  of  the  Television  Committee;  a 
CoSIDA  member  from  an  independent  institution,  or  an  insti¬ 
tution  which  is  a  member  of  a  conference  which  is  not  a 
member  of  the  CCA;  the  director  of  National  Collegiate  Sports 
Services,  and  the  Association's  director  of  public  relations,  one 
of  whom  shall  serve  as  chairman." 

Source;  NCAA  Council. 

Intent;  To  formalize  the  Association’s  promotional  activities. 

Action;  Approved  by  voice  vote. 


RULES  COMMITTEES 

No.  23.  Bylaws:  Amend  Article  7.  Section  3-(a)-(l),  pages  105-107 
as  follows: 

‘(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  above  committees  to  establish 
and  maintain  rules  of  play  in  their  respective  sports  consistent 
with  sound  traditions  of  these  sports  and  of  such  character  as  to 
ensure  good  sportsmanship  and  safe  participation  by  the  competi¬ 
tors.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  committees  in  sports  for  which 
national  records  are  maintained  to  approve  such  records.  Any  rule 
of  play  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Executive  Committee.  If  the 
Executive  Committee,  after  consultation  with  the  rules  committee 
involved,  determines  that  the  rule  is  not  appropriate  for  financial 
or  other  administrative  reasons,  the  Executive  Committee  may 
recommend  to  the  Council  that  such  rule  be  revoked  or  suspended 
The  Council,  after  receiving  the  opinions  of  the  rules  committee 
and  the  Executive  Committee,  may  revoke  such  rule,  suspend  the 
rule  and  request  reconsideration  by  the  rules  committee,  deny 
the  Executive  Committee  reconsideration  or  take  other  appropriate 
action.  The  Council  may  authorize  any  rules  committee  to  co¬ 
operate  with  other  national  organizations  in  the  development  of 
common  playing  rules." 

Source;  NCAA  Council. 

Intent;  To  provide  that  actions  of  rules  committees  may  be  subject  to 
Council  (and  Convention)  review,  similar  to  all  other  committees 
if  Association,  limiting  review  to  those  committee  decisions 
which  have  substantial  financial  or  other  administrative  reper¬ 
cussions. 

Action:  Defeated  by  voice  vote. 


RULES  COMMITTEES 


No.  24.  Bylaws:  Amend  Article  7,  Section  3-(a),  by  adding 
paragraph  (12),  page  105,  as  follows:  ~ 


a  new 


“(12)  In  order  for  a  district  to  be  represented  on  a  rules  and  meet 


or  tournament  committee,  at  least  five  of  its  active  members  must 
sponsor  the  sport  on  an  intercollegiate  basis." 

Source;  NCAA  Council. 

Intent;  To  require  a  minimum  number  of  a  district’s  membership  to 
sponsor  intercollegiate  activity  in  a  sport  to  be  eligible  for  repre¬ 
sentation  on  a  rules  committee. 

Action:  Defeated  by  voice  vote. 

SWIMMING  RULES  AND  MEET  COMMITTEE 

No.  25.  Bylaws;  Amend  Article  7,  Section  3-(f),  page  109,  as  follows: 
“(f)  The  Swimming  Rules  and  Meet  Committee  shall  consist  of 
thirteen  fifteen  members  and  shall  be  constituted  as  follows: 

“(1)  One  member  from  each  of  the  eight  geographic  dis¬ 
tricts; 

“(2)  Three  Four  members-at-large,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  from  a  College  Division  member  located  in  Districts 
One  through  Four,  one  from  a  College  Division  member 
located  in  Districts  Five  through  Eight,  and  the  third  one  shall 
be  elected  secretary-rules  editor,  and  the  fourth  shall  have 
expertise  in  diving; 

“(3)  Two  who  shall  represent  secondary  school  swimming 
interests,  and 

“(4)  One  who  shall  represent  junior  college  swimming 
interests.” 

Source;  NCAA  Council. 

Intent:  To  add  two  members  to  the  Committee;  one  with  expertise  in 
diving  and  one  who  shall  represent  junior  college  swimming 
interests. 

Action:  Approved  by  voice  vote,  effective  immediately. 

WRESTLING  RULES  AND  TOURNAMENT  COMMITTEE 

No.  26.  Bylaws:  Amend  Article  7,  Section  3-(g),  page  109  as  follows: 
“(g)  The  Wrestling  Rules  and  Tournament  Committee  shall 
consist  of  sixteen  fifteen  members  and  shall  be  constituted  as 
follows: 

“(1)  One  member  from  each  of  the  eight  geographic  dis¬ 
tricts,  except  District  Six; 

“(2)  Three  members-at-large,  one  of  whom  shall  be  elected 
from  a  College  Division  member  located  in  Districts  One 
through  Four,  one  from  a  College  Division  member  located 
in  Districts  Five  through  Eight  and  the  third  elected  secretary- 
rules  editor; 

“(3)  One  member  who  shall  represent  junior  college 
wrestling  interests,  and 

"(4)  Four  members  who  shall  represent  secondary  school 
wrestling  interests." 

Source:  NCAA  Council. 

Intent;  To  reduce  the  number  of  members  from  sixteen  to  fifteen. 

Action:  Approved  by  voice  vote,  effective  immediately. 
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65th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

REVIEW  OF  INTERPRETATIONS 

[NOTE;  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  following  interpretations  were 
approved  by  the  Council  during  1970.  Those  letters  and  words  which 
are  to  be  deleted  appear  in  italics  and  those  letters  and  words  which 
are  to  be  added  appear  in  bold  face.  All  page  numbers  listed  refer  to 
corresponding  pages  in  the  1971-72  Revised  Constitution  and  Bylaws.] 

ICE  HOCKEY  ELIGIBILITY 

No.  27.  Constitution:  Revise  O.I.  4,  page  7,  as  follows: 

A  student-athlete  may  have  played  ice  hockey  on  a  team  in  the 
Canadian  Amateur  Hockey  Association  a  foreign  country  prior  to 
his  matriculation  at  a  member  institution,  provided  that  any  student- 
athlete  who  has  been  a  member  of  a  any  ice  hockey  team  in  the 
Canadian  Amateur  Hockey  Association  a  foreign  country  shall  be 
ineligible  if  he  has  received,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  salary 
division  or  split  of  surplus,  educational  expenses,  or  has  received 
payment  for  any  expenses  in  excess  of  actual  and  necessary  travel 
expenses  on  team  trips,  a  reasonable  allowance  for  one  meal  for 
each  practice  and  home  game  and  actual  and  necessary  travel  ex¬ 
penses  to  practice  and  home  games.  No  student-athlete  shall 
represent  his  institution  in  ice  hockey  unless  there  is  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  director  of  athletics  an  affidavit  in  form  prescribed  by 
this  Association  signed  by  the  student-athlete  stating  his  com¬ 
pliance  with  this  provision.  [NOTE:  This  interpretation  encom¬ 
passes  the  new  affidavit  on  pages  A-18  and  A- 19,  replacing  the 
affidavit  shown  on  page  A-20,]” 

Source:  NCAA  Council  (NCAA  Special  Committee  on  Ice  Hockey). 

Action:  Approved  by  voice  vote. 


ICE  HOCKEY  ELIGIBILITY 
No.  28.  Constitution:  Delete  O.I.  5,  page  7. 

Source:  NCAA  Council  (NCAA  Special  Committee  on  Ice  Hockey). 

Intent:  To  delete  the  interpretation  since  A-B-C  agreements  specified 
are  no  longer  in  use. 

Action:  Approved  by  voice  vote. 


ICE  HOCKEY  ELIGIBILITY 
No.  29.  Constitution:  Add  a  new  O.I.  5,  page  7,  as  follows: 

“Any  student-athlete  who  has  participated  as  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Amateur  Hockey  Association’s  major  junior  A  classi¬ 
fication  shall  not  be  eligible  for  intercollegiate  athletics” 

Source:  NCAA  Council  (NCAA  Special  Committee  on  Ice  Hockey)1 
effective  August  1,  1971. 

Action:  Approved  by  voice  vote. 


MEMBERSHIP 

No.  30.  Constitution:  Add  0.1.  16,  following  Article  4,  Section  2-(d), 
page  25,  as  follows: 

«To  be  eligible  for  active  membership,  an  institution  shall  be  In 
compliance  with  paragraph  (d)  at  the  time  It  makes  application.” 

Source:  NCAA  Council.  ' 

Action:  Approved  by  voice  vote. 

STUDENT-ATHLETE 

No.  31.  Bylaws:  Revise  O.I.  100,  page  43,  as  follows: 

“A  ‘student-athlete*  is  a  student  whose  matriculation  was  solic¬ 
ited  by  a  member  of  the  athletic  department  staff  or  by  a  other 
representative  of  its  athletic  interests  with  a  view  toward  the 
student's  ultimate  participation  in  the  varsity  intercollegiate  ath¬ 
letic  program.  Any  other  student  becomes  a  ‘student-athlete*  only 
when  he  reports  for  a  freshman  or  varsity  squad  which  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  department  of  intercollegiate  athletics.  A 
student  is  not  deemed  a  ‘student-athlete*  solely  because  of  his 
prior  participation  in  high  school  athletics. 

“(a)  A  prospective  student  becomes  a  prospective  ‘student- 
athlete*  (l.e.,  matriculation  is  considered  to  have  been  solicited) 
if  a  member  of  the  athletic  staff  or  other  representative  of  athletic 
interests:  (1)  provides  transportation  to  the  prospective  student  to 
Visit  Us  campus;  (2)  entertains  the  prospective  student  in  any  way 
on  the  campus  except  the  institution  may  make  available  to  the 
prospect  a  complimentary  admission  to  an  athletic  contest,  (3) 
initiates  or  arranges  a  telephone  contact  with  the  prospective  stu¬ 
dent  or  member  of  his  family  (or  guardian)  for  the  purpose  of 
recruitment;  (4)  visits  or  entertains  a  prospective  student  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  (or  guardian)  for  the  purpose  of  recruitment,  or 
(5)  entertains  members  of  the  family  (or  guardian)  of  a  prospec¬ 
tive  student  on  Its  campus. 

“(b)  Matriculation  is  considered  not  to  have  been  solicited  if  a 
member  of  the  athletic  staff  or  other  representative  of  athletic 
interests  (1)  comes  in  normal  contact  (without  pre -arrangement) 
with  a  prospective  student  or  members  of  his  family  (or  guardian) 
and  exhibits  normal  civility  excluding  any  attempts  to  recruit  the 
prospect  or  (2)  requests  via  mail  a  prospective  student  or  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  family  (or  guardian)  to  complete  and  return  a  question¬ 
naire  relative  to  his  high  school,  preparatory  school  or  junior  col¬ 
lege  record/* 

Source:  NCAA  Council. 

Action:  Approved  by  voice  vote. 

SITE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  COMPETITION 
No.  32.  Bylaws:  Add  O.I.  105,  following  Bylaw  1-1- (b),  page  43,  as 
follows: 

“  ‘Contact*  with  a  prospect  ‘at  the  site  of  his  high  school's  athletic 
competition*  shall  be  governed  by  the  following: 

“(a)  No  contact  shall  be  made  with  such  prospect  before  the 
competition  during  the  day  of  the  competition. 
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**(b)  If  the  prospect  reports  on  call  at  the  direction  of  his  high 
school  coach  (or  comparable  authority)  and  is  to  be  involved  in 
team  activity  from  that  point  to  the  end  of  the  competition  (e.g., 
traveling  to  an  away-from-home  game)  and  this  occurs  prior  to 
the  day  of  competition,  then  no  contact  shall  be  made  from  the 
time  the  prospect  reports  until  after  the  competition. 

“  (c)  After  the  competition  has  been  completed,  the  ‘site*  shall  be 
interpreted  as  the  facility  in  which  the  competition  was  conducted 
and  any  dressing  room  or  meeting  facility  utilized  in  conjunction 
with  the  competition.  Accordingly,  contact  shall  not  be  made  after 
the  competition  at  the  site  until  the  prospective  student-athlete  is 
released  by  his  high  school  authority,  he  dresses  and  he  departs 
the  dressing  and  meeting  facility. 

“(d)  If  a  prospective  student-athlete  is  involved  in  competition 
which  requires  his  participation  more  than  one  day  (c.g.,  basketball 
tournament)  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  apply  and  no  contact  shall 
♦/Tu?6  durinff  the  Periods  between  the  prospect's  competition 
un;“  hJf  final  contest  is  completed,  he  is  released  by  his  high  school 
authority,  he  dresses  and  he  departs  the  dressing  room  or  meeting 
room  facility  utilized  in  conjunction  with  his  final  participation 
Jn  the  competition.” 

Source:  NCAA  Council. 

Action:  Approved  by  voice  vote. 


FOOTBALL  PLAYING  SEASON 

No.  33.  Bylaws:  Add  0.1.  202,  following  Bylaw  2-2- (n),  page  59,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“An  open  date  refers  to  a  regular  weekend  playing  date  prior  to 
the  end  of  an  institution’s  regular  football  schedule  on  which  an 
institution  is  not  playing  a  game.” 

Source:  NCAA  Council. 

Action;  Approved  by  voice  vote. 


TRANSFER  RULE 

No.  34.  Bylaws:  Revise  O.I.  403,  page  77,  as  follows: 

“The  term  ‘junior  college’  refers  to  American  junior  colleges 
and  is  not  descriptive  of,  or  applicable  to,  the  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  other  nations  excepting  as  hereinafter  noted.  Students  from 
foreign  institutions  of  college  or  university  level,  except  those 
entering  as  bona  fide  exchange  students  and  students  transferring 
from  Ontario  Colleges  of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology  with  a 
minimum  of  48  semester  hours  of  ‘B’  average  credit,  must  comply 
with  the  full  transfer  rule  to  be  eligible.  A  bona  fide  foreign  ex¬ 
change  student  includes  one  who  is  sent  by  his  government  or  is 
fPonf,orec^  ky  the  U.  S.  Department  of  State,  Rotary  International 
the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Institute  of  International  Education  or 
similar  organizations.” 

Source:  State  University  of  New  York,  Buffalo. 

Action:  Defeated  by  voice  vote. 


1.600  RULE 

No.  35.  Bylaws:  Add  new  O.I.  416,  page  85,  as  follows; 

“The  Council,  by  a  two- thirds  vote,  is  authorized  to  grant  ex 
ceptions  to  Bylaw  4-6-(b)-(l)  for  institutions  whose  total  aca 
demlc  program  is  directed  toward  physically  handicapped  students. 

Source:  NCAA  Council. 

Action:  Approved  by  voice  vote. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  ICE  HOCKEY  AFFIDAVIT 
For  intercollegiate  ice  hockey  eligibility  per  OJ.  4 

Name  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Home  Address  _ _ _ 

College  Address _ _ _ _ 


and  say  - - - - '  being  first  duly  sworn,  depose 

1.  The  date  of  my  birth  is: _ _ _ 

*°!,ow,in8r  ,s  a  complete  report  of  my  participation  expert- 

^  'Te,!fn  ,C0Uftry  aS  a  representaHve  of  any  team  whatever, 
or  as  an  individual,  since  my  nineteenth  birthday  and  prior  to  my 
matriculation  at  a  college  in  the  United  States: 


4.  I  received  the  following  payments  from  the  teams  listed  above: 
Weekly  Salary - WeekIy  SaIary  _ 

or  Division  or 

Split  of  Surplus  - - - -  Split  of  Surplus  . _ _ 

Educational  Expenses  — - - -  Educational  Expenses _ _ . 

Weekly  Expense  Weekly  Expense 

Allowance - Allowance _ 

Monthly  Expense 
Allowance _ _ _ 
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Monthly  Expense 
Allowance _ 


5.  In  addition  to  the  two  seasons  documented  in  No.  3  and  No.  4 
above,  I  also  received  the  following  payments  prior  to  those  seasons: 


Signature 

Institution 

Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me 

this - day  of _ ,  19 _ . 

Notary  Public  Notarial  Seal 

For  the  above  signatory  to  be  eligible  to  participate  in  intercollegiate 
athletic  competition,  this  affidavit  must  be  signed  by  the  general  man* 
ager(s)  or  coach (es)  listed  in  item  No,  3  above  and  by  his  parent  or 
guardian  certifying  to  the  authenticity  of  the  information  recorded;  it 
must  be  on  file  with  the  appropriate  athletic  authority  at  his  institution. 

General  Manager  and  Coach  Parent  or  Guardian 

Genera]  Manager  and  Coach 
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Affidavit 

For  intercollegiate  ice  hockey  eligibility  per  0.1.  4,  page  7. 

State  of _ _ 

County  of  _ _ _ _ 

and  ~  - - >  being  first  duly  sworn ,  depose 

1.  The  date  of  my  birth  is _ _ 


2.  The  following  is  a  complete  report  of  my  participation  as  a 
representative  of  any  team  whatever,  or  as  an  individZ \  ewer* 
enced  outside  the  United  States,  since  my  twentieth  birthday  and 
prior  to  my  matriculation  at  a  college  in  the  United  States- 


3.  I  have  never  signed  Tryout  Agreement  A  or  Option  Agreement 

B  or  Option  Agreement  C  as  used  by  the  Canadian  Amateur  Hockey 
Association  and  the  National  Hockey  League.  nockey 

4.  1  have  never  received  any  salary;  division  or  split  of  surplus- 
educational  expenses  from  any  hockey  club;  or  any  other  expenses 
m  excess  of  actual  and  necessary  expenses  on  team  trips ,a  ?eZn- 
able  allowance  for  one  meal  for  each  practice  and  home  game  and 
actual  and  necessary  travel  expenses  to  practice  and  home  games. 


Signature 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 

this - day  0f _ _ 

Notarial  Seal 


Notary  Public 


65th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OTHER  PROPOSALS 

[NOTE:  The  following  proposals  were  approved  by  the  Council  or 
Executive  Committee  during  1970.  Those  letters  and  words  which  have 
been  deleted  appear  in  italics  and  those  letters  and  words  which  have 
been  added  appear  in  bold  face.  All  page  numbers  listed  refer  to  cor-' 
responding  pages  in  the  1970-71  NCAA  Manual.] 

CONDUCT  OF  MEETS  AND  TOURNAMENTS 

No.  36.  Executive  Regulations:  Amend  Regulation  2,  Section  1,  by 
adding  a  new  fourth  paragraph,  page  69,  as  follows: 

"A  meet  or  tournament  committee  or  games  committee  may  not 
require  membership  in  any  specific  officials  association  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  selection  to  officiate  in  an  NCAA  meet  or  tourna¬ 
ment/1 

Source:  NCAA  Executive  Committee. 

Action:  Approved. 


DEFICITS 

No.  37.  Executive  Regulations:  Amend  Regulation  2,  Section  10,  by  add¬ 
ing  new  paragraph  (c),  page  76,  as  follows: 

“(c)  If  a  deficit  (exclusive  of  the  cost  of  meetings,  hospitality, 
banquets  and  other  social  activities)  still  exists  after  the  Associ¬ 
ation  has  paid  for  the  awards,  the  NCAA  shall  assume  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  deficit  up  to  the  amount  of  $500  in  cost  to  the  NCAA.” 

Source:  NCAA  Executive  Committee. 

Action:  Approved. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  NET  RECEIPTS 
FOR  TEAM  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

No.  38.  Executive  Regulations:  Amend  Regulation  2,  Section  9,  by  add¬ 
ing  a  new  paragraph  (h),  page  76,  as  follows: 

“(h)  Volleyball.  Net  receipts  from  the  National  Collegiate  Vol¬ 
leyball  Championship  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  NCAA  executive 
office  to  be  distributed  according  to  the  following  formula: 

“(1)  Expense  allowances  shall  be  paid  for  an  official  party 
of  twelve  persons  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion  up  to  first-class,  round-trip  railroad  fare  and  standard 
Pullman,  or  commercial  air  fare,  not  to  exceed  jet  coach,  and 
a  per  diem  allowance  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

“(2)  Any  balance  of  net  receipts  remaining,  after  deducting 
the  expenses  specified  in  paragraph  (1),  shall  be  divided  even¬ 
ly  between  the  NCAA  and  the  competing  institutions,  with  the 
Institutions*  share  to  be  distributed  evenly  among  them.” 

Source:  NCAA  Executive  Committee. 

Action:  Approved. 
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f;  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NET  RECEIPTS 

i\  FOR  TEAM  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

f!  No.  39.  Executive  Regulations:  Amend  Regulation  2,  Section  9,  by  add- 

Iri  ing  a  new  paragraph  (i),  page  76,  as  follows: 

j  “0>  Water  Polo.  Net  receipts  from  the  National  Collegiate  Water 

)  Polo  Championship  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  NCAA  executive 

j  office  to  be  distributed  according  to  the  following  formula: 

|  “(1)  Expense  allowances  shall  be  paid  for  an  official  party 

!|  of  eighteen  persons  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  cost  of  trans- 

»  portation  up  to  first-class,  round-trip  railroad  fare  and  stan¬ 

dard  Pullman,  or  commercial  air  fare  not  to  exceed  Jet  coach, 
and  a  per  diem  allowance  approved  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

“(2)  Any  balance  of  net  receipts  remaining,  after  deducting 
the  expenses  specified  in  paragraph  <1),  shall  be  divided  even¬ 
ly  between  the  NCAA  and  the  competing  institutions,  with  the 
|  institutions*  share  to  be  distributed  evenly  among  them.** 

Source:  NCAA  Executive  Committee, 
f  Action:  Approved. 

j  SUNDAY  COMPETITION 

I  No.  40.  Executive  Regulations:  Amend  Regulation  2,  Section  12,  third 

•  paragraph,  page  77,  as  follows: 

l  “NCAA  championship  competition  shall  not  be  scheduled  or  con¬ 

ducted  on  Sunday,  except  that  as  provided  in  the  following  sen- 
f  lence;  however,  if  an  emergency  develops  which  causes  postpone- 

ment  of  an  NCAA  event,  or  if  the  competitive  situation  dictates  a 
more  expeditious  completion  of  the  meet  or  tournament,  Sunday 
competition  may  be  permitted  provided  the  competing  institutions 
are  agreeable  and  advance  approval  is  obtained  from  the  NCAA 
Officers.  It  is  understood  that  institutional  approval  shall  he  sought 
after  selection,  but  prior  to  participation  in  NCAA  events .  Games 
i  of  the  National  Collegiate  and  National  College  Division  Baseball 

]  Championships  may  be  scheduled  on  Sunday  afternoon  or  evening: 

however,  if  a  participating  institution  has  a  policy  against  Sunday 
i.  competition,  the  tournament  schedule  shall  be  adjusted  to  accom- 

|  modate  that  institution  and  such  adjustment  shall  not  require  its 

j”  team  to  play  sooner  than  when  it  was  originally  scheduled.” 

j  Source:  NCAA  Executive  Committee. 

\  ,  Action:  Approved. 

PROGRAM  ADVERTISING 

No.  41.  Executive  Regulations:  Amend  Regulation  2,  Section  13,  first 
paragraph,  page  77,  as  follows: 

“Section  13.  Program  Advertising.  Spencer  Marketing  Services, 
271  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10016,  is  the  official 
.  national  advertising  representative  for  the  official  programs  issued 

’  •  in  connection  with  NCAA  events.  The  sale  of  all  national  adver - 
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tisinp  for  these  programs  shall  be  handled  through  this  organiza¬ 
tion ” 

Source:  NCAA  Executive  Committee. 

Action:  Approved. 

ADVERTISING 

No.  42.  Executive  Regulations:  Amend  Regulation  2  by  deleting  the  last 
two  paragraphs  from  Sections  13,  14  and  15,  and  adding  Sec¬ 
tion  16,  page  78,  as  follows: 

“Section  16.  Advertising.  Association  policy  governing  acceptable 
advertisers  and  advertising  copy  for  game  programs,  broadcasts 
and  telecasts  of  NCAA  championship  events  excludes  the  follow¬ 
ing:  alcoholic  beverages  (except  malt  beverages),  political  organi¬ 
zations,  feminine  hygiene  products  and  professional  sports  organi¬ 
zations  or  personnel.  Malt  beverage  advertising  may  be  used  with¬ 
out  restriction  in  game  programs  consistent  with  the  policies  of  the 
host  institution;  however,  only  one  such  commercial  may  be  used 
in  a  broadcast  or  telecast  and  it  must  be  preceded  by  an  announce¬ 
ment  indicating  origination  of  the  program  is  returning  to  the 
station’s  broadcasting  studio. 

“Advertisements  are  not  acceptable  which  contain  references  to 
or  photographs  of  the  games,  personnel,  broadcasts,  telecasts  or 
other  activities  of  professional  sports  organizations.  In  addition, 
drugs  and  patent  medicines  are  generally  excluded,  particularly 
tonics  and  laxatives:  however,  analgesics,  cold  remedies  and 
antacids  which  are  in  general  use  are  acceptable.  Institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  by  pharmaceutical  firms  also  is  acceptable. 

“No  commercial  may  relate,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  company  or  the  advertised  product  to  the  institutions  or  ath¬ 
letes  involved,  or  the  NCAA  itself.** 

Source:  NCAA  Executive  Committee. 

Action:  Approved  by  voice  vote. 

COMMITTEE  EXPENSES 

No.  43.  Executive  Regulations:  Amend  Regulation  3,  Section  2- (a), 
page  79,  as  follows: 

“(a)  The  payment  of  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  several 
rules  committees  for  attendance  at  meetings  of  such  committees 
shall  be  limited  to  one  committee  meeting  per  year  for  each  com¬ 
mittee,  and  shall  cover  actual  transportation  expenses  up  to  the 
amount  of  commercial  airline  fare  or  first  class  railroad  fare  and 
standard  Pullman,  or  eight  cents  per  mile  allowance  for  travel  by 
automobile,  together  with  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $25  $30,  all 
statements  to  be  approved  in  writing  by  the  committee  chairman. 
Meetings  of  rules  committees  shall  be  held  at  places  and  times 
other  than  those  authorized  for  the  National  Collegiate  Champion¬ 
ship  events  of  their  respective  sports  and  shall  be  limited  to  two 
days  (plus  travel  time)  for  the  purposes  of  NCAA  expenses  herein¬ 
above  described,  unless  other  arrangements  have  been  approved 
by  the  NCAA  Executive  Committee.  [The  Executive  Committee 
has  authorized  the  Baseball,  Basketball,  Soccer,  Track  and  Field 
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and  Wrestling  Rules  and  Meet  or  Tournament  Committees  to  meet 
at  the  sites  of  their  respective  championship  events.]  ” 

Source:  NCAA  Executive  Committee. 

Action:  Approved. 

COMMITTEE  EXPENSES 

No.  44.  Executive  Regulations:  Amend  Regulation  3,  Section  2-(b). 
page  79,  as  follows: 

(b)  The  payment  of  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  for  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
limited  to  actual  transportation  expenses  up  to  the  amount  of  com¬ 
mercial  airline  fare  or  first  class  railroad  fare  and  standard  Pull¬ 
man,  or  eight  cents  per  mile  allowance  for  travel  by  automobile,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  per  diem  allowance  of  92$  $30,  all  statements  to  be 
approved  in  writing  by  either  the  secretary- treasurer  or  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  director/* 

Source:  NCAA  Executive  Committee. 

Action:  Approved. 

COMMITTEE  EXPENSES 

No.  45.  Executive  Regulations:  Amend  Regulation  3,  Section  2-(c) 
page  79,  as  follows: 

“(c)  The  payment  of  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
for  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  limited  to  actual 
transportation  expenses  up  to  the  amount  of  commercial  airline 
fare  or  first  class  railroad  fare  and  standard  Pullman,  or  eight  cents 
per  mile  allowance  for  travel  by  automobile,  together  with  a  per 
diem  allowance  of  $2$  $30,  all  statements  to  be  approved  in  writ¬ 
ing  by  either  the  secretary-treasurer  or  the  executive  director/* 

Source:  NCAA  Executive  Committee. 

Action:  Approved. 

MEDICAL  EXAMINATIONS 

No.  46.  Recommended  Policies:  Add  a  new  Policy  10,  page  83  as 
follows:  * 

“Medical  Examinations.  Member  institutions  should  require  that 
ail  members  of  their  intercollegiate  athletic  teams  be  given  annual 
medical  examinations/* 

Source:  NCAA  Council  (NCAA  Committee  on  Competitive  Safeguards 
and  Medical  Aspects  of  Sports). 

Action:  Approved  by  voice  vote. 

ALIEN  STUDENT-ATHLETES 

No.  47.  Resolution: 

Whereas,  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  made 
effective  through  Council  approval  in  October,  1970,  an  Official 
Interpretation  requiring  alien  student-athletes  to  qualify  for  finan¬ 
cial  aid  and  establish  eligibility  for  practice  and  participation 
under  Bylaw  4-6- (b)  on  the  same  basis  as  United  States  student- 
athletes,  and 


‘‘Whereas,  this  basis  is  premised  on  experience  tables  developed 
only  for  United  States  students,  and 
“Whereas,  these  experience  tables  are  based  so  importantly  on 
the  student-athlete’s  score  on  SAT  and  ACT  examinations,  and 
“ Whereas ,  these  tests  were  not  intended  nor  do  they  claim  to 
measure  scholastic  competency  of  the  alien  student-athlete,  and 
“Whereas,  these  tests’  cultural  orientation  and  time  factors  mili¬ 
tate  drastically  against  all  but  the  United  States  student,  but 
“Whereas,  it  is  both  necessary  and  desirable  under  Bylaw 
4-6- (b)  to  establish  qualification  for  financial  aid  and  eligibility 
for  practice  and  participation  for  the  alien  student-athlete, 

"Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved ,  that  a  minimum  necessary  high 
school  grade  point  average  of  2.00  be  established  for  qualification 
by  the  alien  student-athlete  under  Bylaw  4-6- (b)  without  any 
requirement  for  a  tabular  prediction  based  on  SAT  or  ACT 
examination  as  was  the  case  prior  to  the  October  Council  inter¬ 
pretation,  and 

“Be  It  Finally  Resolved,  that  such  resolution  shall  be  effective 
for  one  year  from  this  date/’ 

(Note:  It  is  the  intent  of  this  resolution  that  if  the  grade  point 
average  of  the  alien  student-athlete  cannot  be  determined  that 
the  October  Council-adopted  interpretation  remain  in  force,  name¬ 
ly  that  relief  may  be  obtained  through  proper  petition  in  writing 
to  the  NCAA  by  authorized  admissions  personnel  of  the  member 
institution.) 

Source:  Western  Athletic  Conference. 

Action:  Defeated  by  voice  vote. 

DRUGS 

No,  48.  Resolution: 

“Whereas,  non-therapeutic  drug  usage  described  as  doping  is 
reported  to  be  on  the  increase  in  the  general  college  and  youth 
population,  and 

“Whereas,  the  NCAA  always  has  been  opposed  to  non-thera- 
peutic  drug  usage  by  student-athletes, 

“Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  NCAA  affirms  its 
unequivocal  condemnation  of  the  employment  of  non-therapeutic 
drugs  in  any  of  its  member  institutions  or  affiliated  organizations 
by  staff  members  who  authorize  or  allow  their  student-athletes 
to  use  such  drugs  and  by  student-athletes  who  do  use  such  drugs, 
“Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  all  member  institutions,  their 
athletic  staffs  and  their  student-athletes  aggressively  assert  their 
wholesome  influences  in  combating  usage  of  non-therapeutic 
drugs  among  the  nation’s  youth,  and 

“Be  It  Finally  Resolved,  that  staff  members  or  student-athletes 
who  use  drugs  in  a  non-therapeutic  manner  in  any  athletic  pro¬ 
grams  are  in  violation  of  the  Principles  of  Ethical  Conduct  of  the 
NCAA/* 

Source:  NCAA  Council. 

Action:  Approved  by  voice  vote. 
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Appendix  B 

65th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

Nominating  Committee 

Chairman — H.  Boyd  McWhorter 

District  1 — Robert  W.  Pritchard,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

District  2 — Mox  A-  Weber,  Hamilton  College 

District  3 — H.  Boyd  McWhorter,  University  of  Georgia 

District  4 — J.  William  Orwig,  Indiana  University 

District  5 — David  Swank,  University  of  Oklahoma 

District  6 — Kenneth  Herrick,  Texas  Christian  University 

District  7 — Louis  A.  Myers,  University  of  Arizona 

District  8 — Cecil  N.  Coleman,  Fresno  State  College 

At-Large — Harry  Arlanson,  Tufts  University 

At-Large — Harvey  C.  Chrouser,  Wheaton  College 

At-Large — William  Exum,  Kentucky  State  College 

Committee  on  Committees 

Chairman — Robert  C.  James 

District  1 — Seaver  Peters,  Dartmouth  College 
District  2 — Raymond  J.  Whispell,  Muhlenberg  College 
District  3 — Lloyd  P.  Jordan,  Southern  Conference 
District  4 — James  C.  Loveless,  DePauw  University 
District  5 — G.  Clayton  Stapleton,  Iowa  State  University 
District  6 — Harold  Jeskey,  Southern  Methodist  University 
District  7— George  C.  McCarty,  University  of  Texas,  El  Paso 
District  8 — Paul  Rundell,  San  Francisco  State  College 
At-Large — C.  D.  Henry,  Grambling  College 
At-Large — J.  Neil  Stahley,  Portland  State  University 
At-Large — Robert  C.  James,  Mid-American  Conference 

Committee  on  Voting 

Chairman — William  Maybry 

District  1 — Harold  S.  Westerman,  University  of  Maine,  Orono 

District  2 — Samuel  E*  Barnes,  Howard  University 

District  3 — John  R.  Bell,  East  Tennessee  State  University 

District  4 — Thomas  J.  Frericks,  Dayton  University 

District  5 — Stanley  J.  Marshall,  South  Dakota  State  University 

District  6 — Ulysses  S.  Jones,  Southern  University 

District  7 — Milton  F.  Hartvigsen,  Brigham  Young  University 

District  8 — William  L.  Lakie,  University  of  California,  Davis 

At-Large — William  Maybry,  Southwestern  College  (Ten n.) 

Committee  on  Memorial  Resolutions 

Chairman — John  J.  Horgan 

William  Exum,  Kentucky  State  College 
John  J.  Horgan,  Seton  Hall  University 
Edwin  P.  Horner,  Baylor  University 
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Committee  on  Credentials 

Chairman — R.  R.  Ritchie 

Carl  Abner,  University  of  Louisville 
J.  Lewis  Comer,  California  State  College,  Hayward 
R.  R.  Ritchie,  Clemson  University 


Parliamentarian 

Marcus  L.  Plant,  University  of  Michigan 

Chairman  of  Business  Sessions 

Harry  M.  Cross,  University  of  Washington 

Chairman  of  Round  Tables 

William  J.  Flynn,  Boston  College 
Robert  W.  Pritchard,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 
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Appendix  C 


Past  and  Present  Officers  of  the  NCAA 

President 

1906-1913  Capt.  Palmer  E.  Pierce,  U.  S.  Military  Academy 
1914-1916  LeBaron  R.  Briggs,  Harvard  University 
1917-1929  Brig.  Gen.  Palmer  E.  Pierce,  U.  S.  Military  Academy 
1930-1932  Charles  W.  Kennedy,  Princeton  University 
1933-1937  Maj.  John  L.  Griffith,  Intercollegiate  Conference 
1938-1940  William  B.  Owens,  Stanford  University 
1941-1944  Philip  O.  Badger,  New  York  University 
1945-1946  Wilbur  C.  Smith,  Tulane  University,  University  of 
Wyoming 

1947-1949  Karl  E.  Leib,  University  of  Iowa 

1950-1952  Hugh  C.  Willett,  University  of  Southern  California 

1953-1954  Albert  B.  Moore,  University  of  Alabama 

1955-1956  Clarence  P.  Houston,  Tufts  College 

1957-1958  Frank  N.  Gardner,  Drake  University 

1959-1960  Herbert  J.  Dorricott,  Western  Colorado  State  College 

1961-1962  Henry  B.  Hardt,  Texas  Christian  University 

1963-1964  Robert  F.  Ray,  University  of  Iowa 

1965-1966  Everett  D.  Barnes,  Colgate  University 

1967-1968  Marcus  L.  Plant,  University  of  Michigan 

1969-1970  Harry  M.  Cross,  University  of  Washington 

1971  Earl  M.  Ramer,  University  of  Tennessee 

Seer  eta  ry  -  Treasurer 

*1906-1908  Louis  A.  Bevier,  Jr.,  Rutgers  University 
*1908  William  A.  Lambeth,  University  of  Virginia 

1909-1939  Frank  W.  Nicolson,  Wesleyan  University 
1940-1944  Maj.  John  L.  Griffith,  Intercollegiate  Conference 
1945-1951  Kenneth  L.  Wilson,  Intercollegiate  Conference 
1952-1954  Earl  S.  Fullbrook,  University  of  Nebraska 
1955-1956  Ralph  W.  Aigler,  University  of  Michigan 
1957-1958  Edwin  D.  Mouzon,  Jr.,  Southern  Methodist  University 
1959-1960  Gen.  Percy  L.  Sadler,  Lehigh  University 
1961-1962  Rev.  Wilfred  H.  Crowley,  Santa  Clara  University 
1963-1964  Everett  D.  Barnes,  Colgate  University 
1965-1966  Francis  E.  Smiley,  Colorado  School  of  Mines 
1967-1968  Ernest  B.  McCoy,  Pennsylvania  State  University 
1989-1970  William  J.  Flynn,  Boston  College 
1971  Samuel  E.  Barnes,  Howard  University 

•Bevier  served  as  secretary,  Lambeth  as  treasurer,  in  1908. 
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Appendix  D 


NCAA  Convention  Sites,  1944-1973 

(Hotels  in  parentheses.) 

0 38th  1944  New  York  City  (Biltmore) 

39th  1945  Columbus,  Ohio  (Deshler-Waliick) 

40th  1946  St.  Louis  (Jefferson) 

41st  1947  New  York  City  (New  Yorker) 

42nd  1948  New  York  City  (New  Yorker) 

43rd  1949  San  Francisco  (Saint  Francis) 

44th  1950  New  York  City  (Commodore) 

45th  1951  Dallas  (Adolphus) 

46th  1952  Cincinnati  (Netherland  Plaza) 

47th  1953  Washington  (Mayflower) 

48th  1954  Cincinnati  (Netherland  Plaza) 

49th  1955  New  York  City  (New  Yorker) 

50th  1956  Los  Angeles  (Statler  Hilton) 

51st  1957  St.  Louis  (Jefferson) 

52nd  1958  Philadelphia  (Bellvue  Stratford) 

53rd  1959  Cincinnati  (Netherland  Hilton) 

54th  1960  New  York  City  (Astor) 

55th  1961  Pittsburgh  (Penn  Sheraton) 

56th  1962  Chicago  (Conrad  Hilton) 

57th  1963  Los  Angeles  (Statler  Hilton) 

58th  1964  New  York  City  (Commodore) 

59th  1965  Chicago  (Conrad  Hilton) 

60th  1966  Washington  (Sheraton  Park) 

61st  1967  Houston  (Sheraton  Lincoln) 

62nd  1968  New  York  City  (Biltmore) 

63rd  1969  Los  Angeles  (Hilton) 

64th  1970  Washington  (Statler  Hilton ) 

65th  1971  Houston  (Astroworld) 

•NOTE:  Prior  to  1944.  the  annua]  Convention  was  held  in  December.  No  meet- 
been  held  tn3  January  and  commencinS  with  1944  the  Convention  has 


1972  Convention 

Diplomat  Hotel,  Hollywood,  Florida,  January  6-8 


1973  Convention 

Palmer  House,  Chicago  Illinois,  January  11-13 
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